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John McCormack’s faith in the Victrola and Victor Recor 
the one medium to effectually reproduce his voice is such th 
made a contract with the Victor which does not expire until 
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Mother Machree (from “ Barry of Ballymore”’) 64181 $1.00 
A Little Bit of Heaven 64543 1.00 
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Venetian Song 64549 1.00 
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No. 2 sound-box and the simple, reliable Victor 
motor. Onty the highest grade materials are used 
throughout. The Victrola is the purchase of a life- 


time—it is built to give lasting satisfaction. 
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HE words Freedom and Liberty are 

gracious and sunny, suggesting vast 
prospects and dear possibilities. They 
are sweet to every ear. They have 
similar genealogies, whether Teutonic 
or Latin, going back to desire and love, 
favor and friendliness. What is more 
precious than doing as one pleases 
potestas virendi ut velis, as Cicero puts 
it! There are, however, so many old 
and new ways of being bound and of 
getting free that “Freedom” has now 
and again to be reconsidered. As the 
word Liberty on a newly minted fifty- 
cent piece caught my eye the other 
day it occurred to me that its signifi- 
cance escaped most of us, and that we 
receive and barter it away quite as 
carelessly as we take and surrender the 
coin. 

Through human history, down almost 
to our own days, men and women have 
heen owned by others, like cattle or 
furniture. So long as chattel slavery 
persisted, to become free was to escape 
from the possession of one’s former 
owner. The freeman was one who had 
never belonged to another. In this 
sense of the word we are all free now, 
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and the old primitive form of enslave- 
ment and emancipation need not con- 
cern us here. 

The Liberty on our coins has quite 
another origin, and appeared there some 
time before the buying and selling of 
human beings had been brought to an 
end. It does not represent personal 
independence but the repudiation of a 
tyrannical head of the state with his 
court and courtiers. This kind of 
freedom from a _ public and remote 
master might be traced back to the 
heroes Harmodius and Aristogiton who 
won eternal fame five centuries before 
our era by slaying a Greek tyrant. Sic 
semper tyrannis came to the lips of 
Booth as he shot Lincoln. 

Just how the divine majesty and 
Olympian license of a king are on occa- 
sions transformed into the hateful specter 
of a despot is hard toexplain. In general, 
mankind has joyfully accepted a public 
master and exulted in all the expensive 
glory which surrounded him, connived 
at his unlimited and superhuman in- 
dulgences or, at least, uncomplainingly 
accepted them. The Bible tells us how 


King Ahasuerus, who ruled from India 
All rights reserved 
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even to Ethiopia, was offended by the 
refusal of his queen, Vashti, to make a 
public spectacle of herself, how he was 
advised by his wise men in the interest 
of family discipline to put her away, and 
how his officials sought out in all his 
vast provinces fair young virgins from 
which he might make a new choice—and 
how “the thing pleased the king.” In 
turn, each of the maidens visited the 
king’s apartment and on the morrow 
departed never to return again unless 
the king delighted in her and called her 
by name. In due time came the turn 
of the Jewish orphan girl, Esther; and 
she obtained grace and favor in the 
king’s sight more than all the other 
maidens, and he set the royal crown on 
her head and made her queen instead of 
Vashti. He also made a great feast, 
gave gifts, and displayed a bounty for 
which the public paid. 

And what appealed to King Ahasuerus 
seemed good in the eves of later western, 
as well as eastern, rulers. Charlemagne 
availed himself freely of the privileges of 
kingship, and so have most of the best- 
known sovereigns of England, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy down until 
the nineteenth century. And _ their 
conduct has been approved, condoned, 
or overlooked by their faithful subjects. 

The Liberty on our coins implies our 
righteous and indignant repudiation of 
kings, royal courts, idle courtiers, and 
their gaudy sins. We can regale our- 
selves Sunday morning by seeing the 
President of the United States riding on 
a farm tractor, or the Senator from 
Minnesota milking the cow, or the 
Mayor of New York sunning his 
gracious form at Palm Beach. We too 
have to pay—and mayhap in some ways 
get a shorter run for our money. 

There have been many solemn _phi- 
losophers and churchmen to defend 
monarchy by the grace of God, and I 
suppose that our Liberty consists in no 
slight degree in flattering ourselves that 
we see through their arguments. Eng- 
land prides herself on laying the foun- 
dations of political freedom, and rightly. 


Yet in the days of Elizabeth the Eny|is) 
clergy inculcated in their official serny ys 
that the monarch was God's direct 
lieutenant and earthly representatiy; 
Consequently, it was “an intoleral) 
ignorance, madness and wickedness for 
subjects to make any murmuring 
rebellion, resistance, commotion or jy. 
surrection against their most dear and 
most dread sovereign Lord and king 
ordained and appointed of God’s good- 
ness for their commodity, peace and 
quietness.” Even one who dared to 
complain of the ruler or his officials 
“never so privily in his privy chamber 
by himself,” would be seen of God and 
suffer terrible punishment. To ole) 
God was to obey the king, and to fear 
the king was to fear God. 

Much water has run under the bridye 
since Latimer and others drew up 
The Homilies in which people wer 
warned of God’s wrath should they 
murmur against the 
government. 
been 


doings of the 
The sovereign people has 
exalted to God's place, and 
parliaments and presidents have he- 
come its lieutenants and regents acting 
in its divine name. 

Whether this implies any considerable 
increase of personal freedom and self- 
determination, compared with Eliza- 
beth’s time, is hard to say. The 
dramatists and pamphleteers of her 
day were more outspoken in most ways 
than we are. The old traditions of 
government remain. We can have our 
money taken from us with no say of 
ours in regard to the amount or method, 
or the uses to which it is put. Our sons 
can be drafted into a war, just as con- 
scripts were in Napoleon’s time, whether 
we approve of it or not; we may be 
arrested for traveling across a state line 
with a woman friend whose fare we have 
paid. We may be fined and imprisoned 
for innumerable offenses determined 


without our concurrence and 
times against our hearty protests. We 
can be harassed for drinking a glass of 
sherry, or have our baggage ransacked 
on the pier, or our writings excluded 
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from the mails, or be arrested for making 
a speech, quite as well and more irri- 
tatingly under a free government than 
under one by the grace of God. But 
these are rare grievances, and no one 
of us is much afraid that the lightning 
will strike him or his. The rules are 
assumed to be made and carried out by 
the elected representatives and officials 
of the people, and most of us seem 
successful in the rather troublesome 
task of identifying ourselves with the 
people. 

We also flatter that we 
enjoy to the full the imprescriptible 
and inalienable right to murmur, not 
only “privily in our privy chamber,” 
but on the housetop or soap box with 
no fear of offending God or contracting 
leprosy or being devoured by a fiery 
serpent, as Elizabeth’s clergymen 
threatened. So into the Liberty on our 
coins we read that freedom of speech 
is the bulwark of our government and of 


ourselves 


all free, modern, self-respecting govern- 
Congress is to make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the government for 


ments. 


redress of grievances. Treason, moreover, 
must be a proved overt act in levying 
war against the government or lending 
aid and comfort to the enemy. ‘iis 
was no new precaution of the enlight- 
ened founders of the Constitution, but 
goes back nearly six hundred years to 
Edward III's time, and was supposed to 
preclude “constructive” treason in which 
mere murmurings were interpreted by 
the zealous as forcible attacks on the 
government—even as they still are. 
Religious liberty is also ours, so far as 
government interference is concerned. 
We may go to church, or no as we will; 
believe or disbelieve. The minister is 
no longer directly or indirectly a govern- 
ment official. We can advisedly state 
that there are more gods than one, if 
we be so disposed; or deny any of the 
three persons of the Trinity, or question 
the divine authority of the Old and 
New Testaments without penal conse- 
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And this is a recent form of 
freedom, and it seems to have had very 
few of the terrible results that its 
former opponents feared. 

So our political liberty seems on in- 
spection to consist in ridding ourselves of 
a king and his court and making our- 
selves sovereign; we no longer have to 
escape from our manorial lord by remain- 
ing a year and a day unreclaimed or to 
buy our freedom; we do not have, as 
the Roman Law prescribed, to agree 
with Peter of Alexandria about the 
equal majesty of the three members of 
the ‘Trinity. We reconcile our- 
selves to occasional inconveniencies and 


quences. 


ean 


absurdities in our government by re- 


flecting that we live under a free con- 
stitution and have a vote along with 
all the other ignorant and_= careless 
people, both men and women, who 
happen to live within the boundaries 
of the United States. And these are 
no small things to be compressed into 
the word Liberty on the face of a fifty- 
cent piece! 


Yet some of us do not feel free—we 
do not feel so free as we used to. In 
former days I seemed to myself to be 
writing for the most intelligent people 
with little regard—perhaps too little— 
for those who, I should have known, had 
I thought of it, would by no means 
agree with me. Now it seems as if in 
everything I put down I must take 
account of all sorts of unintelligent 
sensitivenesses, prompt intolerances, and 
ancient misapprehensions. I experi- 
ence a certain humiliation as the result 
of this caution and timidity, and I do 
not appear to be alone in this. 

In the pages of Harper's Magazine 
Mrs. Katharine Fullerton Gerould has 
dealt bravely and refreshingly with 
freedom in “ The Land of the Free.’ She 
says that “We are becoming a nation of 
Vigilantes; and whether or not lynch 
law in the physical sense is decreasing, 
lynch law in the moral sense is making a 
tremendous and appalling growth.” 
There are mobs ready to coalesce on 
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every side and call you names without 
stopping to find out what vou have said 
or done—as is the precious privilege of 
mobs. The mobs have their organs and 
these support themselves by reckless 
vilification and calling names. Even 
the most prudent and mild-mannered 
person who likes to think about things 
ean say but little worth while without 
the risk of being called socialistic, 
unpatriotic, irreligious, immoral, dang- 
erous, and an enemy of the republic, 
by some group who pose as defenders 
of the Constitution, of the rights of 
property, the noble traditions of our 
land, or of righteousness and purity in 
general. While Mrs. Gerould is wholly 
fair and reasonable, she expresses the 
doubt as she completes her article 
whether any editor will dare publish 
it, and warns the writers of ugly letters 
of protest that she will not engage to 
read them. 

Altogether too few of us realize just 
what is going on. It is not necessary to 
read “The Call” or “The Nation” or 
Upton Sinclair to get a notion of the 
present intolerance. There is on the 
one hand the so-called Lusk report 
tssued by the State of New York im 
which self-styled defenders of liberty 
explain and justify at length their 
warnings and precautions—which some- 
times suggest threats and persecution. 
On the other hand, one can turn to the 
laws and trials brought together nar- 
rated by Professor Chafee of Harvard 
in his carefully collected information on 
The Freedom of Speech. These two works 
amply justify Mrs. Gerould’s impres- 
sions, and they tell only a small part of 
the story. 

Freedom, like so many other things, 
is lauded in moods of rhetorical exalta- 
tion but is suspected of easy abuse. It is 
something that has to be carefully 
watched, particularly in others. And 
even in our own bosoms there is a 
certain dread of so magnificent a 
privilege—as if we had been invited to 
assume the purple and occupy an 
impertal throne with its burdens of 


responsibility. When “liberty and 
license” are set over against each ot her. 
there is always a confession that liber 
is readily overdone. So before pyro. 
ceeding farther, we would better sto) 
and see whether there is any sense jy 
which the word liberty can be ised 
which will purge it of these misgivings 

There is supposed to be a wild kind of 
apostle of liberty who advocates the 
escape from all restraints of custom, 
morality, and ordinary consideration for 
others; who makes the gratification of 
immediate impulse our supreme and 
rightful privilege. I do not know 
whether any such person exists. | 
have never met one or read any work in 
which liberty is so conceived. But the 
timid believe that such exist in large 
and dangerous numbers and _ seriously 
threaten the whole social structure. 
Even if they be as imaginary as gnomes 
and wiiches, their supposed existence 
serves to re-enforce the heavy sus- 
picions which we have of liberty. As 
John Dewey has said, “The urgent need 
for a transvaluation of morals is cari- 
eatured by the notion that an avoid- 
ance of the avoidances of conventional 
morals constitutes positive achieve- 
ment.’ Of course, to yield immediately 
to any primitive impulse would be the 
most debasing form of slavery. 

One suggesting the expediency of re- 
considering morals is sure to be accused, 
as I have often been, of holding (and | 
quote a letter) that “whatever is is 
wrong and any imnovation is an im- 
provement.” I not only do not believe 
this but I know of no one who does. 
On inspection, the so-called “emanci- 
pated soul” would be found to be 
accepting without question a great part 
of the prevailing rules of conduct. No 
one could possibly develop sufficient 
energy and patience to escape even in 
theory from any great part of the 
habits of the people and time in which 
he lives. There are romantic rebels wlio 
appear to the scandalized onlooker to 
be bent on overturning everything 
but what they really desire is to give as 
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violent a shock as possible to those who 
have heavy vested interests in particular 
phases of the existing system. ‘Any 
reconstruction which the most radical 
innovator could possibly conceive would 
he based upon our present accumu- 
lations of knowledge and skill, which he 
would turn into new directions with a 
hope of doing away with old abuses and 
realizing new possibilities. 

It is not really necessary to classify 
oneself as a conservative or radical— 
both of which are much abused terms. 
If we view life as essentially a daily and 
hourly accommodation, we shall gladly 
use all the knowledge we can get to 
make the wisest readjustment and 
expedient modification of existing cus- 
toms, habits and expectations. Quot- 
ing Dewey again, “* To view institutions 
as enemies of freedom, and _ all 
ventions as slaveries, is to deny the only 
means by which freedom in action can 
be secured.” To-day we perceive the 
nature of conventions more clearly than 
formerly; we have new conditions, new 
possibilities, new knowledge of the 
world and of ourselves, and finally, are 
escaping old superstitious sanctions; 
so that the great and glorious freedom 
would be the sense of emancipation from 
unintelligent restraint in freely criticizing 
conditions as we find them and making 
or advocating readjustments and ac- 
commodations in the name of 
knowledge. 


con- 


new 


We are only at the beginning of a 
really scientific study of what is called 


social psychology. We have only 
recently got free enough from old pre- 
possessions to look at the relations of 
the individual to society with a new 
open-eyed wonder. Older sharp dis- 
tinctions between the individual and 
society can no longer be made. The 
antithesis is proving, like so many ancient 
antitheses, to be a false and misleading 
one. The individual is essentially a 
social product; part and parcel of his 
fellow men who make him what he is. 
We make one another in a sense hith- 
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erto hardly dreamed of. The individual 
cannot be set off against society. It 
is the association with and depend- 
ence on others that gives us the very 
idea of being an indiridual, and reveals 
to us that I am I. 

We are, in short, a gregarious creature. 
This may be explained either on the sup- 
position that there is a dominating 
gregarious instinet in the human race, 
as William Trotter assumes, or that 
the circumstances of infancy and child- 
hood and human civilization would all 
combine to make us gregarious even if 
we were not so by nature. This I infer 
is the view of John Dewey in which I 
am inclined to concur. But be this 
as it may, the gregariousness is clear 
enough and some of its implications 
in our reconsideration of Freedom are 
brilliantly described by Mr. Trotter in 
his Instincts of the Herd. 

Man “is intolerant and fearful of 
solitude, physical or mental. This 
intolerance is the cause of the mental 
fixity and intellectual incuriousness 
which, to a remarkable degree for an 
animal with so capacious a brain, he 
constantly displays. Physical loneliness 
and intellectual isolation are effectu- 
ally solaced by the nearness and agree- 
ment of the herd.” 

Man is either by nature or nur- 
ture “‘more sensitive to the voice of 
the herd than to any other influence. 
It can inhibit or stimulate his thought 
and conduct. It is the source of his 
moral codes, of the sanctions of his 
ethics and philosophy. It can endow 
him with energy, courage and endur- 
ance, and can as easily take these 
away. ... Not merely can it make 
him aecept hardship and suffering un- 
resistingly, but it can make him accept 
as truth the explanation that his 
perfectly preventable afflictions are 
sublimely just and gentle.” 

Accordingly as a gregarious creature, 
man is ready to accept leadership and to 
merge his passions in those of his panic- 
stricken fellows. This tendency is to 
be observed not only in actual mob 
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panic but is to be seen equally in the 
hue and cry set up by newspapers and 
politicians to which it is impossible for 
one who does not steel himself to 
resistance not to yield. 

We all recognize these truths but we 
rarely see their full significance in our 
discussions of liberty. According to 
Mr. ‘Trotter, we are not made _ for 
liberty but for conformity. If, on the 
other hand; Professor Dewey is right 
and it is the experience and training of 
childhood which produce this undiserim- 
inating gregariousness, something might 
be done, when once we saw through the 
situation, to reduce the excesses of 
gregarious timidity by a kind of edu- 
cation different from that which has 
hitherto prevailed. This opens up 
a vista of speculation which will have 
to be reserved for another article. We 
need a new kind of gregariousness, 
which shall give full weight at once to 
our social dependence on the one hand 
and on the other to the role of indi- 
vidual creative thought and criticism, 
in bettering the situation. 

Now in all plans of general better- 
ment we have for the first time in the 
history of the world to take in every- 
hody. We have to listen to everyone's 
objections and take account of every- 
one’s prejudices and make head against 
everybody's ignorance. We have to 
meet the tastes of the most tasteless 
and overcome the fears of the most 
cowardly. So, in addition to man’s 
natural or acquired awe of the herd, we 
have to face the implications of De- 
moecracy, Which is our new and trouble- 
some ambition to admit everyone into 
the game. What is the relation of the 
democratic sentiment to Freedom? That 
is a question we can by no means dodge. 

When the First French Republic was 
proclaimed in 1792 a discussion arose 
in regard to whether there should be a 
president and how he should be housed. 
The suggestion was hotly denounced by 
some of the members of the National 
Convention. One of them said: “It is 
not only the name of king that we would 


abolish but everything that suggests 
pre-eminence. . . . You cannot look for 
any other kind of dignity than asso- 
ciating with the sans-culottes who com. 
pose the majority of the nation. Only 
by making yourselves like your fellow 
citizens will you acquire the necessary 
dignity to cause your decrees to he 
respected.” 

We are all sans-culottes now. Class 
distinctions of dress have pretty nearly 
disappeared, and our legislators do all 
they can to remain as like their humblest 
fellow citizen as they can not only in 
the matter of pants, but in their ideas 
and discussions and recommendations 
To rejoice in the discovery that God 
must have loved the common man since 
he made so many of them, the am- 
bition to be just plain folksy reflect a 
quite lovely sentiment with which | 
have no quarrel. I have no quarrel 
with it partly for the scientific reason 
that we are vet pretty ignorant of the 
capacities of human beings and | 
suspect that, in a less benighted scheme 
of things, the common man and woman 
might prove to be creatures far richer 
in possibilities than would now appear. 
None the less, there can be no doubt that 
our contemporaneous consideration for 
the unintelligent sentiments of the 
multitude is a source of new embar- 
rassment to those whose knowledge or 
insight outruns that of the common 
man. 

Now who are the “People?” They 
are in the United States every human 
creature—man, woman and child—who 
inhabit its borders. They number a 
hundred and ten millions—black and 
white, Gentile and Jew, Catholie and 
Protestant. Practically all of them are 
busy with their own intimate affairs: 
running hither and thither morning and 
evening, from home to business and 
from business to home, later to crowd 
the movie theaters or seek such dis- 
tractions as are within their reach. We 
can see samples of the constituents of 
the People on Broadway or Michigan 
Avenue or Market Street, and they 
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do not seem to be very promising stuff 
for the building up of what we call 
public opinion. Can most of them be 
said to have anything like an opinion 
on any public concern? Some few 
have, and that quite regardless of their 
race, or wealth. Yet we make 
the fatal mistake of at least talking 
as if practically everyone were inter- 
ested in the larger problems of human 
regulation. 

{nd when interests begin to extend 
and reach out beyond the scope of 
Main Street business and Main Street 
breakfast tables, what form do they 
inevitably take for the overwhelming 
mass of the population? One joins a 
church, or the Rotarians, or the Kiwanis, 
or the Shriners, or the Ku Klux; one 
becomes a Moose or an Elk or an Eagle, 
admitted to association 
the country and its 
“business as usual,” or 
“fundamentals.” In these 
various spontaneous coalescences there 


sex, 


or Is some 
for protecting 
constitution, 


Christian 


are refreshing good fellowship, appealing 
rituals, honorific titles and degrees, or 
the sense that one is defending his 
country or his God from anarchists 
and infidels. There are daughters of 
this and sons of that, whose notions 
of modern embryology are too embry- 
onic to disturb their 
pride. 

It is probably not hazardous to con- 
jecture that associations with so mis- 
cellaneous a membership as those re- 
ferred to, recruited from the great mass 
of prudent respectable citizens, are 
usually engaged in maintaining existing 
standards rather than in dreaming 
of innovations. They may also be 
upon to sense a “radical,” 
ingeniously disguised, and 
to treat him as a wilful disturber of 
the peace. 


genealogical 


counted 
however 


This is the state “public opinion” has 
now reached, and all those who wish to 


he widely beloved have in their sayings 
and writings to avoid offending not 
only the general sentiment of com- 
placeney but the special prejudices of 


certain of the more militant defenders of 
existing ideas. We are at present 
organized, even the radical groups, 
almost solely on the basis of confident 
attack or defense, almost never on that 
of welcoming new _ information 
pondering thereon. 

Re-enforcing these timidities of great 
and little herds, is modern business with 
its craving for customers and its fears 
It so 
often takes the form of a conspiracy that 
it cannot but dread the light. Now the 
two great sources of popular information 
are the newspapers and widely dis- 
seminated periodicals on the one hand, 
and our school and college textbooks 
on the other. Both of these groups are 
commercialized. The editor has to 
keep his eye not only upon his sub- 
scription list but upon his advertisers. 
The text-book writer, if he is to reach 
large numbers, must say nothing con- 
trary to the generally sanctioned notions 
of man’s nature, origin, and obligations, 
his race prejudices, creeds or business 
habits which might offend the most 
careless onlooker. To revise the old- 
fashioned of the Boston tea 
party, or omit Molly Pitcher, or explain 
somewhat sympathetically the position 
of the Tories, or the heavy induce- 
ments offered to patriots to enlist may 
offend some one with a Revolutionary 
ancestor, may seem pro-British to an 
Irishman, or appear to be treason 
against the noble traditions of our 
country. 

I was 


and 


begotten of its disingenuousness. 


notions 


once accused of being pro- 
German because I included in one of 
my books a picture of the Reichstag 
building along with the humble cot of a 
French peasant of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This was a form of Franco- 
phobia which it took a lawyer in an 
obscure Michigan town to point out to 
the Department of Justice. An ag- 
grieved citizen of Albanian extraction 
wrote to a colleague of mine, protesting 
against the invidious neglect of his 
country in a general review of the 
nineteenth century. Another historical 
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writer, who after the most patient study 
ventured to place the origin of our 
Constitution in its economic. setting, 
was vilified by newspaper editors and 
received violent and obscene letters 
from some lovers of their country who 
felt that an attack had been made 
on the purity of the motives of the 
Fathers. Editors and writers often 
have such experiences, and they learn to 
accept them as incident to the day’s 
work in the Land of the Free. 

Ours is an age of commercialization 
and of mass production in education as 
well as in business, whether commercial, 
industrial, and literary. This means 
that the greatest feelings of the greatest 
number must be considered. This is not 
a proposition to attack or defend or 
necessarily to lament—it seems to be 
just an unmistakable fact which must 
be taken into all our calculations and 
estimates of the world in which we must 
live and strive. 


There is an old discussion, which will 
arouse interest in any mind that has 
not considered the matter somewhat 
closely, whether anyone ever does any- 
thing that he does not wish to do. The 
answer must be conditioned by remem- 
bering that our wishes often seein in 
conflict with one another and below the 
surface of conscious desire are the 
depths of unconscious longings, hidden 
But on the plane 
of conscious wishes we have constantly 
to makechoice bet ween two undesirables. 
In such cases we always do what we 
prefer. We may not like to spend days 
in a hospital with a sick relative, but 
prefer to do so. We may not relish 
walking a couple of miles in a heavy 
storm to reach cover, but we prefer 
doing so. It seems as if these homely 
observations were essential in grasping 
the practical bearings of Freedom. 

Human timidities, routine, and 


scruples, and fears. 


lethargy, re-enforced by our modern 
comprehensive tenderness of the mob’s 
feelings, and the hazards of the counting 
house put all thoughtful writers in a 


position they dislike and often resent 
But mob feeling is there and the count. 
ing house is there, and I do not blust) to 
say that I think that effective Freedom 
is opportunist in its nature. One |yas 
to make his decision according to the 
particular circumstances of the occasion 
His knowledge, insight, prevision, and 
organic bravery will play their respec- 
tive parts. As vet intelligence is by no 
means respectable, and those interested 
in its increase have to be as wise as 
serpents and (apparently) as harmless 
as doves. 

There is some exhilaration in thre 
terms of the game, its hazards and 
successes. Gibbon managed to write 
in such a way that the devout can read 
his pages with the agreeable assurance 
that he is one of them. Voltaire de- 
lighted in evading the censor, who is 
like the stupid bull, susceptible to few 
and simple stimuli. 

To the sophisticated, truth is no easy 
thing to win, and fundamental toler- 
ance comes with seeing things as they 
are—so far as any of us are permitted 
to do so. And with fundamental toler- 
ance comes Freedom, a sense of making 
the best terms possible in the various 
quandaries in which we find ourselves 
by no fault of our own. 

In an age in which human knowledge 
and the possibilities of mitigating human 
woe are increasing at an unprecedented 
rate, our democracy and our business, 
with all its particular advantages and 
hopefulness, establish new bunkers over 
which we must drive; new hurdles over 
which we must leap. We have a 
tremendous task, and our failures and 
disappointments seem less tragic in 
view of our unheard-of aspirations. 

There would be a way of bringing up 
the young which would cultivate minds 
much more appropriate to our age and 
generation than those now found in 
Main Street or the tents of the Ish- 
maelites. Our present radicals are too 
often conservatives turned inside out 

Public opinion is, as has been hinted, 
the outgrowth and widening of domestic 
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on. Before there can be an intelli- young. The free citizen must be 

public opinion to which appeal can trained from his cradle. And this 

1ade and which will tolerate honest matter of the relation of private to 

ission, a revolution must take public liberty must be left for a later 
in our methods of rearing the — essay. 


Two Poems 


BY W. H. DAVIES 


EARTH LOVE 


LOVE the earth through my two eves, 
Like any butterfly or bee; 
The hidden roots escape my thouglits, 
I love but what I see. 


A tree has lovely limbs, I know, 
Both large and strong, down under earth; 
But all my thoughts are in the boughs, 
That give the green leaves birth. 


My friend, his thought goes deeper down, 
Beneath the roots, while mine’s above: 
He’s thinking of a quiet place 
To sleep with his dead Love. 


THE RIVALS 


LEASURE is not the one I love: 
Her laughter in the market place 
Makes every fool her echo there; 
And from her finger tips she throws 
Wild kisses in the open air. 


Give me that little miser, Joy, 

Who hoards at home her quiet charms; 
And offers with her two soft lips 

A warmer kiss than any thrown 
By Pleasure, from her finger tips. 











Affairs of the Morgans 


BY EVELYN 


ie H ETTY!” Miss Alice Morgan 
called her niece. 

There was a note in her voice that 
was not there when the world went well 
with Miss Alice and when her charming 
Not that 
you could call it irritability or irasci- 


heart was free from worry. 


bility or tartness or acerbity or proter- 
vity or any of the other words in your 
thesaurus. It was simply that, for a 
certain reason, her nerves were taut. 
So far, no one in the house had noticed 
it except the fourteen-year-old Hetty, 
who, spending the sumer in the country 
home, being tutored in trigonometry and 
Virgil, had plenty of time to notice 
everything. 

It was curiosity as well as obedience 
that brought her so promptly to the 
room they always called “Aunt Alice’s 
room” whether Aunt Alice happened to 
be visiting them or not. 

Miss Alice Morgan sat at her desk 
with a box of her best note paper before 
her—creamy, smooth, delicious white. 
She held a sealed envelope, creamy and 
smooth, in nervous fingers. She was 
slim and dark and more beautiful than 
she had been at twenty—now she was 
thirty-four—and was likely to be even 
more beautiful at forty, since hers was 
the sort that is derived chiefly from the 
spirit within. 

“Hetty,” Miss Alice Morgan began, 
and then stopped suddenly and thought- 
fully as if she had half a mind not to 
say it. 

“Yes, darling?” Hetty encouraged 
her, for after all it would be a pity not 
to hear what it was. 

“Hetty, this is the morning you go in 
town to the dentist, isn’t it?” 

Yes, it was. 


GILL KLAHR 


“James going to drive you in?” 

Yes, James was going to drive her in 

“Now, Hetty, your father and mother 
are away to-day. So I am taking ll! 
the responsibility of this myself. I wil! 
explain everything to them. You won't 
even need to mention the matter to 
them. If they want to blame anyone 
I am the one they are to blame.” 

She stopped again. 

“Yes?” Hetty encouraged her again 
This sounded good, whatever it might 
be. Very, very good, indeed! 

“After you go to the dentist's will 
you please have James drive you around 
to my apartment: Mamie is there and 
she will give you your lunch. But 
before you have your lunch there will 
probably a—a gentleman will come. 
And I want you to give him this letter 
and tell him I was ill and could not 
come. You understand, Hetty? And | 
am ill. You can see for yourself, Hetty, 
that I am ill to-day.” 

Hetty regarded her with cool interest 
“Tt isn’t an awfully showy kind of ill- 
ness, Aunt Alice,” she admitted. “ But 
I'll take your word for it. I would take 
your word for almost anything.” 

“Well, I am,” said Miss Alice Mor- 
gan firmly. “I am ill. That is why I 
am sending this note instead of going 
in person. And there isn’t any other 
way of getting word to him because | 
will already have started from Boston 
And when you have explained all this 
and have given him the note, you are 
to ask him very politely if he will stay 
to lunch. I know he won’t—after he 
reads the note. But he will have come 


expecting to stay, so you must at least 
go through the form of asking him. 
Do you understand, Hetty?” 
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. 


said the 


cal 


to herself she added, 
{ just the same it would be nice to 
him stay for lunch.” 
en her Aunt Alice, after she had 
her the note, made a motion as if 


again. And 


the 


n, 


ugh she let it go, she put her hand 
her eves and said, “I don’t know. 
. I just want to be let 


mnt know 


Hetty 


drove 


ss she thought 


into town 


it 


Alice 


all over 
has lost 


conviction and curiosity. 
\fter the dentist’s James drove her 
er aunt’s apartment and reminded 
instructions 


that he 


had had 
come back for her at two-thirty. 
“Yes, but a great deal 


1 happen,’ she 


apropos it wot 


re- 


seem, of nothing at all, 
‘hetween now and two- 


ot in the city. 


ek 


lt was July and it was 


But she 


could not remember ever 


a) 


re being 


in town 


in 


dsummer, which made 


all the nicer, like an 
adventure, like being in 
a brand new place where 


And Aunt 
like that, too. 


Wi 


had never been be- 


Alice’s f 


lat 
It 


was lovely in winter, to 


by 


\ inter 


S 


if 


ure, so lovely that 


never had 


on the 


lunch; = for 
seemed that 
as lunch over than they 


lashed 


( 


vay 


Satur 


enough 


occasional 
day when 
had come there to 


it always 


no sooner 


or a concert or 


arity fair. 


would 
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off to the mat- 


This time 


have 
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“you 


with 
with 
her 


CAN 


she decided 


to 


SEE 
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little while at least to get acquainted 
with it. 

The elevator whisked her up to the 
sixth floor. 

Up on the sixth floor the city was not 
hot, for a little breeze that refused to 
drop to street level played around the 
windows of her Aunt Alice’s apartment. 

Hetty turned on the electric fan, not 
because she needed it, but because it 
seemed a pity when it was there not to 
use it. 

Mamie was not especially glad to see 
her, although she expected her, because 
Miss Alice had telephoned her the 
change of plan. 

Mamie did not mind in the least 
coming in from her vacation on her 
married sister's farm to dust up the 
apartment and get in provisions and 


bed 


FOR YOURSELF THAT I AM ILL TO-DAY” 
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altogether upset the careful arrange- 
ments which had been made when the 
apartment was closed for the summer. 
It would have been all right if the 
lunch had been for Miss Alice herself, 
but she rather resented so much dis- 
turbance for the sake of feeding this 
chit of a thing. 

Hetty didn’t expect Mamie to be 
very glad to see her. It was well known 
that Mamie cared nothing for anyone 
but Aunt Alice. She had been Aunt 
Alice’s nurse when Aunt Alice was a 
tiny thing and, as Aunt Alice was now 
thirty-four, that made Mamie 
ing to Hetty’s arithmetic—somewhere 
in her fifties. And as Hetty liked to 
be very gentle with the old, she gave 
Mamie a nice kiss on the cheek. 

Mamie did 
clative. 

Hetty looked about the kitchen to see 
what was being prepared for lunch. 
“Oh yummy, yum!” she cried. “Broilers! 
Mamie! And French pastries! Mamie, 
I adore you! Mamie, did you know I 
adored you?” 

“You adore 
Mamie coldly. 

Hetty turned that over thoughtfully. 
“Not that,’ she decided. 
stomach I adore. 


accord- 


not seem very appre- 


your stomach,” said 


“Tt isn’t my 
It is the things that 
go into my stomach.” 

Then she went over to the table and 
examined the pastries with joyful antici- 
pation. “Oh, the white-cherry tart!” 
she exclaimed. “And this precious 
chocolate, and the pie-crusty, whipped- 
cream one!” 

She put arm about Mamie’s 
waist, and this time the kiss she gave 
“Mamie,” 
“you are my _ heart’s 
You are my one love.”’ She 


her 


her was a resounding one. 
told her, 
treasure. 


she 


ignored the way Mamie shrugged her 
shoulders and went on shelling peas. 
(And speaking of love, something else 


came into her mind. “You know, 
Mamie,” she said, “I am going to tell 
you something I have never told anyone 
before: Mamie, do you know that I 


have never had a real affair in my life? 
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Of course, there have been the 
one meets one place and anothe: 
that sort of thing. But not an 
Not a real affair!” 

Mamie gave a faint sniff. 

Alice seem pretty well?” she wanted to 
know. 

“Oh, she is well,’’ Hetty assured |er 
“She is as well as anything.” 

She drifted back to the living roo 
taste again the flavor of its midsumine 
strangeness. She had never liked it 5, 
well as in its present wrappings. Chyairs 
and desks and sofas and pictures wer 
masked in covers of gray and _ green- 
striped crash. It made of it a deliviit- 
fully strange and unfamiliar place. |! 
made it into a stranger’s room. It was 
also like being at a masquerade ball, 
trying to recognize all these masked 
forms. The writing desk and sofa, of 
course, knew. And the Italian 
chair between two of the windows was 
not hard to guess. But which was this 
slim little fellow over by the door? And 
which the subtle nondescript beside 
it? 

And the pictures! One could never 
penetrate through those green and gray 
stripes to see where hung the painting 
of the blooming plum tree, and where 
the sunny strip of road, or which was 
the black and white print that looked 
half a castle and half a boat. Then 
suddenly she found it amusing to see 
those squares of striped crash hanging 
on the wall as if they themselves were 
objets dart. 

She walked to one, holding up an 
imaginary lorgnette. ‘*‘ Wonderful!” she 
exclaimed. ‘Wonderful tones. Wonder- 
ful lighting.”” But she soon gave up 
that game because she kept thinking 
how much more fun it would be if there 
were two of them to play it. 

One mirror was unswathed. But 
she gave only a casual glance at thie 
large, solid-looking, fresh-colored girl 
of fourteen who, in spite of her length 
of limb and her hundred and twent) 
pounds, looked only an extraordinari|) 
good-natured child. She was not en- 


one 
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about what she 
*T must do something 
ut that 
ected. 
Then the bell rang and 
man arrived. 
Hetty Morgan fell in love 
th him the minute she saw 
m. He was not too old; 
was nice and slim; his 


isiastic 


sometime,” she 


thes were above reproach; 


| her 
| at once the grown lady. 
{ 


iid his manners made 
But in spite of his grown- 
upness there was a look in his 
eves that made her think of 
her little brother when he 
was afraid the pup was going 
to be put out in the rain. 

His look grew very worried 
when Hetty delivered her 
aunt’s message and his read- 
ing of her letter was almost 
When he had fin- 
Hetty saw that the 
hand that held it so tightly 
little. And = she 
thought no less of him for 
that. Her woman’s intuition 
told her what had happened: he had 
heen hoping to marry her Aunt Alice, 
and Aunt Alice, as he might have 
expected if he had really known her, 
had suddenly been afraid to go on with 
it. Aunt Alice was like that. 

He picked up his hat to go. But 
having so pleasantly fallen in love with 
him, she did not at all want him to go; 
lie was so lean and dark and handsome! 
Ile was so impressively grown—and at 
the same time so like her little brother! 

* But you are to have lunch with me,” 
she remonstrated. “My Aunt Alice 
spoke of it specially—told me to be sure 
to ask you to stay. And there are 
French pastries and broilers. And I 
should hate to eat all by myself.” 

He hesitated. 

She permitted 
ippealingly 


feverish. 
ished 


shook a 


her eyes to mist 
a gift that she had. 

That conquered him; he released his 
hat again. 


*“ MAMIE, 


OF THE MORGANS 


YOU ARE MY HEART'S TREASURE” 


She linked her arm within his and 
gave it a little squeeze. 

“You are a perfect darling to stay,” 
she said. “And Ill do something for 
you some day.” 

She led him to the wall to where the 
biggest painting hung, concealed by its 
green and gray crash. 

“Isn't this a lovely thing!” she cried 
to him. 

She had never before known any 
human being to take so promptly to 
“fooling.” He stood back a little as if 
to see it the better. “Lovely!” he ex- 
claimed, with a delightful awe in his voice. 
“Lovely!” 

She drew him to another of those 
flat green and gray suspended packages. 

**T don’t care so much for this one,” 
he announced promptly. 

She drew away from 
shocked little murmur. 
she reproached him. 


him with a 
“My dear!” 
“Why, it is a 
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superb thing. It has been exhibited 
and everything.” 

“T can't help it,” he told her. 

She cocked her head on one side as if 
** Just 
what is it, dear,”” she asked him, “that 


you don’t like about it?” 


to see it from his point of view. 


He closed one eve and held his hand 
at arm's length before him, his palm 


almost against the crash—a most pro- 
“It is all in 
he told her presently, 
waving his hand at one whole side of the 
picture 
crude.” 

She chuckled inwardly and led him to 
another square of green and gray. 

“My dear girl!” 


thusiastically. 


fessional-looking gesture. 
through there,” 
“Very crude. Very strangely 


exclaimed 
“This is you! 


he en- 


This is a 


“BUT Yo ARE TO HAVE LUNCH WITH 
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portrait of you! What 
dinary likeness!” 


She was convulsed. 


an extr 
She turned 
that her head was against his shou 
and shook with laughter. 

Then a sudden resolve came to 
She knew definitely and finally \ 
she wanted. 

She drew him over to the sofa. = 
sat down beside him and linked her « 
with his. 

* Do you believe in love at first sigh! 
she asked him by way of a prelimins 

A troubled reminiscent look came int 
his eves. 

She began a long and intimate mor 
she told him the kind of m 
she intended to marry; she told him 
her 


logue: 


secret. sins—how greedy she was 
over a candy box and how s\« 
hated to make her bed a: 

hang up her clothes. She told 
him what hate 

in others: she hated other peopl: 
to hated 
shirkers. She gave him seanda!| 
how 
she had almost been suspended 
from. school, how she and |x 

brother Dick had taken out the 
roadster either of then 
had properly learned to drive and 
of the disaster that had befalle: 
them and the car. 
herself in no way. She gave her 
self to him at in th 
most humiliating and most sinfu! 
part of her history. 


sins she most 


be greedy and she 


ous bits of autobiography 


before 


She spared 


her worst 


He listened gravely and re 
spectfully and if sometimes ther 
was the shadow of a smile abou! 
his mouth she did not mind. 

“Now tell me about you,” shi 
begged. 

He started a little. “Oh! Me? 
There is nothing about me that 
is interesting at all. 
prosy old man.” 

“Oh, not 
sured him. There was almost « 
query in her voice if 
were inquiring just how old. 


I am only « 


old!” 


so she 


as shie 


ME” 





SHE TOLD HIM THE KIND OF 

She waited a little to see if he had any 
confessions to make or any personal 
history to tell. 

It seemed he had not. 

“Of course, | am ready to take you 
on faith,’ she told him. 

He gave her a startled look. 

“T knew,” she went on, “from the 
first minute you came into that room 
that we were meant for each other.” 

His eves opened wide in alarm. “Dear 
little girl,” he began protestingly. 

*T am almost as tall as you are,” she 
reminded him gently. “I know I am 
only fourteen years old, but I think I 
am the sort that would marry young. 
Say, seventeen or eighteen. I don’t 
mind waiting for you at all. And it 
would) give you time,” she added 


delicately “to get over—er—anything 


” 


olan: 
“But that is just it,” he told her 
bravely. “‘I am the sort of fool who 


MAN SHE 


INTENDED TO MARRY 


doesn’t get over things. I have cared 
for only one woman and | am not likely 
to care for another one.” 

“Isn't that very rare?” she inquired 
with interest. 

“So rare,”’ he replied, “as to be almost 
bad form.” 

Her heart ached for him and_ she 
adored him for his loyalty. She admired 
that aunt, who in spite of her years, 
could amazingly evoke constancy like 
this. 


“LT appreciate the honor very much,” 
he was going on. “I feel it more deeply 
than I can tell you and I shall count it 


always one of 
memories.” 

She liked that immensely. It seemed 
to her at that moment that there was 
nothing she would rather be than a 
most precious memory. It set one up 
so, it gave one confidence and _ satis- 
faction. 


my most precious 
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“You not going to take this to 
heart, Lhope,” he begged her. *“* You are 
young and you may in time come to 


care for some one else.” 

“T may,” ““And_ besides 
there is something distinguished about 
being disappointed in love. It is some- 
thing I’ve always rather craved.” 

‘But not to brood over it and pine 


she said. 


away,” he begged. 

*No-o,”” she assented thoughtfully, 
almost reluctantly. “That isn’t being 
done nowadays, is it?” 

“It is not considered the thing any 
more at all,” he instructed her. 

“IT know,” she admitted. is a 


bal 


sort of dashing heartless devil-may-care 


ave 
“Ttis.” he said. “It is, indeed.” 
Then Mamie announced lunch. 

had that Mamie’s 


She forgotten 


“MY AUNT ALICE 


Is 
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luncheons were so lovely. There \ 
little lettuce sandwiches and tall els 
of iced tea with a cherry floating 
She did not notice t 
Mamie put all five pastries on the ta 
She did not notice that while she 
three the gentleman ate but one. > 
only saw with self-approbation and 
vague regret that one was left on 
plate. 

After lunch there was an hour bet 
James would come. 

*T want to ask you to let me do sony 


top of each. 


thing for you,” he begged her. “You 
have done something very wonderf! 


have softened for me 


And 


for me: 
bitter hour. 


you 
besides | 


CcCanno 


forget that I am the cause of your firs! 


disappointment in love. — Isn’t) the 


some little souvenir you would like?” 


She considered — it thoughtfull 


AN AWFUL COWARD” 


re 
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<) oes?” she suddenly suggested in- 
“T am crazy for a pair 

ind-colored but mother 
-s I don’t need them. I should 
re having you get me those.” 


tionally. 
sports 


\lamie did not know they were gone 
til they returned, them 
ving a box that looked suspiciously 


each of 


a shoe box. 
fhe time came for saying good-by, 
then that had her 
She caught him by the 
el of his coat to detain him. 

You know,” she expiained to him, 
‘my Aunt Alice in some ways ts the 
bravest lady I know, but she really is 
in awful coward.” 

He had winced a little at the name. 

‘You went on, “once 
when Dick and I were out in the sail- 
hoat with Aunt Alice and a man who 
vas Visiting us, the boat capsized and 
Dick and me both to 
shore and when we got there we found 

was Aunt Alice who had saved us and 
ot the man. It was Aunt Alice.” 
“She would,” he said simply. 


it was she 


inspiration. 


know,” she 


ome one got 


“But she gets cold feet,” her niece 
confessed for her. “Sometimes they 
ask her to speak at clubs and things, 

she says she will, and then when 
the time comes near, she gets scared and 
tries to back out. If my father is there 
he won't let her, because if she doesn’t 
out 


back 


she goes through it beauti- 


\ strange sudden hope came into 
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* You think,” he began with 
a sort of desperate eagerness. 
“Tam practically sure,” she told him. 
“Then what should I do?” he asked 
her humbly. 


his eyes. 


“James will be here in just a moment,” 
she told him. “Why don’t you come 
out with me and make her?” 

His face was radiant now. “Would 
I have time,” he begged her humbly, 
“to dash out and get a few flowers?” 

“Certainly,” she assured him. “It 
won't hurt James to wait. Or candy. 
We have flowers In 
garden.” 

While he was on his errand she went 
out to Mamie in the kitchen. “* Mamie,” 
she said, “this has been a real day. I 
have been to the dentist and had my 
teeth cleaned and two small fillings put 
in. I saw a gentleman have his heart 
broken. In fact, I handed him the 
letter that broke his heart. [I had 
lunch with a strange man. I offered 
him my hand and heart in marriage and 
was refused. A man that 
before to-day bought me two pairs of 
shoes, sports that I asked him for and 
dancing shoes that I didn’t. I have 
brought—or I think I brought 
together two people who thought they 
had separated forever. 
their whole lives. Mamie, if you can 
think of anything I haven't done I 
wish you would tell me.” 

Said Mamie with asperity, “there is 
one pastry left that you didn’t eat.” 


oceans of our 


I never saw 


have 


I have changed 





Kings of the Waters 


BY HERBERT 


IIEN we drove up to Medway 
House one sunny afternoon in 
early spring we found the master of 
Medway preparing to wage war. The 
warm weather had brought the alligators 
out from their winter dens and they had 
begun to take their annual toll. Some 
of them had been shot, but the grim 
reptilian raiders were still harrying the 
plantation and effective 
measures were needed to teach them a 
lesson. Even wise old ‘gators, which 
have learned how to take care of them- 
selves against men with rifles, will often 
succumb to the lure of a dead gallinule 
or squirrel suspended a foot or so above 
the water with a large steel hook, at- 
tached to a length of stout rope, con- 
It was this method 
which was to be employed at Medway, 
where, in all likelihood, it was known 
and used more than two centuries ago 
when Landgrave Smith, one of the great 
barons of early Carolina and sometime 
governor of the Province, lived in the 
strong brick house on Back River, the 
first brick house built in the vast forest 
that covered the whole Low Country 
outside of Charles Town. 
If the old Landgrave were not sunk 
in such deep slumber in his tomb under 
the Medway live oaks and cedars, he 


hogs, more 


cealed in its carcass. 


might hear now and again on warm 
spring evenings a familiar sound—the 
hollow, reverberant bellowing of the 
big bull alligators trumpeting their love 
songs by the reedy shore of the winding 
river and along the shadowy banks of 
the still lagoons. It is a sound not easily 
described —resonant, tremulous, mourn- 
ful, menacing, vet, to the understand- 
ing ear, and more grateful 
than sound to be 


sweeter 


any other heard 


RAVENEL SASS 


to-day in the wild places of the Loy 
Country. 

This fantastic, melancholy music js a 
voice out of the romantic past. It is a 


reminder of those adventurous earl 


days when, according to the old chroni 
clers, a man could scarcely sleep in the 


woods near one of the great swamps be 
the and terrifying 
chorus of the wild beasts. The wolf and 
the puma have vanished and, while the 
black bear and the bay lynx still sur- 
vive, they are now prudently silent 
The ’gator, lower in the animal seale and 
seemingly less fitted than these others 
to meet the changed conditions due to 
the coming of the white man, has fared 
better than any of them in the struggle 
with the new foe and still boldly lifts 
up his voice along the rivers and back- 
waters, the wildest and strangest of all 
the voices of the Low Country woods 

Strange as that voice is, the creature 
to which it belongs is stranger still. The 
*gator has not received his due. He has 
not been invested with the glamour 
which has been thrown round certain 
other American animals such as_ thie 
moose, the elk, the deer, the grizzly, and 
the puma or mountain lion—the “pan- 
ther” of so many thrilling and generally 
unveracious tales. Yet, because of his 
size and strength, his grotesque and 
“prehistoric” appearance, his odd and 
interesting habits, and the wild, un 
couth loveliness of his chosen haunts. 
he should appeal to the imagination as 
powerfully as any of the other denizens 
of the American forests. He is not, 
under ordinary conditions, dangerous 
to man, but neither is the grizzly bear 
himself as we now know him; and there 
was a time when the ’gator, not yet 


cause of hideous 
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red cautious by sad experience of 
man’s 
vonist with 
| be taken. 

nist, 


white weapons, Was an 
whom no_ liberties 
William Bartram, the 
one of the most trustworthy 
le early travelers, tells how his 
was attacked by huge alligators 
ig his journey through the South, 
doubtless it 
ire that the long armored saurians 
much afraid of the Indians’ 
‘To-day, as in the case of the 
‘ly, the 
enace not because he lacks strength to 
| men but because he has acquired 
sdom. 
\ big ’gator in his native wild, gliding 
vly across the lagoon like a_half- 
ibmerged submarine, the craggy upper- 
if of his huge, misshapen head and 
cigit or nine feet of his jagged, plated 
hack showing above the smooth surface 
the water, is an impressive and 
memorable spectacle. Seen in the misty 


is a reasonable con- 
e not 
WS, 


‘gator has ceased to be a 


dimness of dawn or amid the shadows of 
dt in the and gloomy 
setting of a cypress swamp gray and 


isk, 


grotesque 


hostly in its shrouds of Spanish moss, 
the grim black monster, forging silently 


EVEN WISE OLD ‘GATORS WILL 


THE 
4 
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the still, wine-colored water, 
seems a direct and worthy descendant 
of some mighty dinosaur of the Jurassic 
inland He looks  appallingly 
formidable; and these old bull dragons 
of the landlocked lagoons are in truth 
of their watery domains, ac- 
knowledging no overlord except) Man. 
In the larger rivers of the Low Country, 
however, through which the sea tides 
sweep inland for many the 
alligator’s sovereignty secure. 
Up these rivers herds 


through 


seas. 


masters 


miles, 
is less 
of big dolphins, 
are universally 
make long voy- 
ages in quest of food or adventure, and 
I have often wondered what happens 
when these wanderers from the inlets 
and marsh creeks of the coast meet the 


or porpoises as they 


miscalled, occasionally 


saurians that live in the upper reaches 


of the winding waterways. 

A large porpoise is nine feet long; 
a large alligator may be twelve feet or 
even The alligator has a more 
impressive array of teeth, his tail is as 


more. 


dangerous a weapon as his jaws, and 
he carries a heavy coat of defensive 
armor to boot. Yet in a fight the 
poise would almost certainly win, 


por- 
and 


OFTEN SUCCUMB TO THE 
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THE PORPOISE LEAPED THROUGH THE MAINSAIL 


q 2 
Ate? 


the reason why such encounters are so 
rare as to be almost unheard of probably 
lies in the ’gator’s unwillingness to face 
an antagonist whom he knows to be 
more than a match for him. In the 
earlier days, when alligators were more 
abundant in the larger rivers and came 
in greater numbers down to the brack- 
ish portions of the tidal streams, there 
was doubtless better opportunity to 
observe their attitude and behavior to- 
ward the invaders from the sea coast. 
When Sir Charles Lyell, the great Eng- 
lish geologist, visited America for the 
second time, the alligators of the South 


Carolina and Georgia 

lands interested him ck 

and among the notes \ 
he made regarding the 
the following, perhaps 
generally known to stud 
of alligator lore: 


Mr. Couper (Lyell’s hos 
Darien, Georgia, and a nat 
ist of distinction) told me 
in the summer of 1845 hy 
a shoal of porpoises comin, 
to that part of the Altan 
where the fresh and salt.w 
meet, a space about a mili 
length, the favorite fis! 
ground of the alligators, whe: 
there is brackish water, whic! 
shifts its place according to t] 
varying strength of the river and 
the tide. Here were seen about 
fifty alligators, each with head 
and neck raised above the water 
looking down the stream at thei: 
enemies, before whom they had 
fled, terror-stricken, and expect 
ing an attack. The porpoises, 
no more than a dozen in number, 
moved on in. two ranks, and 
were evidently complete masters 
of the field. So powerful, in 
deed, are they that they hav: 
been known to chase a larg: 


, is P alligator to the bank and, putting 


ey, : their snouts under his belly, toss 
™ 


him ashore. 


If the kings of the fresh- 

water rivers are still sub- 

jected from time to time to this 
humiliating treatment by the masters 
of the salt-water inlets and creeks, 
I have never met with any man 
who has witnessed it, though that is 


hardly in itself sufficient reason for 


rejecting Couper’s story. Probably the 
porpoise’s marvelous skill and agility 
in the water and his superior swiftness 
would be as important as his strength in 
giving him a decisive advantage over 
his reptilian opponent. By comparison, 
the alligator is clumsy and slow. Thus, 
in capturing his prey, the ’gator simply 
engulfs it in his wide jaws, whereas thi 


Se ene 


OO 
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poise, racing at express-train speed, 
almost to a 
“s breadth the exact spot on the 
ly of the small poison-finned catfish 
which it must be bitten in two. Some 
1 ago, In an article containing some 
tes about porpoises, I ventured to 
peat a story told by a negro fisher- 
in, Who declared that a porpoise, cut 
in a narrow creek, had leaped clear 
er a twenty-foot scow and thus made 
Although it is not unusual 
to see porpoises make considerable leaps 
out of the water when badly frightened 
or at play, [ had never seen one com- 
pelled to utilize its and 
strength to the utmost in long-distance 
vaulting, and [I was rather doubtful of 
I have still to see for 
myself a feat as impressive as that one, 
hut not long since a planter of the coast, 


nus able to caleulate 


[Is escape. 


sw ift ness 


the negro’s story. 


who has known porpoises all his long 
life and who is not a spinner of yarns, 
sent me the following narrative: 


[wo porpoises were seen to enter a long 


creek on high flood tide. A large wood sloop 


being at hand, it was fastened across the 


THE BUCKS SOMETIMES TAKE TO THE 


WATER WHEN 
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creek near the mouth. After some consider- 
able time, the porpoises came down and 
repeatedly raised their heads out of the 
water, carefully inspecting the boat. They 
went back up the creek. Later they came 
down with a rush, the creek being in a tur 
moil. When near the sloop, the large one 
leaped out of the water and passed through 
the mainsail, which had been pulled up as 
A flat ten feet wide 
The large 


an additional barrier. 
was tied alongside the sloop. 
porpoise cleared the sloop and the flat and 
went free. The smaller one followed and 
cleared the sloop but not far enough to clear 
the flat. 


gradually tiring, until he died. 


He lashed and jumped furiously, 
The larger 
one—which was apparently the mother 
waited outside, continually looking back for 
its kid, until, hope having died, it slowly 
and reluctantly bobbed down the stream. 
It had jumped about thirty feet. 


The porpoise is a common sight in the 
innumerable waterways that wind every- 
where through the wide marshes of the 
Low. Country coast. To the 
dweller it is one of the most familiar of 
all wild beasts—though he seldom 
thinks of it wild beast and can 
scarcely be persuaded that it is not a 


coast 


as a 


THE "GATORS ARE STILL ABROAD 
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fish. There were no men in the world 
in that remote epoch when the fore- 
runners of the porpoise underwent the 
slow evolutionary process through which 
the land altogether and 
made the water their home; but man 
coming long ages afterward to take 
possession of the land, and it was the 
porpoise’s vood fortune to vet off of it 
before the two-legged destroyer arrived. 
Thanks to that land to 
water far back in the dim dawn of its 
the although 
among the largest of the mammals of 
the Low Country, is perhaps the most 
abundant of them all with the excep- 
tion of little fellows like the “possum and 
the cottontail. The have been 
driven to the deep swamps, and the 
deer, though still 
their own or 


show 


they forso »k 


Wiis 


change from 


race history, porpoise, 


bear 
numerous and now 
no 
droves in 
but the salt creeks 
and rivers of the coast behind the barrier 


holding increasing, 


longer themselves in 
every woodland; 
islands and the open waters of the ocean 
along the lonely beaches are. still 
ground for the 


sea 
a fairly safe hunting 
porpoise herds. 

Not long ago I sailed up a broad 
beautiful marsh creek on the bank of 
which stands a fine old mansion where 
Lafayette entertained in regal 
fashion by the great planters when he 
visited Edisto Island after the Revo- 
lution. From the windows of the house, 


Was 


set in a grove of handsome trees on the 
island shore, he might have watched the 
porpoises rolling and sounding in the 
creek before him; vet I doubt whether 
more of them than [ saw that 
afternoon as our launch passed by the 
old house toward the Edisto landing. 

There were fifteen or twenty in the 
herd. Now there, a dark 
curved back for a moment 
above the water as the big sea mammals 
pursued their undulating course. They 
were attending strictly to business—in 
other looking for a supper. 
There was no spirited dashing back and 
forth, no frisking about at the surface, 
no headlong leaping out of the water, 


he saw 


here, now 


showed 


wi yrds, 
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such as one sometimes sees, especi: 


just outside of the surf of the bar 

islands. But it was pleasant to wa 

them as, I said to myself, Lafaye 
might have watched them at that v 
spot; and they enhanced immeasura! 
the charm and interest of the scene 
the sun dropped down behind the far 

woods of the South Edisto swamps 

the west where the deer on Jeho- 
Island, and perhaps a big black bea: 
the Ti-Ti jungle, were bestirring the: 
selves after a long day’s rest in tli 
safe retreats and making ready for | 
night's activities. 

In that strange jungle of Ti-Ti, as | 
watched the porpoises, alligators | 
were stirring. Ti-Ti, with the water 
round-about it, is the home of mai 
*gators, as, for that matter, are all | 
big swamps of the Low Country, swamps 
whose ponds and pools and_ slugyis 
watercourses, swarming with fish, neve 
go dry even in the dryest weather. On 
high ground in these swamps, genera!| 
near water and in some fairly ope: 
place where the sunlight can strike down 
through the trees, the female saurian 
makes her nest, scooping out a shallow 
depression in the sand or earth and, 
after the dull white eggs, which may 
number as many as forty, have been 
deposited in it, piling dead leaves and 
trash over her treasures until she has 
made a mound two feet or so in height 
and about four feet in diameter. ‘The 
sun performs the work of incubation, 
and, in this region at any rate, the prov 
ess is seldom interrupted by man _ be 
cause comparatively few men go into 
the swamps, in the warm season. Whe: 
the cool days come and the hunters 
take to the woods, the young ‘gators are 
well able to take care of themselves. 
and the members of the ‘gator tribe in 
general, big and little, are already re 
tiring to the secret dens where they wil! 
spend the winter. 

It is probably to this habit of ‘den 
ning up” in the fall and remaining in 
seclusion until the return of the warm 
weather again closes his favorite haunts 
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ll except the hardiest 
intruders that 
alligator owes his sur- 


uman 


lin such large numbers 
Oc- 
ionally an alligator 

be found abroad in 


the Low Country. 


uter, but this is a rare 
urrence and is always 
lue to aecident of some 
Kl id. This the 
reptile race shares in the 


king of 


fullest measure the typical 
reptilian fondness for hot 
the hotter the 
His active life is 
lived at a season when his 


weather, 
he { ter. 


watery fastnesses, steam- 
ing in the sun, are not 
tempting to most white 
men—a season when few 
hunters or fishermen, 
or black, are in- 
clined to spend much time 
on the inland rivers and 
lagoons or in the swamps: 
and 


than 


white 


this fact, even more 
the and 
knowledge of man’s ways 


wisdom 


which have somehow crept 
into his little brain, has 
helped him to hold his 
own in the struggle against 
the relentless foe of the 
wild creatures, so that he 
still lives on in goodly numbers in the 
Low Country to give an added touch 
of wildness and mystery to the beauti- 
ful, slow-flowing, serpentine rivers of 
the old plantation region, so rich in 
story and legend, and to the teeming 
waters of the swamp ponds and lagoons. 

Only occasionally do the alligators 
come down the rivers to the salt creeks 
and inlets close to the sea where the 
dolphins are at home. When they do 
come, they sometimes cause conster- 
nation among the negroes of the coast, 
less accustomed to the big reptiles than 
their brethren of the inland fresh-water 
country. Not long ago a ’gator, which 
had traveled downstream in time of 


ah ’ 
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BLUE HERON TRIED TO KEEP PACE- 


freshet, appeared in the midst of some 
boys and girls bathing on the shore 
of a large river near its mouth. It was 
only a small *gator, but when it darted 
between the legs of a little colored boy 
swimming in the water the boy collapsed 
in a faint. Upstream, in alligatorland, 
the plantation negroes, while they will 
not go swimming in ’gator ponds, know 
the saurians too well to be much afraid 
of them. The white man treats them 
with still less respect; yet under certain 
conditions the most timid of ‘gators 
may become a menace to life and limb. 
It is not a good plan to approach too 
close to the jaws or tail of a wounded 
*gator, and the man who places himself 
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directly between a big saurian and his 
watery 
risk. 
One day last spring, in an old plan- 
tation house near the Santee, I sat in a 
chair from which, it might almost be 
said, Francis Marion, the Swamp Fox 
of the Revolution, leaped full tilt into 
the waters of a wide creek which was 
and is a famous “gator haunt. While his 
troopers had ridden on some distance 
through the woods, he had stopped at 
the house and asked for a cup of coffee; 
and tradition says that he was resting 


refuge assumes considerable 


in one of the downstairs rooms, sitting 
in one chair with his feet cocked up on 
another, when a negro rushed in. 

*De Redcoats! De Redcoats!” cried 
the panting black; and through the 
windows they could see the glint of steel 
along the edge of the woods across the 
wide lawn. Out of the back door sped 
the Swamp Fox and down the path to 
the creek a hundred yards or so behind 
the house. Whether it was the season 
of alligators I do not know, but, even if 
it was the very heart of summer, it is 


highly improbable that the thoug! 
hidden dangers in the creek waters « 
entered Marion’s mind. He had | 
reared among ‘gators and knew | 
well; the mightiest saurian of the Sar 
was an angel of light compared 
Tarleton; and the swampy isla 
wilderness beyond the creek, an 
gator-stronghold, seemed at that 
ment as lovely as the Promised La 
So, thinking of Redeoats behind 
rather than of ‘gators in front of h 
the Swamp Fox plunged in, swam 
creek, and lived to fight many anothier 
battle. 

Over and over again, since the earliest 
days of deer hunting in the Low 
Country, the hunted deer have take: 
the same chance that the hunted patri 
leader may have taken that day. 
Writing to his son John, in Octobe r, 
1774, Elias Ball, of Kensington Plan- 
tation told how “a stout Buck” was 
started by Joseph Bell, who “gave him 


along chase; at length he took the river 


and came where Stepney was minding 
rice, and he heard a noise in ye river, 


AGLES FIND THESE CATFISH-HALVES FLOATING ON THE SURFACH 


he. 
this 
up 

and 
ste! 
ing 


“al 
Rin 
the 


sho 


In 


got 
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he looked about him and there he saw 
this stout Buck; up he startes and runs 
up to Cupid, who immediately went 
and got a shot, and Laced him from 
stem to stern.”” The Wednesday follow- 
ing another “stout fellow” 
“and he came Blundering down ye 
River as ye other had done.” A man on 
the bank saw him coming but had no 
shot for his gun; so he “broke his Pipe 
in pieces and put that in his gun and 
vot so close to the Buck as to shoot him 


was roused, 


in his ear, and got him; and just as I 
came home lo, he came swagger- 
ing with him. I do assure you, John, he 
was a stout fellow, much stouter than 
the other.” 

To-day in the Low Country, where 
the deer are hunted with dogs just as 
hey were hunted then—though they 
are seldom killed nowadays with frag- 
ments of the hunters’ pipes!—the “stout 
Bucks” sometimes take to the water to 
elude the pack even in the early autumn 
weeks of the hunting season when the 
‘vators are still abroad in large numbers. 
Yet, although a big alligator is amply 
powerful enough to crush a_ buck’s 
hones, I have never met with a hunter 
who had witnessed such a tragedy. 

The hounds are in greater danger. 
The alligators seem to consider dog 
meat a special delicacy, and many a 
too venturesome leader of the pack has 
been dragged under, never to emerge. 
Once gripped in those terrible jaws, 
there is scarcely a chance of escape; 
yet I heard only the other day of a 
plucky hound that saved himself after 
he had all but descended into a big 
‘gator’s maw. 

The dog had not returned after a deer 
hunt, and the hunters, unable to wait 
for him longer, pushed off across a river 
that lay between them and home. They 
midstream when Butler ap- 
peared on the river bank and, seeing 
the boat headed the other way, plunged 
in and began swimming after it. Well 
out from the shore, a big alligator seized 
him. The hunters saw the reptile pull 
him under and gave him up for lost, but, 
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to their surprise and relief, he bobbed 
up again after some moments and swam 
ashore, not much the worse for his 
experience. The eye is the alligator’s 
Achilles’ heel, the tenderest, most vul- 
nerable spot on his body; and Butler’s 
owner believed that the dog, a large and 
powerful animal, struggling frantically 
in the grip of his assailant under the 
water, bit or scratched the monster in 
the eve and thus won his freedom. 

On another hunt last September the 
pack jumped a large buck, which soon 
took to water, swimming across an 
abandoned rice field converted by the 
heavy rains into a lake. 
around to 


A hunter rode 
side of the rice 
field to stop the dogs, which appeared 


the other 


in a few minutes, all of them swimming. 


One hound, however, was missing, and 
in a moment the hunter heard him 
yelping about two hundred yards dis- 
tant, crying out as if in great pain and 
fear. Riding along the rice field bank, 
he presently saw the dog 
feet away in the water. The hound, 
his head and neck above the surface, 
was struggling desperately as though 
trying to free himself from something 
which held his body fast. 

Dismounting quickly, the hunter laid 
his gun on the bank and waded as swiftly 
as he could to the dog’s rescue. It did 
not oecur to his mind that he might 
need his weapon, his first thought being 
that the hound had placed his foot in a 
steel trap set by some negro when the 
rice field was partly dry. He had for- 
gotten, however, that a dog held by a 
trap will almost invariably try to bite 
anyone who approaches, and the frantic 
creature’s snapping jaws prevented him 
from laying hold of it. Wading back to 
the bank, he cut a long stout stick with 
a crotch at the end, and with this he 
probed in the mud beneath the terrified 
animal. As well as he could make out, 
a submerged log was responsible for the 
hound’s predicament, and, placing the 
end of his pole against the log, he pushed 
it vigorously. 

This method brought results. Almost 


some thirty 
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immediately the dog was released and 
struck out for the shore, and the next 
moment the “log” rose to the 
surface—an alligator which, to the 
startled hunter, standing within a yard 
of it, probably seemed fully fifteen feet 
from nose to tail tip, though in reality 
it was just seven and a half feet in length. 
At all events, it was a very truculent, 
a very stupid, or a very sluggish ‘gator. 
Instead of vanishing instantly on finding 
itself at such close quarters with a man, 
it remained motionless on the surface, 
staring at the hunter, and it never 
moved while he waded to the bank, re- 
turned with his gun, and proceeded to 
blow a hole in the saurian’s head with a 
load of buck shot. 

Life swarms, during the warm season, 
in both the fresh and salt waters of the 
Low Country. When we wanted some 
silver fish for black bass bait at Wappa- 
oolah Plantation the other day, the first 
cast of a six-foot net in an old rice field 
canal brought up, in addition to many 
“shiners,” eleven perch and nine cat- 
fish. The alligators, which are almost 
omnivorous, vary their usual fare of 
fish whenever the opportunity offers, 
ducks, other waterfowl, and = small 
mammals being swallowed whole; but 
the feathered and furred denizens of the 
salt-marsh creeks need fear no 


also 


such 


fate, the porpoises confining themselves 
to a fish diet. 

It is often a fine and spirited sight to 
watch them at their hunting. 
feet upstream from our little square- 
nosed bateau the placid surface of the 
winding marsh creek suddenly heaved 


Seventy 


and swirled. Next moment the waters 
divided, and three large dark objects, 
shaped somewhat like torpedoes, came 
rushing side by side down the creek. 
Snatching up the paddles, we struck 
them sharply five or six times against 
the sides of the boat. The porpoises 
might capsize us if they collided with 
our punt, for they were moving at high 
speed and they were so intent at the 
moment on their own affairs that we 
were not sure they would see us. On 
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they came, swimming almost abresst. 
their smooth, curved backs showing 
well above the surface of the stream: 
and all about them, as they rushed to. 
ward us, hundreds of | silvery-whit; 
fish, six or eight inches long, flashed 
upward from the surface, curved thro 
the air, and rained down again into thie 
water. 

The porpoises had overtaken a large 
school of mullet, a school which seemex 
to fill the wide creek from shore to shore 
and from bend to bend. So swiftly were 
they moving, that in a few seconds more 
they would have struck the bateau, and, 
although they would probably have 
seen us in time, it is possible that on! 
our vigorous rapping with the paddle: 
saved us from collision. At any rate, 
they dived when they were about fifteen 
feet from us, passing nearly under the 
boat and swerving out toward the 
deeper water of the channel, and when 
they came up again they were two 
hundred feet away down the creek. 

A little later, when we had dropped 
downstream to another fishing place, 
we saw them again; and now they no 
longer hunted alone. As they rushed 
along through the marginal water, 
sending the mullet flying above and 
round them in a silver rain, a laughing 
gull hovered close overhead, while along 
the soft muddy bank sloping down from 
the marsh, a great blue heron, half as 
tall as a tall man, hopped and flapped 
in desperate haste, trying to keep pace 
with the swift sea monsters that were 
making such a commotion in the quiet 
creek. He was a remarkable spectacle, 
that heron. All his accustomed dignity 
was gone. His long legs seemed to vet 
in his way as he stumbled forward, and 
his wide wings belabored the mud as he 
strove to keep his balance. It was easy 
to see why he was in such a hurry. His 
object was the same as the gull’s and he 
was afraid that the latter would get 
ahead of him. Some of those paniic- 
stricken mullet, leaping helter-skelte: 
out of the water in front of the charging 
porpoises, were likely to leap in thie 
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wrong direction and fall upon the shore, 
and it was a question whether the heron 
the gull would reach them first. 
Which of satellites of the 
porpoise pack outdid the other I do not 
know, for in a moment the chase swept 
around another curve of the creek and 
the tall marsh grass hid them from view. 

The porpoises can safely employ these 
dashing tactics while raiding the mullet 
When they prey on catfish, the 
most abundant fish of the creeks with 
the exception of the mullet, they must 
he more circumspect. 


7 
oO 


these two 


S( hools. 


The long, sharp 
spines in the dorsal and pectoral fins of 
the catfish can inflict an ugly wound; 
and instead of swallowing the fish whole, 
the porpoise chops him neatly in half, 
dividing him, like the celebrated Clong- 
locketty, to the waist,” and 
swallows the rear portion only. The 
forward half may live on for some little 
time, paddling slowly about on the 
water until life ebbs away. A planter 
on one of the sea islands of the coast 
once described a remarkable sight which 
he had witnessed 


“close 


several score of these 
catfish-halves swimming feebly about 
the surface of Combahee River, 
pathetic mementoes of a porpoise raid 
which had evidently occurred at that 
spot only a little while before. Yet, al- 
though many catfish must meet death 
in this strange manner, it is very seldom 


on 
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that one comes upon these halves of cat- 
fish, either living or dead, in the creeks, 
rivers, inlets, along the island 
Evidently nature’s scavengers 
dispose of them quickly; and some of 
them odd and 
history. 

Under 


eagles, 


or or 


beaches. 
have an interesting 
the huge of the bald 
which breed in the thick, semi- 
tropical jungles on the barrier islands 
stretching in a long chain up and down 
the coast, are often to be found many 
catfish These are not the 
remnants of catfish which the eagle has 
captured alive, for the monarch of the 
feathered tribes rarely fishes for himself; 
nor are they the heads of catfish taken 
by the eagle from the osprey, for the 
latter is not present in this region during 
the winter months the eagles 
breed. They are evidently the heads of 
catfish-halves left floating on the surface 
of the offshore waters by porpoises and 
the large sea fish which prey on the cats 
when the latter forsake the shallow 
creeks and inlets for the ocean depths 
upon the coming of cold weather. The 
far-ranging eagles find these catfish- 
halves floating on the surface and carry 
them home to be picked to pieces as 
food for their young; and so it is that 
the porpoises, the kings of the coastal 
waters, help in some measure to support 
the kings of the air. 


nests 


heads. 


when 


Lilacs 


HITE lilacs and spring dawns commingled make 


A blanched mystery. 


Who reads it knows 


What wines the thirst of the Olympians slake, 
And where the soul of sweet Isolde goes. 





In the Service of Art 


BY CLARENCE BRAY HAMMOND 


EAVING the path a moment, he 
stepped over the dusty fringe of 
weeds and in among the corn. It was a 
spot where the soil was uncommonly 
good and the bearing usually was heavy. 
But the “tossels” and ears both showed 
how the plants were crowding their little 
remaining vitality into a yield that 
would be only a fraction of what it should 
have been. The man who had planted 
them reflected their hopelessness with- 
out any of their agonized energy. Being 
intelligent, he knew that effort beyond 
a certain point 
gave up. 

In the dust that spurted from his 
steps were the hoof pits of a pair of work 
horses he had driven away that morning 
and sold. The ground they had plowed 
was dead for rain, and the corn they had 
drawn the cultivator through was “fir- 
ing” with the fatal red of stalks that 
were racing with drought to a stunted 
maturity. And even the money they 
brought wasn’t his. Besides, it wasn’t 
really money, but a check. He never 
saw money any more—the banks kept 
it all. Of course, it was the same thing, 
they said; but he wondered. He used 
to get long green for his crops when he 


was useless. So he 


was young, and now it was always checks 

and all the time the farmers were more 
and more hard up. It couldn't be all 
right for the money to disappear so. 
They were pretty foxy about it, too, 
keeping it out of sight. Last summer 
when he gave a chattel mortgage on some 
of his stuff and asked for the cash and 
wouldn’t take a check, just so him and 
the missus would know what they were 
getting for signing their property away, 
the banker looked at him queer—didn’t 
want to give up the money—but finally 


did. Things was rotten. That money 
was spent anyway—the hogs he bought 
was most of them dead, and the rest 
probably soon would be. Well, as 
old saying was, what was the use? T! 
let Chet Watkins alone now since 
hung himself in the haymow last fa 
None of that for him—how he had to 
hack at that rope!—there were ways a 
damned sight less disagreeable. 

He stopped a moment by the hedge to 
cool himself in the shade before he went 
on up to the house. Back from where 
he had come, the fields were wavering in 
the heat that radiated from the ground. 
“Never see the lazy Lawrence so close,” 
he muttered. 

From inside, as he neared the kitchen 
door, he heard the bang of a sadiron be- 
ing released from its handle onto th 
stove and the rattle and click of another 
one being picked up. He went in with- 
out speaking and sat down at the win- 
dow farthest from her ironing. 

Behind his chair on the window frame 
was a combination match-holder and ca!- 
endar, conveying promiscuously the com- 
pliments of Watlin and Sons, Farm In- 
plements, Hay, Grain and Seeds, Mus- 
kalooma, Iowa. As he tilted back his 
chair his head struck the combinati: 
and knocked it off the nail where it had 
hung beside the reflector lamp. 

“Damn it,” he said. 

He picked up the combination and 
some of the matches. There was a wood- 
land scene pictured upon it, just trees 
and pasture and a few cows—nothing 
really going on. Its colors were briglit, 
and in the midst of a sky of Prussian 
blue was a bland disk representing either 
the sun or moon. He had often won- 
dered which. He had also often won- 
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dered how such pictures were made and 
what was to be thought of them. They 
were no part of his world. 

“Why don’t you hang this contrap- 
tion somewheres else?”’ he asked, as he 
put it back exactly where it had been; 
and then gingerly tilted himself again 
into the position he liked. 

‘How much did you get, Hen?” she 
asked. 

* Two-fifty.” 

“What? Then I don’t get that noo 


“Noo nothing. You git along with 
what you got, same as I do, and blamed 
lucky it ain’t less.” 

“You got to pay three hundred, ain't 
you? 

* Uh-huh.” 

‘How you goin’ to do it, Hen?” 

“God knows.” 

“Maybe they'll give you more time.” 

“'Time—what’'d I do with more time? 
The crop’s gone a’ready.”” 

“Well, Hen, what are you gonna do? 
They won't foreclose, will they?” 

“Like as not.” 

She ironed rapidly and carelessly, her 
face red with heat, and dry—without 

rspiration and without tears. 

“Surely it ain’t so bad. The crop’s 
never failed entire. They'll be some- 
thin’. It might rain to-night.” 

“You bet; and then likely the roads’d 
be so’s I couldn’t git in town to the 
bank.” 

She paused from the ironing and took 
down an almanac from a nail by the 
window. 

‘“**Middle western states.” That’s us, 
ain’tit? It says, ‘Much dry hot weather 
in the latter part of July extending into 
August.’ They certainly hit it there, 
Hen. ‘Around the eighth to the tenth 
of August look out for rains and in some 
sections decidedly cool temperatures.’ 
There now, Hen, that certainly sounds 
reasonable. I know it’d be bad for the 
corn, but I certainly wisht it would turn 
cool like it says.” 

‘““Supposin’ it did rain, and supposin’ 
we did git a crop, all we git out of it, we 
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got to pay to Burbank and his crowd. 
Even the hogs ain’t ourn.”’ 

** Well, it’s somethin’ to keep the place, 
I says; ’n next year ‘ 

“Yeah, next year! Grubbin’ for more 
cash to pay out. Us farmers has got a 
snide deal an’ no mistake. The papers 
is full of talk about all these crooks an’ 
doods in the cities eatin’ our grub and 
spendin’ our cash. Why, doggone it. 
that’s what they do—we raise the stuff 
an’ sell it to “em, an’ we no sooner *n 
git the money for it *n we got to march 
into the bank an’ pay it all back—an’ 
more, er they'll foreclose an’ take the 
damned farm too. God-a-mighty! It 
makes a man want to shoot himself.” 

**Now, Hen, it’s gonna be all right. I 
was jus’ thinkin’ of a sign Paw allus set 
a great store by, an’ he said it’d allus 
work. You take the noo moon, or any 
moon I guess, anyways they’s a noo 
moon to-night, an’ if it’s got a ring aroun’ 
it, an’ they’s any stars inside the ring, 
it’s gonna rain in as many days or nights 
as they is stars.” 

“Gosh, Maw, what’s gonna put a ring 
aroun’ the moon weather like this? The 
air ain’t got as much wet in it as your 
cook stove.” 

“All right; but I’m gonna watch fer 
that sign. . Say, Hen, ‘Il you get 
me some more wood? The fire’s most 
out.” 

“Wood? No. Let it go out.” 

The screen door slammed behind him 
as he stood looking toward the road. 

**Here’s the mail comin’, I guess.” 

A roll of dust like a long swelling wind- 
row covered the length of road from the 
turn at his corner and came closer and 
closer to his gate, rising up from the 
earth as if it were alive. There was 
something funny about the way it rose 
and stretched forward, and he couldn't 
help watching it. While he was cross- 
ing the lot toward the road, the carrier 
called to him, 

“Say, Hen, can I get some water for 
Lizzie?” 

Hen made no answer until he was 
right at the gate, but continued to stare 
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at the postman as if he had never seen 
him before. 

“Hell, no,” he finally said, when he 
few feet 
White's, Ed. 

“That 
“Well, PI let 
How’s 
grays?” 

Hen nodded, as he took the bundle of 
catalogues and farm papers under his 
arm. 


from him. “Go on to 
I'm about dry.’ 
the other 
her cool here a minute. 


Hear you just sold yer 


Was a 


commented. 


5. 
SO! 


how? 


There was one letter. 
‘Yer gonna need “em, Hen. Wha’d 
you sell “em fer?” 

“Sold ‘em fer the money, a’ course. 
Eatin’ their damn heads off, an’ no use 
the gone to 


fer ‘em things ‘s 


hell.” 
“Hard lines all right,” the postman 
said. 


ways 


**Never see the beat a’ this sum- 
As the feller says, I don’t see 
Of course, I 


” 


mer, 
what's gonna come of it. 
never see a real crop failure, but 
“What's the guv’ment say?” 
“Weather? ‘Fair and warm.’ 
that’s what they said yesterday. 


seen to-day’s.” 


. 


Least 
Ain't 
‘Lazy doods! An’ us taxpayers is a 
payin’ them to set around an’ forecast 
the weather. God-a-mighty!” 
“Well, they can’t say anything else, 
As the feller says, the 

**Dry an’ hotter’n hell.” They might 
say that, you bet—only they ain't got 
But they don’t tell us farmers 
Why 


wet > good God 


I Guess, 


the guts. 
nothing useful. ‘member how it 
was in June the corn 
hadn't no growth—Fourth a’ July, as 
the ol’ sayin’ is, corn ought to be big 
enough to hide a fox; but they warn’t 
no corn between here an’ Bethel that'd 
hide a muskrat.” 

“No, by jolly, [ never see the beat a’ 
this summer, dummed if I have.” 


“But [was goin’ to say—the weather 


reports kep’ comin’ and kep’ comin’ 
‘rain, cloudy ‘n cool, cloudy ‘n cool, with 
probally showers,’ right up to the Fourth 


which was, let’s see, that’s- 
“Let's five weeks 
Friday.” 
“All right, say five weeks. 


see ago, come 


Well, I'd 
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been watchin’ the ground below the 
pump every day, an’ I see there hadn’ 
been no ‘vaporation—ground was stayin’ 
I figgered the ra 
couldn't last forever without they 
*vaporation, and that we was in fo: 
dry spell. You bet. But the guv’n: 
never see it. Kep’ singin’ the same too 
till the weather was plumb changed 
God-a-mighty! 
ticians. 


wet as a soused cat. 


i 


The blood-suckin’ po! 
Now Capper 

“Say, Hen, this here’s interestin’, but 
Lizzie’s cool enough, an’ I gotta go. J 
one thing though—as the feller says 
ain’t never so bad they ain't some cro; 
[ ain’t sayin’ much, but some.” 
You know 
Well 


“Yeah, an’ who gits it? 
who gits it; it ain’t us farmers. 
long, I gotta git in.” 

“You bet, I gotta get along too. So 
long, Hen.” 

The dust rippled away from. the 
wheels, and threw up an arid mist, 
which drifted slowly, and then settled 
back upon the velvety ridges of the 
wheel tracks; or desolated still further 
the weeds along the roadside that were 
choked with it already. 

With the bulky mail under one arm 
and the letter in his hand, Hen walked 
back to the house. 

*Here’s ver mail, Maw, an’ a letter.” 

She glanced eagerly at the catalogues 
and papers first, and then at the en- 
velope, before she settled herself to read 
the letter to her husband. 

“It's from Mis’ Wing,” she 
*“Wha’ does she think she wants?” 
Let's 


said, 


* Money, a’ course,”’ he said. 
hear it.” 


Mr. Henry Eastern, 
Bethel, Iowa. 

Dear Str: Needless to say, I was very 
sorry to hear from Mr. Burbank that you 
had not made the past due payments on the 
mortgage. I know times are very hard, but 
I thought if you understood what the situa 
tion was, maybe you could make the pay 
ment somehow, so I asked Mr. Burbank not 
to start any action of foreclosure just yet. I 
am having a hard time myself to make both 
ends meet because I am helping my son, who 
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n Paris studying Art, and I have arranged 
, send him all the income from this mort- 
gage, for as you can imagine, he needs con- 
lerable. But he is getting along so finely 
that I can’t bear to have the money give out, 
nd I thought if you understood how im- 
portant it was you would try to make the 
pavment. Of course, you don’t know my 
son, so I am enclosing a clipping from a 
New York paper which tells what a fine 
artist he is going to be. You can see how 
necessary it is for the money to be raised 
omehow I am sure, and both of us will be 
You may keep the 
clipping, as I have another copy. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Mrs.) Grace L. Wine. 


very grateful to you. 


There was a pause, while Mrs. Eastern 
looked all over the letter. 

“Ts that all of it?” asked Hen. “Does 
she want me to raise money—fer her son 

in Paris—studyin’ art? Is that it?” 


“Yes, I guess that’s it.” 
“Well, God-a-mighty!” 
‘“Let’s see what the paper says:” 


Of the younger American painters spoken 
of in Paris this year, the most promising is 
said to be Mahlon Wing. He comes from one 
of the Middle Western States, and going into 
a milieu at once similar to that he had known 
and profoundly different from it—the farm- 
ing villages of Brittany—he is painting with 
: remarkable blend of conservatism and in- 
dividuality. However, he has won so far no 
conspicuous awards. This is undoubtedly 
hecause of his youth and the suddenness with 
which he has gained attention. It may also 
he partly because he has not yet achieved the 
skill with color that he has in composition. 
Nevertheless his succés d’estime is consider- 
able. 
spontaneous praise of both Marcel Inrey and 
Gustave Marie Pollin, particularly for his 
sense of rhythm. 


His “Breton Carters’ has won the 


Some of his pictures will 
be exhibited in this city next winter. 
“Studyin’ art in Paris—and us—” 
The thought was a large one. “‘ You 
bet; loafin’ around an’ paintin’ naked 
women, most like.” 
“Do you 
breathed. “I wonder how they—” 
Hen rose from his tilted chair and 


suppose so?” his wife 
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went to the water pail. 
empty. 


It was almost 


“If that’s where the money is goin’, 
Burbank an’ ol’ lady Wing an’ her 
paintin’ dood of a son can go to the 
devil. Tll pay ‘em nothin’.” 

“But you got to, Hen.” 

He marched out with the pail to the 
pump. The valve retched for stroke 
after stroke and finally brought up a 
small flow of roily water. He dashed it 
back into the pipe and strode off to the 
lower well. 

She was right, of course. 
him. 

When he returned she was setting out 
some food for him on the table. 

“Minnie just telephoned that the 
baby is frettin’, an’ she wants I should 
come over. Tm leavin’ a snack fer 


They had 


you. 

He saw her off with relief. He was 
crowded—too many things to think 
about. This here was getting under his 
skin. And it was so blistering hot. 

He went into the barn and sat down 
to think awhile and let the sun get lower. 
When the two hundred and fifty was 
paid to-morrow—if he paid it—what 
then? What then? More interest some 
day, and taxes, and more stock to be 
bought somehow, and fed, and what 
then? What then? 

They could take the place and try 
gittin’ interest out of it themselves. The 
ol’ woman—she could stay with Minnie 
and her husband 
—while he 

What made it get so damned black all 
the time? 

With a headache like this he couldn't 
raise any more money. The earth was 
rotten. He'd git his feet offen it. He 
needed a rope, er somethin’. Well, there 
was one. He climbed the polished rungs 
of the ladder into the haymow, and 
stood there, letting his eyes grow used to 
the dark. But he felt himself choking in 
the close air, and there was something 
hanging over in that dark corner. Good 
God! He stood holding the timber be- 
side him, unable to move. Then he half 


it was their turn now 
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fell down the ladder. Some other way 
and quick about it. The sun was on the 
horizon now. But that meant the chores 
must first be done. There’d be a lot of 
people most likely and the place needed 
redding. He dragged hay into the 
spare stalls, fed the hogs, fetched more 
water to the house from the lower well, 
brought in wood, dusted off the car and 
filled her with gas—and all the time the 
rotien ground hunched up against his 
feet, and his head ached. He must be 
crazy. It was getting toward dusk now, 
but the air was still sultry. He sat down 
on the timber sill of the barn and held 
his head. It was aching less, but they 
was still lots to do—lots to do. He 
slipped back into the hay behind him 
and fell asleep. 

It was dark when he awoke. He 
heard the wind—queer, like it is when 
you hear it but can’t feel it. But when 
he went round the corner of the barn he 
felt it strong and cool, and saw the dark 
maples bending before its gusts. On the 
horizon were flashes that were not heat 
lightning. And as the top of the biggest 
maple bowed he suddenly saw the new 
moon; but just for a second, for the 
branches swung up and hid it at once. 
That was bad. However, the are of a 
ring was still visible above the tree tops 
and barely within it was a star. The 


cool rushing of the wind was fine. He 
felt it through his thin hair and whisking 
at his beard. With eyes mostly on the 
sky, he stopped absently beside t}, 
pump, for he was thirsty. But the suck- 
ing racket the valve made reminded hin 
as soon as he pushed the handle down 
that there was nothing there to drink, 
not vet. 

He went indoors to answer the frant i: 
telephone. It was Maw, to tell him Min- 
nie wanted her to stay all night. 

“°N, Hen, they telephoned the weather 
report an’ it’s goin’ to rain.” 

“What fool don’t know that?” 

“Jess says it’s comin’ in time to save 
considerable corn.” 

“O sure, they'll be a crop.” 

“Yeah, that’s jus’ what he says.” 

He put up the receiver and felt for 
matches in the combination calendar- 
matchholder with the ambiguous orb. 
He struck one and blinked in its sudden 
flare, his eves gradually focusing on the 
pictured scene. Sun, ormoon? An’ was 
that funny lookin’ stuff grass? 

Suddenly and brutally, he snatched 
the picture down, spilling the matches 
from the holder over the floor and with 
the jerk of his arm extinguishing the one 
he had lighted. 

“Damn that paintin’ dood,” he 
snarled. 


Spirit 


BY LOUISE DRISCOLL 


if ERE is one who passed through life a seeker, 
But having found, comes back to try if he 
Can catch again the zest of not quite knowing 
And hoping for what seems about to be. 


For since he was, above all things, a seeker, 
He knows now that he never wished to find. 
And, being secure, he longs for the old wonder 

Of the uncertainty he left behind. 
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Our Chained Prometheus 


The Coal Problem and its Solution 


BY ROBERT 


Bureau of Industrial 


N the year 1950 what we now call our 
coal problem will have passed into 
For Americans of the next gen- 
eration it will be one with the maze of 
new problems brought into being by the 
viant forces of the Industrial Revolution. 
When through the steam engine and the 


history. 


power loom the elemental energy of coal 
first poured out into the world it over- 
whelmed old habits and modes of life, 
uprooted millions of peasants from the 
and herded them into factories, 
drove other millions from their ancestral 
homes to strange new lands across the 
We are in the preliminary stages 
of another such technical revolution to- 


soil 


SCds. 
day. Forces are abroad certain to trans- 
form the technical structure of our con- 
temporary civilization, and radically 
alter our habits and modes of life. As in 
the eighteenth century, so in_ the 
twentieth the new revolution awaits 
the unchaining of the Firebringer, coal. 
experts it is the present 
fashion to attribute our fuel and power 
difficulties to what they call the over- 
development of the coal industry. This 
is a superficial and misleading explana- 
tion. It is like explaining hunger by ex- 
cessive agricultural production. The ex- 
perts stress the fact that the coal in- 
dustry is equipped to produce eight 
hundred million tons annually, although 
the market has never taken more than 
some five or six hundred millions, which 
could easily be mined by some two hun- 
dred thousand fewer men than the in- 
dustry now intermittently employs. 
This they call the disease of the coal in- 
dustry which breeds unrest and strikes 
among the miners, harasses the operators 

Vou. CXLVIL.—No 


Even among 


&81.—77 


Research, 


W. BRUERE 


New York 


with the problems of a periodically glut- 
ted market and subjects the consumers 
to the penalties of intensely speculative 
competition in a basic commodity. But 
these evils will not be remedied until the 
technicians grapple with the coal prob- 
lem as fundamentally one of under- 
utilization and remove the barriers 
which now check the free flow of the 
stored energy of coal. To fulfill the 
legitimate aspirations of the great masses 
of mankind toward a richer and more 
abundant life we need a steadily increas- 
ing volume of mechanical energy applied 
to the production of all those things 
upon which the advance of civilization 
depends. The riddle of the coal problem 
lies in the odd fact that, with the largest 
coal deposits in the world, with reserves 
footing up into the thousands of billions 
of tons, we yet perennially suffer from 
fuel and power shortages. 

Why is this so?) John Maurice Clark 
of the University of Chicago proposes 
that we take as a working hypothesis 
what he calls a non-Euclidean view of 
certain of the orthodox economic axi- 
oms, stand them on their heads and ex- 
amine them upside down. Take the 
orthodox proposition: Capital, includ- 
ing machinery, consists of instruments 
of production utilized by human beings 
for the production of wealth. Inverted, 
it becomes: Human beings are instru- 
ments of production utilized by machines 
for the machines’ increase and biological 
development. More startling than the 
heresy itself is the aptness of the inver- 
sion to the present state of our coal in- 
dustry which staggers under the load of 
a mechanical equipment inherited from 
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the eighteenth century, an equipment 
grown gouty and hardened of artery, and 
utterly incapable of meeting the needs 


of our contemporary life. The old race 


of machines, our servants of yesterday, 
have become a crushing incubus; they 


are choking the channels of energy whose 
free flow is the very life of our civilization. 

Their paralyzing influence is most glar- 
ingly manifest along the Atlantic sea- 
board—the Finishing Shop of America— 
although it is spreading rapidly into the 
industrial life of the communities de- 
pendent upon the coal fields of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Our richest veins of 
high-rank coal underlie the Appalachian 
trough, probably the greatest single re- 
servoir of mechanical energy in the 
world. Out of them have come in se- 
quence cheap power, iron and steel, the 
rails that bind the United States to- 
gether, the machines that produce our 
wealth. Since they were opened popu- 
lation and industrial activity both within 
and without the trough have enormously 
increased. In spite of the depletion of 
some of the best mines, the immediately 
contiguous industries do not suffer from 
fuel and power shortages, though their 
costs of production have increased. But 
their prosperity depends upon the pros- 
perity of industry outside the trough and 
upon the increase and prosperity of the 
consuming population. The Appalachian 
trough, as the name signifies, is sur- 
rounded by mountains whose steep and 
narrow passes set definite limits to the 
number of tracks that can be squeezed 
through them. Moreover, the demand 
for coal reaches its peak at the very time 
when the farmers need cars and engines 
to get their harvests to market. The 
result is that year after year, especially 
when mining is uninterrupted by lock- 
outs or strikes and industry is generally 
prosperous, the railroads are jammed; 
perennially at the time of greatest de- 
mand they become a barrier to the es- 
sential flow of the heat and mechanical 
energy of coal. 

On either side of this barrier, and be- 
cause of it, the currents of life grow stag- 


nant, the fiber of the body politi: | 
comes anemic and flaccid, the pioneering 
vitality of the nation is balked. I) thi. 
sense of strangulated accumulatioy, 
coal industry is indeed over-develoye 
But our coal-producing capacity, 
though it is now far in excess of 
our antiquated machines permit us 
use, would not exceed our requirements 
if we could maintain a consistent rate of 
industrial and social development. |, 
business boom times, as in war time. {}y 
giant under the earth is aroused }) 
clamor for all the fuel and power he : 
give us, but the moment he puts for 
his full energy the railroad barrier : 
transportation breaks down, industry 
alarmed by threatened fuel shortag 
business boom turns to business depres- 
sion, the industrial cycle plunges dow 
from peak to valley, and the discourag 
giant sinks back into demoralized slot} 
Other elements, of course, enter into 
business cycle, but this is not the le: 
of them. So the miners become 
victims of intermittent employment, t!) 
operators swing from feast to famine, 
and the consumers pay the piper but 
cannot call the tune. 

For both the miners and the operators 
service to what should be the steadiest 
of all industries turns into a gamble 
Everybody comes to play for the boom. 
The expectation of high prices when the 
boom is on infests the industry with 
speculators whose interest in coal is on 
a par with the bookmaker’s interest in 
horses. Outside of the monopolistically 
controlled anthracite field and a few }i- 
tuminous areas subsidiary to the stee! 
mills and the larger public utilities, the 
coal trade has become a crude kind of 
Monte Carlo. The chances of a lucky 
hundred-to-one shot lead the speculators 
not only to risk the cost of the minimum 
necessary equipment of mines they may 
never take the trouble to set eves upon. 
but also to entice thousands of miners 
into remote mining camps on the lure of 
boom prices and wages, although the 
chances of regular operation match thie 
chance of a lucky draw in a lottery. 
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During the thirty years prior to 1919 the 
average number of days worked in the 
hituminous fields (bituminous is our in- 
dustrial fuel, anthracite almost exclu- 
sively domestic) was 215 out of a pos- 
Since 
this was the average, the actual working 
year for many thousands of miners was 


sible working year of 308 days. 


necessarily far less. In 1919 the average 
was 195 days; in 1921, only 169 days. 
Such intermittency largely accounts for 
the twin phenomena of bankruptcies and 
profiteering, high-wage scales and low 
per-annum earnings. It is because of 
the uncertainties of their employment 
that the miners demand a per-diem wage 
that is often regarded as high in spite of 
the excessive hazards of their occupation. 
Their phenomenal endurance as strikers 
when their wage scale is threatened is 
due to their knowledge that any cut in 
the scale would result in less than a bare 
subsistence for most of them in terms of 
annual income. ‘There are flourishing 
and attractive mining towns, but the 
ty pical mining \ illage is drab and deso- 
late beyond belief. In the midst of the 
richest stores of mechanical energy in the 
world, energy that should be liberating 
mankind for the cultivation of the good 
life, millions of men, women and chil- 
dren struggle in a slough of brutalizing 
poverty, unable to escape not only be- 
cause they live remote from all other in- 
dustries, but also because when their in- 
dustry slackens all other industries slow 
down or stop. 

The endemic speculative fever neces- 
sarily leads to the wasteful gutting of 
the best and most easily worked mines. 
Shortsighted methods of driving head- 
ings and entries into the seams and the 
generally crude organization of under- 
ground work not only limit the effective 
working-time of the miners to a fraction 
of the time which they spend at the face 
of the coal, but also put beyond recovery 
at least one ton for every ton brought 
to the surface. Forty years ago the 
mammoth vein at Pittsburgh was thought 
to be good for at least a hundred years, 
but the United States Geological Sur- 
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vey now warns us that with present 
methods of mining it will be done for in 
a single generation. The part of this 
same vein underlying Georges Creek, 
once certified as good for one hundred 
and fifty vears, is practically worked out. 
Since the present commercial value of 
coal depends largely upon the thickness 
of the vein and its nearness to the mar- 
ket, the gutting of these best seams 
means that in spite of the almost limit- 
less reserves spread out over the country 
as a whole, the amount of coal within 
economical reach of the market has seri- 
ously decreased. 

But 
the wastes at the points of consumption, 
due to the perpetuation of our inherited 
raw-coal consuming mechanical equip- 
ment, are greater still. The Director of 
the United States Geological Survey has 
demonstrated that of every 2,000 pounds 
of coal mined, 600 pounds are lost in the 


« 


processes of mining, 31 pounds are con- 


Such waste goes on at the mines. 


sumed in these processes, 95 are used in 
transportation or lost en route to the 
boiler room, 446 go up the stack, 102 
are lost in radiation and in the ash pit, 
650 are lost in converting heat into 
mechanical energy, and only 76 pounds 

slightly less than four per cent-—are 
finally converted into mechanical energy. 
Values that should be capitalized to im- 
prove mining methods and equipment, 
reduce mining accidents, electrify the 
railroads, cheapen power in the factory 
and in the home and so advance indus- 
trial efficiency and raise the national 
standard of life, the old machines squan- 
der for their own parasitic perpetuation. 

What are the values so lost and which 
must be salvaged if we are to overthrow 
the old race of machines? Everyone 
who has used a gas lamp or stove, or has 
turned an electric switch, has a clue to 
the answer. Everyone who has seen the 
great steel standards bearing the high- 
tension wires from the dynamos_ of 
Niagara, or the Keokuk Dam on the 
Mississippi, or the Roosevelt Dam at the 
headwaters of the Salt River in the 
Arizona Desert, or the harnessed waters 
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of California, has some prevision of the 
technical revolution that is destined not 
only to put our rivers to work in the 
economic service of mankind, but also 
to remove the barriers from the path of 
coal upon which even after our available 
hydro-electric energy has been developed 
the progress of our industrial civilization 
will continue to depend. For coal is no 
more simply coal to burn than the food 
we eat is simply raw grain or cattle or 
fish. Bituminous coal is electricity, gas, 
coke, benzol, tar, and their countless de- 
rivatives. According to Gilbert and 
Pogue in their analysis of the Energy 
Resources of the United States made for 
the Smithsonian Institution, one short 
ton of bituminous coal contains 1,500 
pounds of smokeless fuel, upward of 
10,000 cubic feet of gas, 22 pounds of 
ammonium sulphate, 2/% gailons of ben- 
zol, and 9 gallons of tar. This is not 
entirely true of all coals, which differ 
greatly in character and the volume of 
their constituents. But it is approxi- 
mately true of most coal entering com- 
merce. The primary uses of gas and 
smokeless fuel are obvious; but it is not 
generally realized that more than a thou- 
sand by-products of coal, ranging from 
high explosives to medicines, from dyes 
to moth balls, from roofing to fertilizers, 
have established themselves in the world’s 
markets. Yet the money value of these 
commodities wasted by our present 
methods of burning coal, Gilbert and 
Pogue, taking the market prices of 1915, 
figured at a total of two billion dollars a 
year—almost a half billion more than 
the total selling price at the mines of the 
entire bituminous coal output in 1920. 

It was this situation created by our 
continued adherence to an antiquated 
mechanical equipment that led the late 
Franklin K. Lane as Secretary of the 
Interior to say that, if the war had 
lasted until 1920, America, with all her 
coal and other fuel reserves, would have 
faced an acute power shortage. He fore- 
saw that the normal evolution of our 
economic and social life must create such 
a shortage, more slowly than the high- 





keyed pressure of war, but quite as cer. 
tainly. He, therefore, prevailed yy oy 
Congress to finance a survey of {hp 
power resources of the Finishing S}\o) 
of America, the region along the Atl: yt; 
from Washington to Boston and one 
hundred and fifty miles inland. Tip 
commission charged with this survey 
worked out a superpower system based 
primarily upon the conversion of cal 
into electricity via the turbine steam 
engine either at strategic centers in the 
coal fields or at strategic industria] cen- 
ters, but integrating steam electricity 
with hydro-electricity from the dyna inios 
at Niagara and similar generating sta- 
tions to be built on the Potomac, in the 
Berkshires, and elsewhere. So rapid has 
been the progress of invention, that this 
superpower plan, though hardly three 
years old, is already in many particulars 
out of date. It was pivoted upon gener- 
ating plants already existing or to he 
established in the principal seaboard 
towns to which raw coal would have to 
be carried, apparently on the assump- 
tion that long-distance transmission of 
electricity was not feasible and that tl. 
by-product coal industry had not be- 
come commercially established on a suf- 
ficient scale to make the by-products an 
important factor in the solution of our 
power problem. But already the de- 
mand for by-product coke crowds the 
supply, manufactured gas is being piped 
for long distances under pressure, and 
the inventions of men like Steinmetz 
have largely overcome the difficulties 
thought to be inherent in the economica! 
transmission of heavy currents of elec- 
tricity. It becomes increasingly clear 
that the solution of the power problem, 
both of the great eastern manufacturing 
region and also of the growing manu- 
facturing region of the middle Missis- 
sipp! Valley will come principally }) 
way of giant power steam electric plants. 
designed for by-product recovery, aid 
established at the mines. 

For throughout these major manu- 
facturing regions coal will always remain 
the primary source of power; physica! 
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limitations will keep hydro-electricity 
simply an auxiliary of coal. The total 
energy requirement of the zone covered 
by the Lane survey, as calculated by the 
commission for 1930, will be thirty-one 
billion kilowatt-hours, of which at most 
one-fifth can be supplied from water 
power. This is not to discount the very 
great importance of necessary hydro- 
electric development. It has been esti- 
mated that complete utilization of the 
available water power of Niagara would 
vield energy equivalent to the total actu- 
ally developed by the steam engines of 
New York State and reduce by millions 
of tons the present necessary transpor- 
tation of coal. The future industrial and 
agricultural development of regions like 
California, which have little or no coal, 
will depend very largely upon water- 
power electricity and upon the irrigation 
which the projected hydro-electric dams 
will make possible. The magnificent 
enterprise of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario is drawing 
hundreds of municipalities and town- 
ships together into a vigorous co- 
operative commonwealth. But for the 
thickly populated areas of the United 
States, both in the Mississippi Valley 
and in the eastern states, the technical 
revolution is coming by way of the 
integration of hydro-electric energy with 
the vaster energy to be derived from 
( oal. 

These are not theoretical speculations. 
The building of the new technical 
structure has been in process for more 
than a decade. Already the results ob- 
tained from the increasingly scientific 
production of steam electricity are 
startling. The classic price of electric 
current to the domestic consumer, es- 
tablished when electricity was produced 
in small experimental plants and was re- 
garded as a luxury, is 10 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour; many domestic consumers 
outside of the metropolitan area still pay 
12 to 14 cents, sometimes more. Recent 
engineering studies have demonstrated 
that under the best available conditions 
steam electricity can be produced at not 
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to exceed two mills per kilowatt-hour, 
exclusive of fixed charges at the points 
of delivery. Within the more thickly 
settled territories this should mean that 
electricity can be profitably furnished to 
large industrial consumers at consider- 
ably less than one cent, and to domestic 
consumers at a third to a fourth and less 
of the present price. While even at this 
price experts are unanimous in saying 
that the use of electricity for house heat- 
ing is economically impractical, for all 
purposes requiring mechanical motion as 
well as for cooking its use should become 
practically universal. Thousands of 
homes in the mild climate along the 
Pacific are already being heated by elec- 
tricity. The substitution of electricity 
developed at the mines or even at a few 
generating stations in strategic centers 
of population will not only relieve the 
consumers of endless inconvenience and 
the devastating cost of raw coal, but 
will also lift from the railroads what is 
at present their heaviest burden. 

It will relieve the railroads in a double 
sense. For not only does coal constitute 
one-third of the present freight load of 
the railroads, but they themselves con- 
sume almost a third of the coal annually 
produced, most of which the steam loco- 
motives carry about on their backs. 


Moreover, the steam locomotive appears 
to have reached the limit of its efficiency 


as a power plant on rails. Like the rest 
of our antiquated machine equipment, 
it maintains its ascendancy by virtue of 
human inertia. If statistics of actual 
performance mean anything, it is only a 
question of time when it will either sap 
the life of our transportation system or 
yield to the electric locomotive driven by 
current from giant-power stations. The 
electric locomotive carries no coal on 
its back. It can work twenty hours a 
day, whereas the limit of the steam 
engine is eight. It regenerates energy 
by its own weight descending a grade 
where the steam engine burns not only 
its brakes but also burns coal to no pur- 
pose. During cold weather, which chills 
the steam engine, the electric locomotive 
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is at its best. The electric locomotive 
starts and stops more quickly and 
smoothly than the steam engine and is 
a more responsive tool in the hands of 
the engineer. The electrification of a 
division of the Norfolk and Western, 
compelled by the recurrent jamming of 
steam traffic in the bottleneck of the 
Elkhorn Tunnel, is reported to have in- 
creased the average train load and the 
average train movement by approxi- 
mately thirty-three per cent, equivalent 
to the doubling of the track capacity. 
The comparative costs of steam and elec- 
tric operation, taken from the perform- 
ance records of eleven railroads by the 
Lane superpower commission, show a 
saving, among other items, of almost ten 
million tons of coal. But such coal as 
was used had to be carried by rail from 
the mines to comparatively small and 
unco-ordinated generating stations. Had 
the electricity been developed and dis- 
tributed from central giant-power sta- 
tions, not only would the saving on coal 
have been greater, but an additional load 
would have been lifted from the railroads. 
The importance of this relief is obvious, 
especially when it is remembered that 
the weight of the coal carried by the 
railroads exceeds the combined weight 
of wheat, corn, oats, hay, lumber, steel 
and iron ore, and’ that during recent 
vears thousands of tons of foodstuffs 
have rotted in’ western agricultural 
regions for lack of adequate trans- 
portation facilities. 

Electricity developed at giant-power 
plants at the mines and equipped for by- 
product recovery is the key to our liber- 
ation not only from the coal problem 
but also from the dead hand of our in- 
herited machine equipment. But just 
as coal is more than raw fuel, so our fuel 
and energy problem is more than a coal 
problem. I can remember the incredu- 
lity with which some twenty years ago 
| heard Charles M. Manly, then chief 
assistant to Langley in his flying experi- 
ments, tell a group of friends that the 
abortive flight of the Langley machine 
had conclusively demonstrated the prac- 
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ticability of the heavier-than-air  air- 
plane, that the conquest of the air only 
awaited the approaching development 
of a somewhat lighter and more efficient 
internal combustion-gas engine. That 
was the time when the wizardry of Edison 
had inspired most laymen with the be- 
lief that electricity alone could solve the 
problem of flight as of the automobile. 
But the event has fulfilled Manly’s pre- 
diction. To-day the internal combustion 
engine has outrivaled both steam and 
electricity on the highways and farms, 
and is sole master of the air. Petroleum 
and the internal combustion engine have 
been partners in the creation of these 
new wonders. 

The rapid development of automobile 
transportation, while cutting into the 
sarnings of the railroads at some points, 
has also helped to tide the country over 
what has steadily threatened to become 
a disastrous transportation crisis. But 
this gain has not been without serious 
evils. The rapid and spectacular rise of 
the automobile has tended to retard the 
necessary technical revolution especially 
on our railroads and has, indeed, re- 
tarded the introduction of more econom- 
ical types of internal combustion engines 
in the automobiles themselves. We are 
using our petroleum resources with an 
almost criminal prodigality. For the 
streams that run the hydro-electric dy- 
namos will run on forever, while, at our 
present rate of production, the life of all 
known pools of petroleum must be meas- 
ured in a few decades. Oil wells are 
being shot senselessly, without rhyme or 
reason except from the point of view of 
the gold brick stock jobber. Wells have 
been opened without tank car, pipe line 
or storage facilities, the oil poured out 
on the ground with nothing but earth 
banks to hold it. Instances where oil 
has been burned at the well to make 
room for more oil are not unknown. 
Apart from the fact that petroleum sup- 
plies the only known lubricant upon 
which the wheels of the world can be 
kept turning, its use as a fuel should be 
reserved for the internal combustion 
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engine to which it is peculiarly adapted. 
lo burn it as a substitute for coal on 
locomotive engines is a social and eco- 
nomie crime. Moreover, with the in- 
ternal combustion engine, it should be 
used not as a rival but as an ally of 
hydro-electricity and coal. The solu- 
tion of our fuel and power problem de- 
pends upon the wise integration of all 
our energy resources. 

But given the full by-product utiliza- 
tion of coal, the integration of steam 
and hydro-electricity with our other 
fuel and power resources into a giant- 
power system, there is always the pos- 
sibility that the conditions of living for 
the great common run of mankind may 
he debased by the new technical revo- 
lution as in so many respects they were 
debased by the Industrial Revolution. 
One of the committee of engineers who 
participated in the Lane superpower sur- 
vey writes that the object of that survey, 
as he understood it, was the interlinking 
of the’ various existing public utilities 
and private generating plants “solely 
and entirely for the purpose of reducing 
the cost of power.” In other words, 
these engineers were primarily, if not 
exclusively, concerned with securing 
cheap power for the further massing of 
population and industries in the great 
metropolitan centers. The use of giant 
power for this purpose would simply in- 
tensify the evils which ever since the 
Industrial Revolution have attended the 
withdrawal of population from the land 
and its brutalizing concentration in jug- 
gernaut cities. The impending tech- 
nical revolution might free the flow of 
coal’s energy while at the same time it 
made the new race of machines more de- 
structive of the aspirations of mankind 
toward a civilized life than was the old. 
Even more than before, human beings 
might become the instruments of pro- 
duction utilized by machines for the 
machines’ increase and biological devel- 
opment. If this new tragedy is to be 
averted, we shall have to reverse the 
usual process of making the factory our 
first consideration and focus atten- 
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tion upon the farm, the small com- 
munity, and the home. The new tech- 
nical revolution will work disastrously 
unless it makes for decentralization of 
population and the liberation of indi- 
vidual initiative and invention from the 
dehumanizing influence of crowded fac- 
tories where men are mere adjuncts to 
machines. 

Pogue and Gilbert, in the study of the 
Energy Resources of the United States, 
already cited, make the same observa- 
tion that the logical point of attack upon 
the coal problem is the home, “for here 
lies the greatest weakness in the present 
system of coal utilization, it is in the 
home that conditions are most discom- 
forting in times of stress, that trouble, 
whether it be of high price or actual 
shortage, has the least chance of remedy 
by industrial enterprise.”” To the domes- 
tic consumer, coal usually means an- 
thracite coal. The fact that anthracite 
has a high thermal efficiency and that it 


is relatively clean has established it as 


the favorite domestic fuel. But the in- 
trinsic value of anthracite is far less than 
that of all the better grades of bitumi- 
nous, because the only commodity value 
of anthracite is its carbon, while bitu- 
minous contains not only a high per- 
centage of carbon, but, as has been 
pointed out, benzol, tar, gas and am- 
monia as well. Our anthracite deposits 
are limited to an area of approximately 
five hundred square miles in a single sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania. It is a far more 
costly fuel to mine than bituminous. 
Even for domestic purposes it is little 
better than coke, from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred pounds of which can be 
derived from every ton of bituminous 
subjected to the treatment of the by- 
product oven. Fifteen years ago by- 
product coke was scorned by metal- 
lurgical engineers as inferior to coke 
from bee-hive ovens which wasted all the 
ingredients of coal except the carbon. 
In 1921 sixty per cent of all metallurgical 
coke came from by-product ovens. Last 
year, these ovens produced three-fourths 
of our entire coke supply and the de- 
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mand for by-product ovens is steadily 
increasing. 

By-product coke is already advocated 
by the United States Bureau of Mines 
as a substitute for anthracite in domestic 
heating. But the probabilities are that 
even coke and by-product gas, could, 
like the smaller sizes of anthracite, be 
most efficiently used for generating 
electricity at the mines. Such a develop- 
ment of the giant-power system would 
enable manufacturers in small com- 
munities to get necessary power in com- 
petition with the large industrial centers; 
it would yield cheap power to the farm 
and urban home; there is good reason 
to believe that it might ultimately so 
cheapen electricity as to make it econom- 
ically available for domestic heating at 
least in spring and autumn, if not in the 
cold winter months. 

The engineers of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission have gone 
very thoroughly into this question of 
electrical house heating. For seven and 
a half months they maintained a nine- 
room house in the city of Toronto at a 
temperature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit 
from 6.30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and slightly 
lower during the remainder of the 
twenty-four hours, using electricity 
only. They found that, with electricity 
at nine cents per kilowatt-hour, ‘he 
lowest net domestic rate in Onta-io, 
the cost of heating the house by electric- 
ity was $474.30 as compared with 
$192.00 which would have been the cost 
of the heating equivalent in anthracite 
at $16.aton. The cost of the two fuels 
would balance, they found, only when 
the price of electricity fell to .53 cents 
per kilowatt-hour and anthracite rose to 
$23.22 a ton. Moreover, to replace the 
900,000 tons of anthracite used in the 
homes of Toronto would require 2,000,- 
000 horse-power, whereas the entire 
maximum demand of the city for all 
present power, lighting, and traction 
purposes is less than 150,000 horse- 
power. To heat all the homes of the 
province of Ontario would require more 
than twice the capacity of all its water- 








powers developed and yet to 
developed. 

This does not mean that electricity j. 
barred as an economical domestic fuel. 
It is only in the coldest months, when 
it is operated at or near its capacity, that 
the coal furnace is economically superior. 
In mild weather, the balance inclines the 
other way. It is for this reason that 
the Canadian engineers say that elec- 
trical energy may advantageously he 
used in mild weather with little or no 
extra cost, and with great gains in 
comfort and convenience. It is for this 
reason, too, that in the moderate climate 
of the Pacific Coast homes without 
chimneys are rapidly increasing in 
number. Moreover, all present con- 
siderations against electrical heating 
take no account of the fact that the 
large-scale storage of electricity is still 
an unsolved problem. If that problem 
were solved and the theoretical diffi- 
culties to its solution can hardly be 
greater than those of heavier-than-air 
flying machines seemed only two decades 
ago—the day of year-round electrical 
heating would be at hand. 

Meanwhile, it is well to remember 
that anthracite represents less than 
one-fifth of our present coal production, 
less than one-ninth of the total present 
capacity of our mines. Bituminous coal 
is the prime source of our mechanical 
energy. It is our antiquated method of 
using bituminous that overburdens our 
railroads and involves an annual waste 
in unrecovered by-products which ex- 
perts measure in billions of dollars. The 
next great advance in our industrial 
civilization will come through the large- 
scale conversion of bituminous coal into 
electricity at the mines. Already the 
state of Pennsylvania has created a Giant 
Power Survey Board with this object in 
view. Its attainment will mean the elec- 
trification of our railroads, the wide dif- 
fusion of cheap light and power by wire 
to small industrial communities and even 
tofarms. It will mean the replacement 
of the old race of machines by the prog- 
eny of the new technical revolution. 


he 








The Country of the Sybarites 


BY HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


XO any part of Italy you may go 
‘| without giving any particular rea- 
son. But not to Calabria. If you go to 
Calabria you must give some good 
utilitarian plausible object or be branded 
an eccentric. You must say, if you are 
an American, that most of our Italian 
immigrants come from that part, and 
that you are curious about that habitat 
in order “to understand them better.” 
You must say—something—give some 
colorable reason. 

Speaking for myself, I went to Calabria 
without any worthy reason whatsoever. 
I knew that nobody goes there. Even 
Italians discouraged me from going dur- 
ing the winter. Only a George Gissing 
now and then, or a Norman Douglas, or 
an archeologist like Lenormant, ever 
travels in the toe of the boot that is 
Italy. 

But an. irresistible whim drove re to 
Calabria. I said I wanted to see the 
site of ancient Sybaris, the city that 
gave the world a synonym for luxury. 
I wanted to see the old Crotona, where 
Pythagoras, the first of the Greek moral 
teachers, established almost a city of 
God in pagan Greece. I don’t know 
what I said. But Fred Gruger, like the 
good sportsman he is, agreed to accom- 
pany me, and we went. 

We went like tenderfeet. We were 
told to carry our own food, and we did 
nothing of the sort. We were told to 
carry our own drink, and we didn’t. 
In addition to a handbag apiece, Gruger 
was equipped with films and sketching 
paper and I with a small box of insect 
powder. We reminded ourselves of the 
Caliph Omar who conquered Arabia 
with a small bag of meal at the saddle- 
bow. If trains run in Calabria, we said, 
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we shall do well enough. We had much 
to learn. 

We left Taormina in a rain, shooting 
down the steep magnificent zigzag road 
to the station at Giardini, at breakneck 
speed, in which Gruger cheerily en- 
couraged the chauffeur. The most 
placid of men in ordinary life, Gruger, 
I soon discovered, had at least two fatal 
weaknesses. He became hungry on the 
slightest provocation and—he was a 
speed maniac. To him an automobile 
is a meteor and a railway train a con- 
trivance that goes very rapidly. In 
Calabria, however, things proved other- 
wise. 

At Giardini we grandly took first- 
class places for Messina and very 
promptly abandoned them for third, 
because the third was vastly cleaner. 

“Never mind,” said Gruger, still 
cheerful because Messina and breakfast 
were only little over an hour away. 
“We are going to the country of the 
Sybarites, where they lived purely for 
pleasure—didn’t they?” 

“Well, they lived for pleasure,” I 
told him. 

It is curious that no sooner do I 
mention Gruger than I have to speak 
of food. The high thinking to which 
from earliest infancy I have naturally 
been accustomed, could prosper in Gru- 
ger’s presence only on a full stomach, 
and even then future food lured him 
more. 

The very first thing we did in Messina 
was to get breakfast at the station. The 
next was to get money at the bank. 
We were going into the country of the 
brigands, but still we were compelled 
to carry cash. For express checks, 
tourist’s drafts, or letters of credit are 
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as unknown in Calabria as is Thomas 
Cook himself. 

The Straits of Messina, which we 
crossed in a modern American ferryboat 
that takes two entire trains aboard, 
seemed to thrill Gruger strangely. With 
agile movements he swung himself out 
of the window of the car to the deck of 
the ferryboat, darted about hither and 
thither in order to gaze round at the pic- 
tures of Scylla and Charybdis. Those for- 
midable monsters so potent in Homeric 
times are utterly subdued by the modern 
screw propellers that navigate between 
them. Or perhaps the wine is weaker 
to-day. Crossing to Reggio, Calabria, 
from Messina was like crossing to 
Hoboken from the Twenty-third Street 
slip. 

“There are legends of a mirage pe- 
culiar to the Straits,” I told Gruger, 
“a mirage of wonderful sparkling fairy 
palaces seeming to stand upright on the 
face of the waters. Do you see them?” 

“No,” said Gruger, “I had only one 
pint of white wine at lunch. But if you 
had mentioned the palaces sooner . . .” 

Of Reggio at this time we saw nothing 
but the station. After taking the trouble 
of ferrying a train across the Straits, 
the authorities make you change into 
another at Reggio. It is a point of 
honor in Italy to change trains as often 
as possible. 

On a sudden, after we had settled 
in the first-class carriage, Gruger felt 
a little stinging sensation at the back 
of his neck. He brushed at it as though 
it were a fly and felt something more 
solid. 

“What is that?” he cried, jumping 
from his seat and wheeling about. 

A green lizard about eight inches long 
was reposing on his back. It seemed 
poignantly funny to me as I tried to 
brush it off, and poignantly serious to 
Gruger as with its sharp talons it con- 
tinued to cling to his good woolen coat. 
I don’t understand now why a lizard 
on another man’s shoulder can be so 
funny. I laughed so hard that my 
efforts were prolonged, and even the 


lizard seemed to be grinning. Fins 
I managed to flick it off outside 
window to the platform. The liz.rq 
looked grieved. All the rest of the after. 
noon Gruger’s hand kept gingerly st«a|- 
ing to the back of his neck, his mind 
running on St. Paul and the adder. But 
such is Gruger’s saintly piety that no 
harm resulted even to me. 

I tried to show Gruger Scilla— {he 
ancient Scylla—shortly after we left 
Reggio. It is a town that thrusts a 
massive beetling rock into the sea, a 
sort of little Gibraltar, which seems to 
defy ships to make a landing there. The 
rock is surmounted by a castle, which 
oddly seems to make it more savage. 
I tried to tell Gruger the Homeric 
legend of the monster Scylla that, like 
the dog described by a certain child, 
kept “emitting short whelps.” But 
Gruger was still under the influence of 
his lizard, and nothing could cheer him. 
It was obvious that he wished both 
Scylla and me at the bottom of the sea. 
And yet every time his fingers stole 
unobtrusively to the back of his neck 
I could not help laughing when I pictured 
the adventurous lizard, like something 
in Hawthorne, some secret sin, mys- 
teriously, symbolically, blazoned on his 
back. 

Our destination for that day was 
Cosenza. Theoretically, we were to 
arrive there between eight and nine 
o'clock. But the rachitic, asthmatic 
Italian train had no sooner started than 
we knew that we were building on sand. 
We knew where we were going, but we 
were not on our way. We were seem- 
ingly on everybody else’s way. We 
would stop at some small station and 
the guards, conductor, engineer, fireman 
would descend and hold converse with 
the idle straggling population. Then 
we would move on for a few miles and 
stop perhaps to let a freight train pass. 

“Yes” a guard would cheerfully re 
spond to my anxious question. “We 
are accumulating a ritardo.” 

Accumulating a ritardo is the best, 
indeed, the only thing an Italian train 


the 





e WE THOUGHT OF BANDITS, 


can do well. It does it easily without 
effort, with genius, like a virtuoso. It 
was on this journey that Gruger whose 
intellect at times astounded even me, 
his warm admirer, uttered the brilliant 
that if only one of these 
trains accumulated ritardo to the extent 
{ twenty-four hours it might be on 
me—the next day. So penetrating 
as this observation that a day or two 
iter I offered it to a train crew, for 


suggestion 
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what it was worth, between Sybaris and 


Cotrone. They laughed at me. 

“It has been tried over and over,” 
said one stalwart Socialist of the crew. 
“But what will you do if a train is 
twenty-six or thirty hours late? It is 
all in vain then. Why, signor,” he 
clinched his speech, “there are records 
of trains that have never arrived at all.” 

We were going to dine (Gruger fondly 
repeated) somewhat late, at Cosenza. 
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But by nine o'clock we were at Paola, a 
little more than half way to Cosenza. 
The chill brisk air along the Tyrrhenian 
Sea had made us sharply hungry, and 
avidly we had consumed the few sand- 
wiches we had brought from Messina. 
At Paola began our martyrdom, defray- 
ing all our disregard of good advice. 
From a cheerful companion, Gruger had 
sunk rapidly like the mercury in a 
thermometer to a 
skeptic, a pessimist, 
a man, finally, of sor- 
rows. As dinner be- 
came more dim and 
recessive, his bitter- 
ness flared out at the 
dismal little station 
of Paola. 

Men, train offi- 
cials, station mas- 
ters, workmen, were 
lounging and chat- 
tering, heedless of 
the stalled train, 
heedless of the time, 
of the passengers. 
We had changed 
trains, of course, and, 
wretchedly, we were 
sitting in dark ears, 
waiting, waiting. 

“Suppose you find 
out what’s keeping 
us,”” muttered Gru- 
ger after a miserable 
silence. Obediently, 
with docility that 
always rose up in 
me before the terror 
of his hunger, I strolled over and engaged 
the officials in talk. 

“What is the matter with the train?” 
I inquired in my politest Italian. 

“FE chi lo sa?” smiled the guard. 

“But surely you know why we are 
not moving!” 

““E sempre cost” was his patient answer. 

Always thus!—my heart sank. I saw 
tragedy before us. 

**But where is the macchina—the en- 
gine?” I insisted. 
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“It has gone to the roundhouse pq 
has not returned,” he shrugged plac |), 
The roundhouse, I learned, wasa hun |red) 
and fifty meters away, and it \ 
occur to nobody to go there and ing ir 
I had a brilliant idea! Why not {ele- 
phone, I suggested. There was jy 
telephone. So we waited. By 10.45 ¢), 
wheezy locomotive came squeakiny to. 
ward us, and it took only fifteen mii 
to couple it and to 
start over the densely 
wooded hills to Co. 
senza. 

We sank into a 
sort of coma, bot|i of 
us, emerged at the 
gnawing of hunver, 
drowsed again and 
so, after three ghastly 
hours, arrived at (o- 
senza. 

“What is the best 
hotel at Cosenza?” 
I asked of a new 
guard. 

“How should | 
know?” came _ the 
answer in Pittsburgh 
English. “Think I'd 
live in a dump lika 
dat? I coma from 
Pittsburgh to fight 
in da war—now no 
money to go back. 
I worka here— gotta 
live.” 

He was at pains, 
however, to find out 
that we must go to 
the Hotel Vetere. That was the Ritz 
of Cosenza. 

““Where are the cabs?” we queried 
petulantly as we finally stood on the 
platform. 

Of cabs there were naturally niente 
at one o'clock in the morning, but there 
was a half-witted lad of sixteen or seven- 
teen who consented to carry our bags. 

Solemnly, silently, with Gruger three- 
quarters asleep, we set out into Cosenza 

Under the argent light of the full 





THE 


on this medieval town suddenly 
imed a romantic, a magical aspect 
it made us both thrill from head to 
‘t. Or possibly it was a shiver ia the 
ll of a February night. Anyway, as 


e town with the narrow streets and 
issive stone buildings that somehow 
oked crenellated, began to climb up- 
ward, dead silent, deathly still, we had a 
feeling that medieval ruffians or drunken 
soldiery might fall upon us at any 
moment, and unconsciously we looked 
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for the lanterns and halberds of the 
watch. Also, we thought of bandits, 
for this was the bandit country. Gruger 
was wide awake now. He gazed about 
him with grunts of artistic satisfaction. 
Cosenza by moonlight was a superb 
spectacle. 

We started from our reverie to realize 
that we were absolutely alone in the 
hands of the half-witted lad in the 
middle of nowhere—a dream city, as 
unreal as a fairy tale. 


LANDSCAPE 
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“Are we still far from the hotel?” 
I inquired. 

“(id” said the boy. “Gid” was his 
only word of conversation, the universal 
Italian affirmative, though we always 
think of “st”? as the proper word. Its 
similarity to the German “ja”—it oc- 
curred to me—may be a legacy of Ger- 
man Holy Roman emperors in Italy. 
But I was too tired and hungry to 
carry on the speculation. 

On a sudden a little old man came 
shambling along, and the boy, in reply 
toa muttered query from him, answered, 
“Cid.” 

There, I thought, is the first bandit 
and now our time was come. The stone 
walls of the dead moonlit town looked 
peculiarly baffling and menacing. 

“Come along, signori,” snuffled the 
old man. 

‘““Where to?”’ I demanded, startled. 

“To the hotel,” he mumbled, “to the 
albergo”—as a spider might soapily 
suggest— “tomy parlor.” Grugerlooked 
strangely alert, and I hope he was as 
seared as I was. I never asked him. 
But we went—now a procession of four. 
The balance of the walk was long, and 
we seemed somehow utterly oblivious of 
the scenery. Why, the query kept 
throbbing in my brain, should this 
nightbird come out to meet us when he 
knew nothing of our arrival? 

“There is the albergo,” snuffled the 
old man cajolingly, and as we ap- 
proached a darkened building I felt like 
Childe Roland—if that was the way 
Childe Roland felt. He opened a vast 
creaking door upon cavernous darkness 
and—we followed. I know no one is 
going to give us a Carnegie medal for 
heroism, but if “they” knew how we 
felt that moment “they” surely would. 

By the light of sputtering sulphur 
matches we were led upstairs, broad 
shabby stone stairways, and how hollow, 
were the echoes of our tread! 

A room finally—a huge room in this 
stone barn of a place, and an electric- 
light globe that made a lot of light! 
Then it was a hotel. A great sigh of 








relief left me, and even before asking 
the price, I turned to the little old m: 

“How did it happen you came to meet 
us, signor?”’ 

“T didn’t come to meet vou,” 
croaked with the aged phantom of 
grin. “I do not live here. I live «t 
home. I had locked up and was goin, 
home. I am the concierge. It is lucky 
you met me, signor, or you could not 
have got in.” 

This porter, night clerk and watch- 
man combined, lives in a decent hut 
somewhere in the town. At a certain 
hour he locks the guests, if any, in the 
hotel and goes home to a better fate. 

Once we saw he was not a bandit, our 
American arrogance or, let us say, 
aplomb, returned apace and we de- 
manded the cleanest and best he had. 

“Tt’s clean—all clean,” he mumbled 
defensively, but as for the best, that is 
costly. This is the best. This room 
with two beds will cost twelve lire the 
night.” 

“Twelve lire for both of us?” 

“(ma!” 

That made thirty cents apiece. 

“The old Get-rich-quick Walling- 
ford,” I muttered to Gruger. “I knew 
he was a bandit.”” We made him show 
us the beds. I laid my insect powder 
like a weapon on the table and he again 
reassured us, “FE pulito, é pulito.”” And 
the beds really were clean, though you 
hated to touch the door handles, the 
tables, the chairs. We got rid of him 
and the boy finally and we heard the 
lower door slam as in a prison. But how 
we shook and rocked with laughter once 
we were securely alone in that room! 
And we did not again worry about 
bandits in Calabria. 

The horrors of morning ablutions in 
a Calabrian hotel may not be described. 
But when we asked for breakfast they 
laughed at us. The little old bandit was 
back on the job. Breakfast, he intimated 
—and a maid making beds laughing], 
supported him—might almost lead to 
having a kitchen and keeping servants 
No hotel keeper in Calabria would be 
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«) bothered for so trivial a meal as 
breakfast. Breakfast! It seemed a side- 
splitting joke. The odd thing was, all 
foreigners talked in exactly the same 
strain as we did. 

We found coffee and bread at a sort 
of bakery, and equipped with a two- 
horse hack, we set out to explore the 
town. It looked much less romantic and 
a good deal dirtier 
than the night be- 
fore and seemed 
dedicated chiefly 
to the retailing of 
small German- 
made goods. I 
know Gruger and 
I each bought a 
folding pocket 
corkscrew and 
other German 
trifles for small 
sums. 

We had _ fore- 
sworn cathedrals, 
so we refused to 
enter the Gothic 
church with a 
front of colored 
marbles which 
Cosenza boasts, 
we drove 
instead to the 
Bridge of Alaric, 
where the Goth of 
that name was 
buried after sack- 
ing Rome at the 
beginning of the 
fifth century. 
Where the Bu- 
sento and the 
Crati rivers meet that victorious Goth, 
who had sickened and died, was buried 
under the yellow waters, together with 
all his treasures. 

“That is all very well,” remarked 
Gruger gloomily, but where are these- 
here now Sybarites? Isn't that what 


and 


we came to see?” 
“Wait,” I pleaded with the hard- 
hearted artist. “Give me time. Do 
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you know that in this town was pub- 
lished a mystery by a certain Salandra 
called The Fall of Adam, some eighteen 
years before Milton published Paradise 
Lost, and that Norman Douglas and 
others prove that Milton cribbed from 
that book?” 
“T always thought Paradise Lost too 
good to be original,’ observed Gruger. 
“Applying the 
deadly parallel, 
the thing is un- 
cannily flagrant,” 
Itold him. “Sup- 
pose we could find 
a copy of the 
Adamo Caduto in 
this burg!” The 
thing was hope- 
less, however, and 
I knew it. The 
bookshops re- 
vealed only the 
shoddiest kind of 
modern literature. 
“You better 
buy some decent 
drinking water,” 
admonished Gru- 
ger. “That would 
be more to the 
point.” 


The only place 
we could buy bot- 
tled water was at 
the chemist’s. 
At the chemist’s I 
timidly broached 
my quest for Sa- 


landra. The 
town gossips of 
Cosenza, crowd- 
ing the place and discussing politics, 
shook their heads. 

“No one of that name now lives in 
Cosenza,” they informed me. 

A stout woman with a shawl, who had 
been dogging our footsteps, attraeted, 
I thought, by Gruger’s manly beauty, 
now rushed in and begged the druggist 
to beg from us for her, because, she 
cried, “she had a creature in the hos- 
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pital.”” We gave her a small bill, but 
she was unsatisfied. The chemist looked 
coldly at her. Intelligent Calabrians 
are exceptionally self-respecting. 

“What will the strangers think?” he 
grumbled angrily. We added another 
small bill and the woman stalked away. 

“Poor devil! Ought to have given 
her more,”’ said Gruger. His hardness 
of heart was only for me and the sight- 
seeing. At a touch of sentiment or suf- 
fering he wanted to spend all our store 
of traveling money. For a good meal 
and a good hard-luck story no price was 
too high for Gruger. 

“Let’s get out of this place!” he 
demanded suddenly, “Let's find out 
about trains.” 
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Tyrant that he was, I could not px <<i- 
bly resist him. I despaired of fin 
Salandra. I found a time-table inst, «<j 
There was a train at noon. 

“Where do we go from here?’ 
asked. 

“To Sybaris.” 

“'That’s the ticket!” he exulted. ~\ 
little luxury won’t hurt us any a(fter 
this.” 

Equipped with bread, butter, water, 
and wine, we embarked in a red-plush 
compartment upon the very heart of 
our quest Sybaris! 

The greatest city of her time, greater 
than Athens and the most luxurious! 
If anything was taxed there, it w: 


ds 
necessities, but never luxuries. Invita- 


LUCIFERI 
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tions to dinners and banquets there were 
sent out a year ahead. They crowned 
with a golden wreath a man who gave 
the best dinner, just as in other places 
thev erowned a man for great or heroic 
deeds. Great cooks were more royally 
treated than great generals or states- 
men. A cook could patent his dishes 
and draw royalties on them. 

“Think of it, Gruger,” I cried, 
“doesn’t that appeal to you? It 
the Sybarites who invented the anchovy 


was 


sauce!” 
“Only lead me to it,” 
Gruger, his mouth watering. 
“All the streets,” I told him, 
overed with silken awnings from roof 


whispered 
~ were 


o roof, so no one would get sunburned. 
Their motto was, If you wish tolive long, 
All black- 
smiths and cocks and all noisy trades 
were banished outside the city, so they 
The 
children were all dressed in purple silk, 
with gold bands upon their heads. And 
there were women professors in the art 
f husband-winning engaged for the 


of 


ver see sunset or sunrise. 


ne 
1 


wouldn’t wake or disturb anyone. 


daughters every house. Only one 
Sybarite ever won in the Olympic games, 
because it was too much like work. A 
Sybarite walking in the country one 
day saw some men plowing. 

“The sight almost gave me a feeling 
f effort,’ he narrated in horror. 

‘Your very story almost 

“replied Mr. Bones.” 

“Will tell me again what you 
said about the cooks and the dishes?” 
put in Gruger. 


disturbs 


vou 


The train crept on languidly along 
e valley of the Crati and the Coscile, 
i lovely valley, sunlit and warm with 
the rich meadowland that anciently fed 
the Sybarites, with miles of mulberry 
plantations for the silkworm whose silk 
io longer clothes the Sybarites. Beeches 
and willows and poplars fringe the river, 
and everywhere is the Australian eu- 
alyptus, planted against the malaria. 
\t every station was the ubiquitous lad 
who had been to America and wanted 
to air his English; and the honest bare- 
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legged girls, to whom the daily train 
is the one event, stared at us candidly 
with bovine eyes. 
“Sibari! Sibari!” 
guard. 
“Where 
huskily. 
We gazed with incredulity. Except 
for the station, some railway shops, and 
a few houses of railway employees, there 
was nothing—literally nothing. Nothing 
but a plain, flat as the palm of one’s 
hand, spreading under a_ twin-peaked 
mountain—that was the site of ancient 
Sybaris. Bullocks were grazing peace- 


finally cried the 


is it?” inquired Gruger 


fully and clumps of sage showed in the 
distance. not a plain of 
salt. But otherwise the plain of Sodom 
and Gomorrah could not have been 
more traceless. Only the distant snow- 
clad hills seemed eternal. They had 
doubtless known the silk-clad Sybarites. 

“Are there no excavations?” 
quired, 

“ Niente excavations,” we 
formed by the station master. 
would excavate here? This 
Sybaris, but Siberia. The railway em- 
ployvees are sent here by the Governiitnt 
and in a short time they sicken and die. 

“But why?” 

“The malaria, signor. There a 
government quinine station here. But 
neither quinine nor eucalyptus trees 
help us. We come, we sicken, we die. 
It is the malaria.” 


It was green 


we in- 


were in- 
“Who 


is not 


Is 


Is that, one wonders ,;what happened to 
the inhabitants of Sybaris, before the 
eucalyptus came and before the quinine 
stations? 


Of course there was a war, the usual 
war of Greek and Greek—between 
Sybaris and Crotona, a little farther 
south. Some Crotonian ambassadors, 
sent to Sybaris to settle a dispute, were 
slain without even a hearing. Then, 
of course, there was a war and Sybaris 
was systematically destroyed. Her 
arrogance left her no sympathizers. 
Those who escaped founded other cities 
nearby, but always there was the in- 


visible foe—the malaria. The destruc- 
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tion of Sybaris was the death-blow to 
Greek civilization in Europe. 

Sir Charles Walston (Waldstein) and 
others have offered to excavate the site 
of Sybaris, but the Italians would neither 
permit others nor excavate it themselves. 

“All this is very well,” said Gruger, 
“but, man, we’ve got to eat!” 

For a wonder this isolated malarial 
railway station had a_ buffet which 
served bean soup. No bean soup, it is 
safe to say, had ever tasted as that 
bean soup tasted. It was a relic, surely 
of that bygone Sybaritic cookery upon 
which some patent had lapsed. It was 
a dish fit to offer Lucullus, or Gruger, 
or Sybaris. Gruger’s radiant cheerful- 
ness suddenly lighted up that dingy 
lunch room like: a ray of sunshine. I 
mentioned to him Joseph Hall’s satirical 
Utopia, where it was a capital crime to 
drink alone and where a man who so far 
erred as to go four hours hungry was 
instantly haled before a judge and 
sentenced to a heavy supper. Gruger’s 
smile expanded broadly. 

“Tell me, honestly,’ he cajoled, “is 
that the place where you are leading me 
to? I don’t care where it is—I am going.” 

“Wait and see,”’ I told him. 

That afternoon we took a train for 
Cotrone—the Crotona of Pythagoras. 

Yes, we fled from Sybaris — now 
Siberia, with its gray oxen, gray folk, 
gray life, gray malaria. 

“Do you think,” said Gruger thought- 
fully, “Fifth Avenue is going to look 
like that some day?” 

**Not on account of malaria,” I told 
him, “but if we keep on having wars, it 
probably will. And so will Piccadilly, 
and so will the Champs Elysées. The 
Sybarites might have learned how to 
conquer malaria, but the attack by 
Crotona was too much for them. The 
survivors founded cities afterward, but 
never again a Sybaris.”’ 


Along the Ionian Sea our train went 


sauntering southward, past olive groves 
and meadows and willow-hung pebbly 
streams, through a rich-bosomed peace- 
ful land basking in the February sun. 
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“This country appears so rich,” ] 
remarked to the guard, “why are the 
people so miserably poor and wretched?” 
He laughed bitterly. 

“Why? Because, signor, only two 
or three families own all of this province 
They spend their time and money jy 
Rome, at Monte Carlo, while al! tl, 
population works for them and derives 
a bare subsistence. That is why all our 
young men go to America and Argentina, 
signor. ‘There is no spirit or enterpris 
left in the people.” 

“And how is Cotrone,” I asked, “js 
it like Sibari?” 

**No—signor, but—” and he grinned, 
é un paese sporco.” 

I did not translate this to Gruger. 
To tell him we were going to “a filthy 
burg” after Cosenza and Sibari, might, 
I feared, dampen his spirits. 

On we ambled by the Ionian “ea, 
beautiful as a dream, through a land 
rich yet wretched and dead. The train 
began as usual to accumulate its rifari 
At every station the cynical guard would 
loaf on the platform and smoke, or chat, 
or play with a child or the station- 
master’s shoat, thus carrying on the 
good work of the ritardo. Hunger en- 
tered our compartment again. From gay 
cheerfulness, Gruger changed to mono- 
syllabic moroseness. From _ pleasant 
philosophic discussion, the conversation 
turned into irritable grumbling. Talk 
about an army moving on its belly! 
Everything living moves in the same 
manner. 

“That was terrible about that city 
being destroyed like that,’ mourned 
Gruger lugubriously—“ wiped out.” 

“Cheer up,” I implored him, “that 
was twenty-four hundred years ago.” 
But I could not be very cheerful myself. 
We had no food and nearly all our 
drinking water was gone. 
o’clock—dark and chilly. 

“What is the best hotel in Cotrone?” 
I asked the guard. 

“Oh, the Pythagoras,” he assured me 
blithely. “It is the newest. That is 
where I should go.” 


“<“ 


It was nine 
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“Cotrone! Cotrone!” he shouted 
suddenly. We had arrived. 

“Shows ’’—muttered Gruger a shade 
more cheerily—"‘if you stick long enough 
to a train here—no telling may 
even arrive at the place you started for.” 


you 


\ miserable skeleton of a horse from 
the boneyard, hitched to a ramshackle 
paintless vehicle from the junk-heap 
and driven by a puny withered gnome 
out of an Albrecht Diirer illustration, 
conveyed us to the Hotel Pitagora. 

“You wait,” I told him, “and [ll 
see if they have rooms.” 

“There are always rooms,” he snuflled 
oddly, in a queer ventriloquial voice. 
I mounted unspeakable stone stairs and 
came to a table at the top of them where 
a family quarrel was going on between a 

ynan and two shabby bearded men. 
\ ten-cent Bowery lodging house with 
conditions as there 
would be closed by the police. 

On the plea that I had come to the 
wrong hotel, I turned tail and fled. 

“Drive to the Concordia,” I ordered 
the gnome savagely. Gissing had stayed 
at the Concordia and Norman Douglas 
and Lenormant. 


such were visible 


They must have been 
nore discerning than the railway guard. 
The exterior of the Concordia was much 
But at the desk sat a woman 
with a proud and tragic countenance and 
her face relaxed somewhat as we entered. 
Slie announced to the atmosphere in 


eneral: 


the same. 


want Number 


“These signori will 
One.”’ 


rhe room was clean for Calabria and 
the beds seemed clean enough, except 
that one dreaded the idea of getting into 
them. 

But there was food downstairs in the 
restaurant—dingily served, but excellent 
food and wine, a dry light wine, that 
seemed to penetrate vitals like 


music, 


our 


“This is the place, boy,” chuckled 
Cruger, the color coming back to his 
countenance. “I move we don’t go 
far away from this table.” 

We ordered everything, from fish to 
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nuts, as the phrase goes, and I thought 
of the bizarre characters Gissing saw in 
this café. They were not bizarre now, 
mostly commercial gentlemen whotalked 
of ships and cargoes and ate their 
macaroni with unrivaled efficiency. 

I don’t know why I feel romantic 
about Gissing, since I have read only a 
few of his novels, and those in general 
depressed me. But Gissing has stayed 
here, had been ill here, and had written 
By the Ionian Sea about this region— 
that somehow thrilled me. 
London, a 


Later, in 
great bookseller in New 
Oxford street, showed me the orginal 
thin manuscript of that book, in its 
inimitable microscopic script, and I 
thrilled afresh 
Calabria. 
Even under the glare of electric light, 
the town was not inviting to stroll about 
in after dinner. We took a turn under 
the heavy colonnade of the hotel and 
retired to our massive wooden twin beds 
We opened 
the windows on a squalid back yard 
adorned with a solitary fig tree, hung 
thickly with clusters of the golden fruit. 
The morning when we awoke was 
bright without brilliant. ‘It 
seemed as though nothing could be 
brilliant in Cotrone. The very sun him- 
self had a tarnished look. The arrange- 
ments for the toilet were outside the 
pale of probability. Breakfast presented 
a problem in engineering. A German 
maid, stranded here in some mysterious 
fashion, was terrifically sweeping the 
musty corridor between the rooms and, 
like some creature accursed in a fairy 


despite my experience of 


with uneasy expectations. 


being 


tale, she seemed doomed to make more 
dust than she could clear away. A 
Calabrian hotel is a place that you leave 
with eagerness and re-enter with regret. 
I asked the proud and tragic landlady 
about ways and means of getting to 
Capo Nao or Capo Colonna—the Cape 
of the Column, as it is calied. Upon that 
headland stands a solitary column re- 
maining from the temple of Hera, of 
Pythagoras’ time, a temple famous 
throughout the Hellenic world. 
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“How should I know about that?” re- 
torted the landlady. “Does the signor 
imagine,”’ she added with bitter con- 
tempt, “that I belong to this place?” 
I intimated that such had been my mild 
assumption. 

“No, signor, I come, thank God, from 
a real place—”’ I think she mentioned 
Salerno— “I too am a stranger here. 
You are, I take it, a Calabrian with an 
American fortune come back to see 
the sights?” 

I disavowed that identity modestly, 
but I looked at Gruger haughtily. If 
he entertained any light notions con- 
cerning my manipulation of the ver- 
nacular, now was my brief moment of 
triumph. Hastily I translated the land- 
lady’s remark. 

“Lord!” said Gruger with pious 
sincerity. “I never said anything to you 
half so unpleasant as that—even when 
I was hungriest—now, did I?” 

It was useless to attempt to triumph 
over Gruger. We fared forth into the 
city. This was the city whose women 
had been the most beautiful in Greater 
Greece and the men, according to Strabo, 
were all cut out for soldiers and athletes. 
On one occasion all the seven victors at 
the Olympic games were Crotonians. 
So salubrious was the city that it passed 
into a proverb—“healthy as Crotona.” 

To this spot had come Pythagoras 
after his long studies in Egypt and the 
East to found a religion, spiritual in- 
stead of physical. He was the definite 
point of departure from the remnants 
of the neolithic cults, with the savage 
elements of blood-sacrifice in them, to- 
ward a religion of the spirit, based on 
justice, harmony, charity, peace. From 
the Mosaic tablets he brought the com- 
mandment, Honor thy father and thy 
mother; and he preached charity. Like 
the first American colonists, the Pil- 
grims, he went to Colonial Greece be- 
cause he could not make headway in 
Ionian Greece. The materialism there 
was too strong for him. And from this 
magnificent city, whose walls were twelve 
miles in circumference, his influence 
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soon spread and became enormous. |; 
reached even Gruger and myself, fo; 
here we were. 

We wandered out among the squalid 
winding streets toward the harbor. 
thinking we would take a boat and «,jJ 
out to the Cape of the Column. 1}, 
enormous Castle built by Charles y 
with vast walls and battlements over. 
looking this harbor, seemed like some 
grotesque fortress guarding something 
that was not worth guarding. Every 
thing was dead. The walls were de: 
the streets, the houses, the harbor 
were lying as under a deathly spell. 
old weather-beaten sailor about f{ 
feet tall lay on the sand and greeted 
us cheerfully. 

“Tedeschi?” he queried go 
humoredly. No, we were not Germa: 
Ah, English, then. He knew England. 
He had sailed to Hull and Bristol. . . . 
Not English? Americans. Per Dio!” 
That is far—and it is a warmish day. 
No, there were no boatmen available 
to-day. A voyage to Capo Colonn 
that must be arranged well in advance. 

Gleaming on the distant headland, 
we discerned the solitary column of 
Hera’s temple pointing skyward. ‘I 
was the Lacinian promontory 
guided Aneas, and all that remained 
of the temple where the beautiful women 
of Crotona left their jewels and pledged 
themselves to lead a better life under 
Pythagoras’ influence. 

We wandered on by the palaces of the 
Berlinghieri and the Luciferi, the families 
who own most of the region, back into 
the squalid streets and to the publi 
square, near our hotel. 

In the square, before the ugly ca- 
daverous Cathedral, a throng of people 
were gathering. An important funeral, 
the obsequies of a good lawyer, was 
being held. That throng of people 
sealed the fate of our stay at Cotrone! 
Nowhere on earth, not even in the flood 
area of China, have I seen a population 
so stricken, so stunted and sickly as in 
the piazza of Cotrone. 

“And they call this the country of 





THE 
the brigands!”” muttered Gruger con- 
temptuously. 

The malaria-ravaged faces of young 
and old, often distorted, mounted upon 
puny undersized bodies, alternately 
struck pity and chill terror into our 
hearts. 

“Look at their eyes,” I whispered 
Gruger. Every second person almost 
was either blind of an eye, or had some 
disease like trachoma, or other eye 
afflictions that made us shudder. The 
plumed hearse drove up. The tarnished 
sun shone overhead. The populace 
stood mutely gaping or talking in low 
tones. But more and more our spirits 
recoiled from the place. The very air 
seemed infecte, unwholesome, in need 
of a vast cleansing process that will 
probably never be administered. 

“T can’t stand it,” muttered Gruger 
hoarsely. “I can’t breathe this air. 
It’s unclean.”” And, oddly, I also ex- 
perienced some of the feeling I remem- 
hered in the catacombs at Malta. We 
turned away toward the colonnade of 
the hotel. The natives stared after us 
and murmured information to one an- 
other behind our backs. On a sudden 
I saw the picture of the thin sad face of 
Gissing, lying sick with the fever in a 
Concordia room. Gissing saw some 
wonderful fever-visions of ancient life 
there—* thronged processions 
triumphal or religious, halls of feasting, 
fields of battle.” But he had nearly 
died there, and I had no 
emulate him. 

“Must we stay on here?’’ demanded 
Gruger. 

“Well, I should like to see the Cape 
and the Column,” I murmured. 

“But we did see that—at a distance. 
A bare rock with a post—after all the 
gorgeous temples we have seen!” : 

We inquired about trains. Early 
that afternoon a train was leaving for 
Reggio. 


streets, 


desire to 


“Let’s order lunch put up’’—Gruger 
uttered the thought nearest his heart. 
An expensive lunch was put up, with 
inedible meat, with goat’s butter sealed 
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in little cone-shaped cheeses, with sticky 
raisins kept in dry leaves from last year, 
with wine and drinking water. We took 
another look at the melancholy fig tree 
in the back yard, at the palaces of the 
rich, who were entitled to all the riches 
for living there at all, opined Gruger, 
at the ancient city of Hellenic light that 
was now so desolate and squalid. We 
paid our score, and the landlady looked 
triumphant, as though she had laid a 
wager we would stay no longer. The 
aged, stunted cabman cracked his whip 
over the pitiful protruding bones of his 
aged, stunted horse and we were off. 
Once again we crossed the bridge over 
the Esaro with its fringe of palm trees 
trimmed very high, so that their tips 
were like bouquets held up in the air. 
There Pythagoras may have walked 
meditating his Golden Verses. 


“First, serve the gods as by the laws 
decreed, 

And next, to keep your sacred oath 
take heed.” 


But Pythagoras was not walking there 
now. 

“T am glad we are leaving,” said 
Gruger as we approached the dingy 
station, ““or we might have knifed each 
other.”” Once in the train, no power on 
earth could have called us back. Yet, 
Norman Douglas, a cultivated modern 
Englishman and an excellent writer, 
spent many days at Cotrone, at the 
Concordia, in midsummer. 
verge widely. 


Tastes di- 


All that day we rolled dustily south- 
ward and ever southward, to round the 
toe of Italy’s boot, with Reggio as the 


objective. A young Italian from Amer- 
ica, visiting relatives in these parts, at- 
tached himself to us as we promenaded 
dully during long waits at stations, and 
industriously kept apologizing for the 
poverty and squalor of Calabria. Ca- 
tanzaro—Squillace—Virgil’s Seylaceum 
—Locri (Gerace), and Caulonia, that 
once sheltered Pythagoras when he was 
a fugitive—all famous places of Magna 
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Grecia, but now poverty-stricken, mean- 
ingless aggregations of small stone houses 
and hovels that look as though civili- 
zation had never touched them since 
neolithic times. The home of luxury, 
the home of wisdom, of a rich and 
varied culture—dead, all dead, because 
mankind has not yet learned how to live. 
Is that, one could not help wondering, 
what in turn would happen to our pres- 
ent great cities? Does the Tree of 
Knowledge bear so corrupting a fruit 
that none who partakes of it may 
survive? 

We were, of course, unbearably late 
and we consumed all consumable food 
and grew first philosophical, then mo- 
rose, then irritable. But we had left the 
malaria behind us and at every spot 
farther south the breezes from the 
Aspromonte were more and more chill 
and bracing. We grew weary finally 
of the eternal Ionian Sea and glad when 
we rounded Cape Spartivento and our 
dismal locomotive turned toward Reggio. 

A splendid motor from the Albergo 
Centrale was at the station, and Gruger, 
like the citizen of the world he = is, 
promptly climbed into it as though it 
had been waiting for us. And it seemed 


that if only you knew how to claim a 
thing it was yours. For further guests 
who came politely asked for our per- 
mission to enter the car. Like the wind. 
we were driven through the electric- 
lighted streets of this earthquake-shaken 
city to a hotel that was at last passable 
—on a par, say, with a fourth-rate hotel 
in America or China. There was dinner 
still to be had in a dining room filled 
with spruce Italian business men and 
commercial travelers, and the waiters 
served us with quite cosmopolitan in- 
difference. For the first time Gruger 
felt at home. The wine was good, the 
food filling, and the almost white table 
linen intoxicating. 

Across the Strait of Messina, as we 
stepped to a window, we could see the 
lights of Sicily blinking and there, per- 
haps, were the lights of our own apart- 
ments in Taormina with our families 
around them. To-morrow we should 
be there. 

“Do you know,” chortled Gruger as 
though his good humor had never left 
him, “now that it’s over, I wouldn't 
have missed this trip for a great deal?” 
Which shows that much of the charm 
of travel lies in retrospection. 


A Prayer 


BY E. 


DORSET 


=rr of the wheeling Universe, 
If ve know more than I, 

I pray ve lift no common curse 
That bids me live or die; 


Answer no secret, new or old, 
Nor fend my sacred skin 

From foes that gather, manifold, 
Without—or just within; 


But if ye hear me, promise me 
I shall not have to dwell 

Too long—much less eternally— 
In Heaven, in Earth, or Hell. 











Chains 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


AS that... ? 

Yes! That was Marion’s step, 
long waited for! Helena McGrath rose 
from her low chair by the window in 
quick startled recognition of it. She 
stood listening, an intent instant. Yes, 
it was Marion, of course, who else? 

Yet it was not Marion’s step, after all, 
that she was listening for so acutely, 
rather the kind of step . slow, tired, 
indifferent, or less slow, less tired, less 
indifferent than it had been. That was 
the important matter. 

Then, finding herself standing there 
so intently listening, with her bit of 
sewing still in her hands, she seated her- 
self again hurriedly, and bent over her 
stitches. What an absurd thing it was 
for her to have done, to get to her feet 
like that in a startled way, with a bit of 
sewing in her hands! Of late she had 
caught herself often doing just such 
absurd things; as one catches a child 
doing a thing absently, without meaning, 
or in a way he cannot account for. 
Sensible mothers do not behave in that 
foolish headless manner—the way a 
girl of sixteen might behave! Fancy 
her getting to her feet all in an instant 
like that, with her heart beating, beat- 
ing, beating, and her sense of hearing 
opening out suddenly like a_ wind- 
blown door, and all this at the mere 
click of a latch—and with her sewing 
in her hands! 

Yes, if one is a mother one must 
behave like a mother—not like a girl of 
sixteen. When would she ever be rid 
of these frequent absurdities of hers, 
when would she be consistently what 
she ought to be—a real everyday 
mother, with a mother’s practicality and 
common sense? 


Well, no, God defend her, and God 
preserve to her her more romantic idea 
of motherhood! She longed to be not 
merely a mother—she wanted to fulfil 
her own destiny. She wanted to be 
Marion’s mother. She longed to be to 
Marion everything that an ideal mother 
could be. Especially now. 

She put her hair back from her fore- 
head with one slim hand—the one with 
the wedding ring on it, and bent with 
new resolution to her stitches. Marion 
had gone down the hall, to the pantry; 
presumably to see if there were cookies 
there. Well, there were. Marion would 
stuff some in the pocket of her sweater, 
and presently, presently, she would 
be here, in this very room. A sort of 
sentimental terror assailed Helena as 
she put her needle in and out. How was 
she to be to Marion what she wanted 
to be; and what precisely did she want 
to be? 

Once she had tried to explain one of 
her indefinite longings of another sort to 
her husband; and he had _ listened 
patiently while she had tried to fit 
gossamer into words, inarticulate silences 
of long duration into immediate sen- 
tences—and had succeeded only, at the 
last, in throwing him a look of pitiful 
appeal. And he had said to her, with 
that dreadful directness of his, the 
directness of men who take almost a 
kind of pride in their inability to under- 
stand women: “But Helena! Good 
Lord! What is it you want?” 

He had gone to his grave, indeed, 
without ever having quite made out 
what it was his wife ““wanted.” She 
remembered this now, without resent- 
ment. There was little wonder he had 
not been able to fathom what she 
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wanted; for in all these six vears since 
his death had not 
fathom it fully herself. 
Her mind turned wearily from its own 
indefiniteness and from her husband’s 
remembered She 
what it was she wanted 
motherhood that really 
This affair of Marion’s with 
young Hervey Whitridge—this affair so 
indefinite, so only partly guessed by 
Helena, but so lingeringly surmized, 
was held now like a -light flickering 
across a dim passage, revealingly. Yes, 
that was what she wanted: she wanted 
to be the kind of mother (Her acute ear 
was remarking meanwhile the fact 


she been able to 


words. knew now 
she wanted 
was mother- 


hood. 


that Marion’s approaching step was not 


less listless)—the kind of mother to 
whom a daughter is drawn as steel to a 
magnet, sure, true, confident; instead 
of which she and Marion lived in the 
same house always missing each other; 
their lives never really touching; like 
strangers almost; strangers at least who 
respect each other, but could never be 
intimates. 

Intimates!” that was the very word! 
Intimacy! How far she and Marion 
were from it. She had found in books 
from time to time a relation such as she 
had in mind; and the finding of it was 
like the sound of a far-off bell, summon- 
ing all her possibilities. In a Russian 
novel, left at the house by mistake by 
some one who was making a study of 
Russian novelists for a literary club 
meeting, she had come by chance, turn- 
ing the page, upon a mother and daugh- 
ter who were vividly, really, mother 
and daughter. The girl had some love 
affair that the mother divined, and they 
talked of it, and their two hearts ran 
together like water. But in books, the 
relation different, especially in 
Russian books, for in these there were 
words of endearment used easily, com- 
monly, that American mothers would 
never dream of using. ‘“‘Golubchik”— 
was that it? Or was it another? She 
had forgotten—that meant “dear heart,” 
“my darling,” “beloved one,” “little 


was 
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pigeon.” Yes, “little pigeon!” Fancy 
there being real daughters like that, in 
foreign land, who would fling them- 
selves weeping on their mother’s hearts: 
and mothers who could smooth their 
daughters’ hair and say, “There! there! 
little pigeon! my darling!” Faney, 
being as free as that! Faney knowing 
nothing of inarticulateness, nothing of 
these terrible chains of timidity and 
pride and silence unbreakable — that 
bound her and Marion and kept them 
dreadfully yearningly apart! 
if there were no chains at all! 
that! 

Marion’s hand was on the door now. 
Then as it opened, listlessly. the bright 
beauty of her, familiar to her mother 
as the bright beauty of the moon, was 
gradually revealed. Yet it was dimmed, 
too, by the unmistakable tiredness 
that visible evidence of the secret some- 
thing which Marion was bearing alone. 

“Hello, mother!” 

Her glance swept over her mother and 
went on to the fireplace. 

“Oh, you've got a fire!” 

“Yes,” her mother said, “it seemed 
chilly—I don’t know—these spring days 
—I love the spring, but—it seemed a 
little raw. I thought we'd like one.” 

it was a pitiful effort, that plural 
pronoun; but it spoke of some courage, 
and was something done. 

“Bully!” said Marion going listlessly, 
slow foot after slow foot, to the fire. 

She disengaged clatteringly the poker 
from the tongs and seating herself on 
a hassock facing the fire, began poking 
and breaking up the big lump of soft coal. 

Her mother recognized a certain un- 
spoken defiance that this might be said 
to stand for; because—oh, well, the 
extravagant breaking up of a_ large 
lump of coal when the room was already 
fully warm enough, for the mere im- 
provident pleasure of seeing the released 
gas, as it rushed out, flare into windy 
flame, was childish; and for years now 
one of the important lessons to be 
impressed upon Marion had been that 
she must not be childish. 


Imagine! 


Think of 
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“Don’t be childish, dear! You are 
getting to be a grown girl now!”’ That 
had been said, beginning when she was 
eleven or twelve, perhaps too frequently. 
It was Marion’s father who had origi- 
nated it, and his wife had kept up the 
fashion of it. 

“Oh, getting to be a grown girl!” 
Marion had flung out one day, when she 
was about fifteen, “I hate being a 
grown girl! I want to be childish!” 

“Perhaps so,” her mother had said 
quietly, and not unkindly, “but I 
don’t believe you should. Your father 
was right. You must grow up, you 
know, some day!” So she had main- 
tained the absurd admonition when 
circumstances seemed to require it, as 
though it had a very real value. 

She looked at Marion now, all slith- 
ered and humped together on the 
hassock, being “childish” again; but 
to-day she could not bring herself to a 
rebuke. It seemed to her, rather, that 
soft coal was made for Marion to break 
up, if she chose to. 

What a slender little pathetic figure 
Marion was! Something of a fairy 
about her, too. And how absurdly bent 
the shoulders were, giving an unreal, 
wilful, fairy look in one so young. 

In Helena McGrath's own girlhood 
days girls teok a pride in holding their 
heads high, haughtily even. They 
looked you direct in the eye, if they did 
not look over the top of your head 
instead, and there were those among 
them whose grace was notable, they 
glided! Whereas the girls nowadays 
carried themselves like pothooks, their 
shoulders bent, their stomachs out, their 
arms limp and there wasn’t a’ glide 
among them; they either minced on 
high heels or swung vulgarly from the 
hips like South Sea dancers. They did 
not carry themselves at all, really, but 
seemed rather to be carried along in that 
bent unlovely way like puppets, limp 
inert, waiting for the strings to be pulled. 
To see Marion really straighten up, and 
carry herself well would have been 
frightening almost, like seeing an inert 


doll come to life and step out |. 
reality. 

Marion looked into the fire, cons: 
of her mother’s silence, but more . 
scious of a certain remoteness amo) )\t- 
ing to pathos, in which her mother s 
often seemed to sit enveloped. Mari: ’s 
first sweeping glance as she came into 
the room gathered up this pattios 
fully, noting it. Her mother sitting 
there in the gathering twilight, pale and 
worn, sewing! Not sick looking at all, 
not that, but aging, clearly aging, vear 
in year out. Oh, why were mothers 
so forever pathetic! 

Then, her thought came back a little 
rebelliously to her own pathos, and her 
own need. Why, why were mothers 
so silent, so critical, so self-contained, 
so terribly sure of themselves, so utterly 
unable to enter into their daughters’ 
lives? So unsympathetic . . . Heavens! 
Here she was with her heart full of pain 
and bitterness and there was her mother, 
only a few feet from her—and her mother 
a woman who presumably knew some- 
thing of such things—yet Marion could 
no more have traversed that little space 
and flung herself at her mother’s feet, as 
she longed to, than if iron chains had 
bound her. 

If only her mother were not so vague, 
so neutral! If only she were vivid, 
moving, real, like the mothers who live 
in books! She thought of Mrs. March, 
in Little Women—now that sort of a 
mother . No, something better than 
that. Mrs. March was all right for the 
old-fashioned times in which she lived, 
but to have a mother who would be 
adequate now—the sort of mother who 
would make you feel that she was your 
mother .. .! 

A wave of self-pity swept over her. 
She had thought in a wild way some- 
times that she would force a new and 
different relation—would fling herself 
into it, would cry out wildly, “Oh, 
mother, mother, mother,” and then 
everything old would melt—all the years 
of their being so reserved, and well be- 
haved toward each other would rol! 
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ay like something in the Apocalypse, 

ving a new heaven and a new earth 

d she would be folded in her mother’s 

ms, and would sob and sob on her 

other’s heart, and her mother would 
smooth her hair, and “There! 
there! I[know! I know!” Oh, the com- 
fort of that, if only it could be! 

Her eyes filled. She fumbled for her 
iandkerchief, but before she found it 
the tears were already falling. She 
wiped the rest away, with little dabs 
that her mother could not 
seen. 

Helena McGrath, unsuspecting of 
tears at all, took another look at the 
bent shoulders of the slouchy little 
figure. If only the times had not changed 
so! If only the girls of to-day had 
something of the feelings of girls of her 
day. Why, she had longed, longed, 
mind you, to have her mother take her 
in her arms! Her mother had not been 
the kind who would, of course. No, 
but at least Helena would have done her 
part. She was not independent, and 


say, 


have 


sullen, and cold, like the girls of to-day 
like Marion. 
If only some real and important issue 
would arise and bring them suddenly 


together! But it would not, in all like- 
lihood. Marion’s listlessness was prob- 
ably due to some slight misunderstand- 
ing with Hervey Whitridge—hurt pride 
or something of the sort. But, if some 
real issue could arise. If she could find 
Marion some day, why, right there in 
that very room, on the hassock in front 
of the fire, as she was now—but really 
in need of her. If Marion would show 
some sign of need, no matter how small 

-why just Marion’s eyes filling with 
tears—if ever that could be! And then 

-then!—she could see herself laying 
down her sewing hurriedly, and going 
to the child with a quick step, sureness, 
an indisputable right. And when she 
got to Marion, there on the hearth rug, 
she would slip down beside her and say, 
“But Marion! Marion! What is it, 
my darling!” And Marion would not 
be able to speak for tears. But that 
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would not matter. It would be all the 
better. She would enfold Marion's 
little slender form. “Little Pigeon!” 
and she would wait for the tears to pass 
by; and meantime, she would stroke 
the child’s head and say, “ Little Dove! 
My dear! My dear!” And they two 
would be perfectly what it was their 
right to be; what they were meant to 
be—mother and daughter—an older 
woman ready to pour understanding 
and help out of the sorrow and experi- 
ence of her heart, and a girl thirsty for 
these things. 

She remembered Marion waking one 
night feverish when she was a little 
child. She remembered holding a cup 
of water for her, and the way Marion’s 
lips had sucked the water in, her large 
eyes never leaving her mother’s face. 
She could feel Marion’s head against her 
heart, the way it used to be when 
Marion was little. How had they ever 
become separated as they were now? 
What jealous persistent trick of life had 
accomplished this thing slyly, unsus- 
pectedly, day by day, year by year? 
Wide seas had indeed rolled between 
them since the “old long since” when 
she had held Marion, a baby in her arms, 
and Marion’s baby hand had rested so 
imperially on her neck. It seemed like 
a dream, an absurd dream almost, that 
she really used to gather the little fingers 
and kiss and kiss and kiss them. 

Marion’s tears were still slipping over, 
still being wiped away secretly, but 
fewer of them; while to disguise the 
fact altogether, she poked the fire with 
her left hand. 

Oh, but some mothers would under- 
stand, she thought wistfully, bitterly. 
If only her mother would come and sit 
there on the little old rosewood sofa and 
say, “Marion! Why my dear, what is 
the matter!” If only she would. But 
she wouldn’t! You might as well expect 
the moon to come rolling down from the 
heavens! 

Marion’s mother let her sewing lie 
untouched in her lap. She began to 
dread the silence, silences were so cold, 
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so unsympathetic. 
said—something. 

“Did you get the brown linen thread 
for your dress, dear?” 


Something must be 


“No; they are to have it to-morrow,” 
Marion answered. 


felt chilled, 


She rebellious! Oh, 
mothers! 

The room was still. That question of 
her mother’s had the effect of suddenly 
cutting off all hope of sympathy. She 
knew now how ununderstanding her 
mother was. She had the sense of the 
closing of doors. 

She got up, pulled her hat rakishly 
over her eyes to hide any redness of 
them. 

“I’m going over to the gym for a 
while.” 

The door, when she went, closed with 
an unintentional bang after her. 

Helena McGrath sat in the twilight 
alone. 

Oh, Little Pigeon! 


That evening a party of Marion’s 
friends, swinging gay young people, who 
were laughing at everything as though 
it were nothing, and at nothing as 
though it were everything, lilted across 
the perfumed freshness of the April 
evening. They drifted, as by a non- 
chalant chance, into the McGrath house 
and were asked to stay and Helena 
brought out cookies for them. She was 
thankful they had come. In the midst 
of their gay chatter and banter (not very 
dignified, to be sure, Helena compared 
it with the gayety of evenings more 
mellow and courteous and restrained, 
shared by young people in her day) 
Marion’s listlessness was almost sure to 
drop away. Hervey was there. He was 
indeed a tall and beautiful young man. 
She seemed to see that fact freshly, and 
it offered her a new hope. There was no 
one else there to compare with him, 
really; and,for Marion and him to care 
for each other was the most natural 
thing in the world. And by and by they 
would marry, and Hervey’s friendliness 
and gayety and ease would help matters 
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immensely; and she would be to thy 
such a mother as she had dreamed «f 
being. There seemed promise of brig) 
days ahead for her. 

Then suddenly she felt as dull and 
bewildered as an owl in daylight. One 
of the girls was asking her if it wasn't 
wonderful and interesting that Her, 
and little Manners were « 
gaged! So then he was not in love wiih 
Marion after all. How could she have 
been so mistaken. But Marion—did 
Marion care for him?- Was this the 
sorrow and the lagging step? Oh, ves 
yes, of course! 

It hurt her like a physical pain to see 
Marion’s overeager manner, her fever- 
ish flushed effort toward brightness. 
Oh, after every one had gone, she would 
somehow get close to her and fold her 
to her heart. Helena had been hurt like 
that herself long ago. Now she would 
break the miserable chains. 

There was another young man whose 
name she had forgotten. She had seen 
him often enough before, but had not 
liked him. Nothing so clear and frank 
and boyish about him as about Hervey. 
He seemed old, very old, though he was 
obviously young. Was it that he was 
too dashing, too sure of himself; not 
bold exactly, but a little too assured; 
she thought even a trifle cynical? He 
stood out among the rest, as more 
experienced. He limped slightly. And 
he had a way of half closing his eyes and 
smiling when Marion talked to him, as 
though he would hardly be bothered 
with listening to what she was saying, 
so eager was he to drink in, drink in and 
enjoy the beauty of her. He had a little 
free, possessive way with her, too, that 
disturbed and troubled Helena; and 
once when she was near them she heard 
him say to Marion, “Hello, little girl, 
did you drop this handkerchief?” and 
when she reached for it, he slipped it 
possessively into his coat and said, “Oh, 
no you don’t! I’m going to keep it.” 


Jessica 


Well, the young people were gone now. 
Helena was very glad in a dim way to see 
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the limping young man go. He had 
said good-by with a long, too long look 
into Marion’s eyes, and the remark half 
bold, half light? ‘* Will you come? I’m 
in earnest. I mean it. I'll be there!” 
Then he had limped away—as Helena 
disapprovingly, remembered, with Mar- 
ion’s handkerchief in his pocket. , 

It was a comfort to be alone with the 
child again; to have her in her care; al- 
though the moment had not come, was 
indeed more than ever far away when 
she could break through the reserve 
that lay between them. Yet they kept 
close to each other. Once Marion 
stopped her, directing her. 

“Don’t, mother, don’t put the chain 
up on the door. Don’t you remember? 
Betty is out, at prayer meeting, or some- 
thing.” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure, I forgot.” 

At her own door Marion put up her 
face to be kissed. 

“Good-night, mother!” 

“ Golubchik,”—“‘little pigeon,”—‘“‘my 
darling,” “‘dear heart’’—all these swam 
through Helena McGrath’s mind; but 
how absurd it would have been to use 
any of them. 

“*Good-night,” she said and kissed her. 

Marion did not undress or light the 
light. There was moonlight, white 
moonlight in the room. She lay down 
and turned her face to the pillow to shut 
it out. Her cheeks were hot and the 
tears on them hotter still. Once she 
turned her head in anguish as though to 
ease a hurt. Oh, if only, only her mother 
understood, and, understanding, if only 
her mother would come! 

When she had lair. so quite a while she 
heard her mother’s voice in soft inquiry, 

“Marion, are you awake?” 

Marion held her breath, making no 
sound. She pretended to be asleep, and 
her heart hardened like stone. Oh, it 
would be unendurable to have her 
mother come and ask some common- 
place question, when life was so bitter! 
What she longed for more than all the 
world was just to be loved, and held 
close. 


The moon had come up high in 
heavens now. The night was full o/ 
odor of the lilac flowers in the ga: 
great massive bushes of them pou 
out their fragrance in the white stil];,, 
What a night, what a night for love, jy 
the pouring out of the heart! 

Getting no response when she stoo: at 
Marion’s door, Helena McGrath jyad 
returned softly to her room, and |yad 
lain down, as roused by the white moon- 
light as Marion, but roused in a different 
way. How still and large and mysteri- 
ously open the night seemed; open and 
free, no chains anywhere! Spacious! 
Open! Then Was it a passing 
shadow, or a sound. She sat up, on the 
edge of her bed, aware suddenly of « 
figure on the balcony outside her room. 
Marion standing there in the moonlight. 

“Marion, is that you?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

She reached quickly for a white shaw! 
that lay across the back of a chair, and 
stepped into the full clear free moon- 
light, with a kind of wonderment. Yet 
not wonderment. For she understood 
perfectly, perfectly. It was the moon- 
light night that had called to Marion 
so; called with an insistent longing, and 
beauty that must be obeyed; yet it was 
the moonlight night precisely, with its 
memories and its yearning, that Marion 
could not endure; that smote upon her 
heart and brought the tears into her 
eyes. Too beautiful, too dear. 

“Marion, my dear.” 

“Yes”’—without turning. 

“Tt is chilly.” 

No reply. 

“Let me put this shawl about you 
my Beloved.” 

There! the word was used at last! 

Marion submitted to have the white 
warmth put about her shoulders, but 
with her head still turned away. Then 
as Helena McGrath drew the soft woolly 
stuff together with trembling fingers. 
Marion turned. They looked full into 
each other’s eyes. 

Her mother opened her arms to her, 
and Marion slipped into them, slipped 
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inio them, quickly, quickly, completely 
as a silver raindrop on a bright win- 
dow pane slips and runs and is lost, 
is lost. 

Helena held her close. They clung 
to each other, as she had thought some 
day they must do. Then, there was a 
smothered cry, half sob, against her 
heart. 

“Oh, mother, mother! Mother!” 

Helena bent to her and with one hand 
smoothed the fond head. It was a 
supreme moment. It was for this that 
all the years had been lived. Her life 
had not been wasted. It had not been 
a notable life in any way, but it had 
gathered suffering and knowledge as it 
went, and the suffering and knowledge 
were to be used; yes, were to be used. 

Oh, the blessed thing it was to have 
the hateful chains broken at last! She 
put her lips to Marion’s hair. 

“Little Pigeon, dear heart! My 
dear! You don’t have to speak. I 
know, I know, Beloved!” 

Finally, the drooping head was raised. 

“Oh, mother, I never knew you'd 
know! How wonderful!” 

“Well, there, there! Ido, Ido! It’s 
the moonlight you love, my Precious, 
but that you can’t quite stand!” 

Marion nodded and hid her face anew. 

“Tt hurts,” she murmured. 

“Yes, exactly! I know, my Beloved!” 

Something—was it the slight clank of 
a chain—broke on the stillness. They 
were disturbed. The sound roused 
them, gradually separated them. 

“What was that?” 

Helena came back to reality as from 
some spell. Of course! It was very 
probably Betty coming home, and that 
was the click of the swinging chain on 
the front door. 

She drew a hand across her eyes, and 
looked about her. What had happened? 
The baleony was empty. Marion, shy 
of the unwonted scene, had fled, but she 
herself had fled, too. She was not on the 
baleony. She was 

She felt the nearest object in a quick 
startled manner. <A cool fabric met the 
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tips of her fingers. She turned and saw 
what it was she felt. The cool white of 
her pillow! She sat up farther, with a 
start, in the full moonlight. She had 
not then been on the balcony at all! 
This had been only a dream! (What a 


fearful thing!) That dear, that satisfying 
moment, that epitome of all her life had 
had no reality—no reality! 


Accepting this slowly, but fully, at 
last, she sat absorbed in a dull defeated 
despair on the edge of her bed. Per- 
haps her husband had been right. What 
was it that she wanted, after all? Im- 
possible things, perhaps; foolish things, 
no doubt! 

At last she began unfastening her 
clothes; slipped out of them, and into 
her nightdress; knelt for the habitual 
short prayers she always said, then rose 
and lay down. She looked longingly for 
a while at the moon. How she had 
loved the moon when she was Marion’s 
age! Then she closed her eyes; really 
very tired. After all, life must be 
accepted as it is. And a girl’s reticence 
must be respected. She had always been 
so reticent herself. Yet it was good 
even in a dream once to have called the 
child “Little Pigeon.” 


Marion closed the front door with 
great care, that the chain might not 
swing again. The moonlight was whiter, 
if that were possible, whiter than ever 
on the porch. And down the two steps, 
and across the path, the lilacs—great 
branched plumed bushes of silver, in a 
silent silver land—were pouring, pour- 
ing, pouring out perfume! What a 
night! What a night for love, and the 
pouring out of the heart! 

In the deep shadow of the perfumed 
lilacs, a dark form moved slightly, yes, 
came toward her, with a slight limp. 

The next moment her hands were in 
his and he was bending to her boldly, 
delightedly, possessively. 

‘Hello, little girl! I said I’d be here! 
I was in earnest! I meant it!” 

He folded her passionately to him. 
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( NE who approaches the study of 

the problems of India would do 
well to bear in mind the saying of Sir 
John Strachey, himself a high authority 
on Indian civilization and institutions, 
that in reality there is no India. What 
we call India is in fact a vast mosaic—a 
conglomeration of peoples of different 
races, languages, creeds, of sharply dif- 
ferentiated social classes and of widely 
varying stages of culture. The area of 
the country exceeds that of all Europe 
exclusive of Russia, and it contains 
within its far-flung boundaries more than 
three hundred and nineteen million peo- 
ple, or about one-fifth of the total popu- 
lation of the globe. There are said to be 
more than forty distinct races. Bengalis 
and Rajputs, Pathans and Santals, Sikhs 
and Madrassis, Gurkhas and Mahrattas 
have lived together without fusing and 
without losing their physical or cultural 
characteristics. The encyclopedias tell 
us that there are some one hundred and 
fifty languages, twenty of which are said 
to be spoken each by more than a million 
people. The introduction of English as 
the language of higher education and its 
employment in the government service 
have gone far toward making it the 
lingua franca of the country, and Indians 
are not lacking who predict that it will 
ultimately become the universal tongue 
of the Indian peoples. Ghandi through- 
out his campaign of non-co-operation 
and agitation against everything Eng- 
lish, advocated the replacement of Eng- 
lish by an Indian vernacular, preferably 
Urdu or Hindi; and through his influ- 
ence the All-India National Congress at 
its annual meeting in 1920 ventured 
upon the experiment of conducting its 


proceedings for the first time in Hind) 
stani. But it is said that large numbers 
of delegates, especially from Southern 
India, were unable to understand the 
speeches. Whatever may be the facts 
as to this, the congress at its subsequent 
meetings reverted to the use of English. 
The languages of Northern India are as 
unintelligible in Southern India as they 
would be in England or America. It 
would not be difficult perhaps to intro 
duce Urdu or Hindi throughout the 
Northern provinces, but for Southern 
India it would probably never be accept- 
able. The great majority of the edu- 
cated Indians are not in sympathy with 
the proposal to replace English with a 
vernacular; they know very well that 
English is the key with which the treas- 
ures of Western science and culture ca: 
be unlocked and the door to public em- 
ployment opened. Ghandi himself ad- 
mits that the prediction of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy that India will one day be 
an English-speaking country has ‘ 
stars in its favor.” 

Religiously, as racially and linguisti- 
cally, India is a conglomeration. Some 
other countries, it is true, have a mul- 
tiplicity of religious sects, but in India 
the lines of cleavage which separate some 
of them have a social and political sig- 
nificance which is largely lacking in 
Western countries. This is especially 
true of the two principal religions, Hin- 
duism and Mohammedanism. The per- 
ennial “cow controversy” which, I was 
told, was one of the biggest questions in 
India—Ghandi says it is the “greatest 
of questions for the Hindus” 


“many 


—has pro 


duced an antagonism between the two 


most important sections of the popula- 
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tion and kept up a constant state of ten- 
sion that has defeated all efforts to bring 
about a rapprochement between them. 
\t bottom, the question is, whether the 
cow shall be slaughtered and eaten by 
the Mohammedans as their religion al- 
lows and as they do in practice. As is 
well known, the cow is deeply venerated 
by orthodox Hindus; she is regarded as 
the mother of millions of the human race, 
though Ghandi taunted his Hindu coun- 
trymen with the charge that nowhere 
else in the world was she so “‘ill-fed and 
ill-kept.””. That a Mohammedan should 
be willing to slaughter and eat her very 
nearly puts him outside the pale of tol- 
eration among Hindus. 

Indian nationalists frankly admit that 
swaraj (self-government) can never be 
attained without the mutual co-opera- 
tion of Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
that this co-operation will never be pos- 
sible until the cow question has been set- 
tled to the satisfaction of both parties. 
To that end Ghandi during his campaign 
for non-co-operation appealed to the 
\Mohammedans to desist from a practice 
which deeply wounded the religious sen- 
timents of their Hindu brothers, remind- 
ing them that the cow was “as dear as 
life” to all orthodox Hindus. It cannot 
he said, however, that his appeal was 
successful, and he frankly confessed his 
disappointment at the result. 

On the question of home rule, the 
Mohammedans have never shown much 
enthusiasm, as Ghandi was compelled to 
admit, and when Mr. Montagu came out 
to India in 1917 to consult Indian 
opinion, Mohammedan memorials were 
laid before him urging that it be not 


granted. Mohammedans realize that 


they constitute a hopeless minority, and 
that home rule will therefore mean sim- 


ply Hindu rule. Now their rights have 
been protected and their religious cus- 
toms respected by the English govern- 
ment, whose policy has been that of a 
disinterested neutral, and they can- 
not feel sure that they would be equally 
protected and respected by the Hindus. 


In short, home rule would mean for them 
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merely an exchange of masters for one 
perhaps less benevolent and tolerant. 
The racial, linguistic, and_ religious 
cleavages which divide the Indian people 
are hardly more sharp, though less nu- 
merous, than those which result from the 
caste system—a system which has 
broken India up into a large number of 
more or less artificial, mutually exclusive 
social aggregates. A well-known Eng- 
lish authority on Indian institutions, Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller, has remarked that 
“it is hardly too much to say that by 
the caste system the inhabitants of India 
are differentiated into more than two 
thousand species of mankind which in 
the physical relations of life have as 
little in common as the inmates of a 
zoological garden.” Socially, profession- 
ally, and to a large extent, occupation- 
ally, they are kept apart by rules which 
forbid them intermarrying, eating and 
drinking together and following certain 
occupations. The most regrettable fea- 
ture of the system is that some fifty-two 
millions of the population 
sixth of the total—are outcastes— are 
“untouchables,” the “pariahs’’ who are 
forbidden to‘live in Hindu villages or to 
use the public wells and bridges. They 
are limited to the most degrading occu- 
pations, such as street sweeping, scav- 
enging and leather working; and in 
many communities of Southern India 
their very shadow still pollutes a passing 
Brahmin. They are specially detested 
by orthodox Hindus because they eat 
beef and work in leather industries. 
Ghandi, although a believer in the 
caste system himself, denounced the 
treatment which they have received at 
the hands of the Hindus as a “foul blot” 
on Hinduism and a 
manity.” 


about one- 


“crime against hu- 
No charge of inhumanity, he 
said, could be made against the English, 
of which the Hindus themselves were 
not guilty in their treatment of the de- 
pressed classes. So long, he added, as 
they regarded untouchability as a part 
of their religion, swaraj would be impos- 
sible of attainment. The caste system 
has been equally attacked by leaders like 
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the late Mr. Ghokale and the poet 
Tagore. Tagore in particular has pointed 
out that such a social system is glaringly 
inconsistent with the essentials of true 
freedom and democracy, and he has re- 
proached the nationalists with trying “to 
build a political miracle of freedom upon 
the quicksands of social slavery.”” The 
influence of Hindu reform organizations 
like the Arya Samaj and the Brahmo 
Samaj and of newspapers like the Social 
Reformer, published at Bombay, has like- 
wise been directed against the system. 
Certain conditions of modern life have 
also tended somewhat to undermine its 
foundations. Thus, the introduction of 
street cars and railway trains as means 
of transportation has made impossible 
strict observance of the rules against in- 
termingling. Increasing foreign travel 
and attendance of Indian students at 
foreign universities have more and more 
caused the rule forbidding caste Hindus 
from crossing the ocean, to be relaxed. 
The hundreds of thousands of Indian 
soldiers who broke caste by crossing the 
ocean during the world war were not even 
required to undergo purification upon 
their return to India. Educated young 
Indians assured me that the caste system 
was rapidly disappearing, and so far as 
intermingling among the upper classes is 
concerned I saw few evidences of it my- 


self. Among the uneducated masses, 


however, the system still persists in its 
main essentials, and if it ever disappears 
it will certainly not be in the near future. 

Such are some of the cleavages which 
divide Indian society and which have 
prevented the development of any real 


sense of Indian nationality. They have 
greatly accentuated the difficulty of gov- 
ernment and even now they complicate 
the problem of home rule. 

From the outset, English opinion has 
been divided in respect to the moral 
duty of the British government toward 
the people of India. There have always 
been Englishmen who have considered 
that they were the best judges of what 
is best for the Indians and that it is their 
right and duty to govern them indefi- 
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nitely in accordance with their own ¢oy. 
ceptions. On the other hand, there jay, 
always been some like Lord MacCay|e, 
who have considered that the Engl. 
were in India only as trustees cliarged 
with maintaining order and guiding ¢}, 
Indian people until they were themselves 
able to stand alone. As time passed t}y 
number who came to hold this view jy. 
creased until now it may be affirmed tha; 
it probably represents the view of ¢| 
majority of the English people. Until 
the end of the nineteenth century, hovw- 
ever, the British government of Indi, 
was a benevolent despotism in whi 
there was some show of deferetice +, 
Indian opinion, but on the whole, 
acted on the principle that its own judy. 
ment as to what was best for the India 
was decisive. It preserved the peace, 
maintained order with reasonable ef- 
fectiveness, and, in the main, gover 
the country wisely and efficiently. 
before the present century was well 
its way, Indian opinion had become rest- 
less and even militant and violent ac 
tation succeeded passive submission. \s 
a concession to the Indian demand, t!y 
Minto-Morley Reform Act was passed 
in 1909 creating councils in which the 
Indians were given some representat io 
and through which they were afforded 
an opportunity to ventilate their opin- 
ions, but without any real responsibility 
or power, since the Indians always found 
themselves confronted by an_ official 
majority against which they were power- 
less to make their will prevail. It soon 
became evident that the concession t!ius 
wrung from the English did not satis!) 
the rapidly increasing political conscious 
ness of India. For the moment, agita- 
tion became less violent, perhaps, ut 
the signs of discontent and unrest mu!- 
tiplied, the intensity of racial animosity 
increased, and the denunciation of British 
“tyranny” became more subtle and 
widespread. At this juncture the world 
war broke out and Indian loyalty was 
put to the test. The response to the call 
of the British Raj was immediate and 
surprisingly spontaneous. More than a 
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million Indians voluntarily enlisted—a 
larger number than were furnished by 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
combined. Hundreds of thousands of 
Ilindus broke the rules of their caste, 
crossed the ocean, and fought with 
Europeans on the battle fields of Bel- 
gium and France, and there thousands 
of their bodies lie to-day. Mohamme- 
dans called upon to fight against Turkey 
and the Sultan, the head of the Moham- 
medan religion, responded with almost 
equal loyalty. 

Whatever may have been the domi- 
nant motive, the Indian response deeply 
touched English pride. ‘The Empire 
could no longer deny to a people who had 
viven such evidence of loyalty and who 
had made so many sacrifices for a cause 
which was only very remotely theirs at 
least a portion of that for which they 
asked. Accordingly, on August 20, 
1917, the Secretary of State for India 
announced in the House of Commons 
that the government was in complete 
accord in the policy, not only of an in- 
creasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration, but also 
of a gradual development of self-govern- 
ing institutions with a view to the pro- 
gressive realization of responsible gov- 
ernment in India—that is, government 
responsible to Indian legislative bodies 
elected and controlled by Indians them- 
selves. This announcement, “the most 
momentous utterance ever made in In- 
dia’s checkered history,” was intended 
to be a solemn pledge from the British 
government and people that henceforth 
India was to be held in trust for the 
Indian people, and that at last the great 
venture was to be entered upon of giving 
them a large measure of self-government 
and eventually full responsibility and 
freedom from English control and tute- 
lage. In pursuance of this promise the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Act was 
passed by Parliament in December, 
1919. This act increased the number of 
Indian representatives in the Viceroy’s 
executive council to three (the total 
number is eight), established a legis- 


lative assembly at Delhi, a large ma- 
jority of whose members are elected by 
the Indians, a council of state with an 
Indian majority and councils in all the 
provinces, themselves elected by In- 
dians, so that, except for the Viceroy’s 
council, all these bodies will be, and are 
now in fact, controlled by the Indians. 
Extensive powers were devolved upon 
the provincial governments. They are 
divided into two categories: “reserved” 
matters such as police, criminal justice, 
land revenue, ete., and “transferred” 
subjects such as education, sanitation, 
roads, bridges, and other matters which 
are regarded as being primarily of local 
concern. In respect to this second group 
of matters, the Indians now have full 
self-government. Regarding the first 
group of subjects, the governor, who is 
practically always an Englishman (Lord 
Sinba is the only Indian who has been 
appointed to a governorship), may over- 
ride the will of the Indian councils. 
Thus, if they refuse to enact a measure 
which he recommends or to appropriate 
money Which he thinks should be appro- 
priated, he can himself enact the meas- 
ure or make the appropriation through 
the process of “certification.” The 
Viceroy retains similar powers over the 
legislative assembly at Delhi. 

On the part of the English, these con- 
cessions, coupled with the promise of ul- 
timate Indian responsibility, were con- 
sidered most generous—so much so that 
they caused grave concern among the 
English population of India who were 
alarmed at the threatened “ Indianiza- 
tion” of the civil service and the even- 
tual transfer of control to the Indians 
themselves. To the extremist Indian 
element, however, they were highly dis- 
appointing. They complained that the 
local matters over which the Indian 
councils were given full control were few 
and relatively unimportant. As to other 
matters, the English governor’s power 
of certification and veto enabled him to 
override the will of the Indian majority 
and govern according to his own no- 
tions. It amounted to little, they said, 
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to give the Indians legislatures of their 
own choosing and in the same breath to 
paralyze them by reserving to an Eng- 
lish governor the power to overrule them 
and to pass such measures as he thought 
ought to be passed. In short, the Act 
gave the Indians only the shadow of self- 
government and not the substance. It 
must be admitted that with an English 
governor undisposed to respect the 
wishes of an Indian majority, the system 
leaves the Indians little more than the 
power of discussion and obstruction. 
Happily, however, two years’ experience 
under the Reform Act has shown that 
the fears of the Indians that they would 
be governed by the process of executive 
certification and veto against the will of 
their own majorities have not been jus- 
tified. Fortunately for both sides, the 
Indian representatives chosen to both 
the legislative and provincial assemblies 
two years ago, in the face of Ghandi’s 
appeal to the Indians to abstain from 
taking any part in the elections, belong 
to the class of moderates and they have 
shown a commendable disposition to co- 
operate with the English governors and 
to refrain from obstruction or the in- 
sistence upon extreme measures which 
would necessitate the use by the gov- 


ernor of the extraordinary powers at his 
command. 


The English governors, on 
their part, have manifested an equal dis- 
position to respect the will of the Indian 
majorities and to defer to their wishes, 
within and in fact 
there have been few or no instances of 
government by certification or veto. 
But Indian extremists are not satis- 
fied, as I have said, with a system in 
which, legally, an Indian majority can 
always be overridden by an English gov- 
ernor; they are unwilling that in fact 
the power to make their own will pre- 
vail must always depend upon the be- 
nevolence and 
executive. 


reasonable limits, 


deference of an alien 

Recently there has been a succession 
of rather unfortunate occurrences that 
have served to accentuate racial ani- 
mosity, to shake the faith of large num- 
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bers of Indians in the sincerity of {hp 
English promise, and to intensify the de- 
mand for immediate home rule. J}, 
more important of these were the Row- 
latt Sedition Act, taking away jury tria| 
in sedition cases—an act passed again. 
the united opposition of the Indian meyp- 
bers of the legislative council, and, jj 
must be said, against the judgment of 
many Englishmen themselves; the es. 
tablishment of martial law in varioys 
parts of the country; the arrest and im- 
prisonment of large numbers of so-called 
political offenders; repressive meastres 
against the press and a number of al- 
leged outrages and massacres (¢.9., that 
of Jallian Walla), in some of which lars: 
numbers of innocent Indians are alleged 
to have been shot without cause, su} 
jected to shameful humiliations (the 
crawling order at Amritsar), or other- 
wise inhumanely treated. Indian indig- 
nation was aroused to a high pitch, espe- 
cially at the refusal of the government 
to punish those whom the Indians re- 
garded as the chief culprits, or to punish 
them adequately. The government, 
however, justified the measures of re- 
pression to which it resorted as being 
necessary to deal with an extremely dan- 
gerous situation. If the military and 
police were sometimes unnecessarily 
severe and committed acts of cruelty. 
the provocation under which they acted 
was in some degree a justification. Such 
acts were extremely regrettable, but the 
ultimate responsibility rested with the 
agitators rather than with the govern- 
ment. It is impossible here to examine 
the question of actual responsibility for 
these occurrences or to evaluate the 
merits of the charges and counter- 
charges made by each side. Whatever 
may be one’s view as to this, there can 
be no difference as to the result upon 
Indian opinion. It unchained more than 
ever the forces of discontent and hatred 
for the English, led to the organization 
of the non-co-operation movement and 
brought hundreds of thousands of re- 
cruits to its ranks. 

Ghandi’s program, as is well known, 


s 
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contemplated the destruction of English 
political power in India, not through vio- 
lence, disobedience to the law or physical 
resistance to any command of the state, 
but through the exercise of what he 
called “soul force.” It was to be accom- 
plished through the non-participation of 
Indians in all the processes and agencies 
of the government. They were to take 
no part in the elections or to hold any 
public office: those who were holders of 
offices ‘were to resign; bearers of titles 
were to surrender them; lawyers were 
to abandon their practice in the courts 
and litigants settle their disputes by ar- 
hitration; Indian parents were to with- 
draw their children from government- 
supported schools, and send them to 
newly established “national schools,” 
and the people were to abstain from wear- 
ing clothes made of English cloth. The 
optimism of Ghandi concerning the pos- 
sibilities of the scheme was very great. 
A boycott of the courts alone, he said, 
would put the government of India out 
of commission in a day. A boycott of 
the councils would ultimately wreck the 
whole system set up by the Reform Act, 
and the refusal to use English cloth 
would not only save India sixty million 
rupees a year, but by destroying the 
English market, would remove one of 
the reasons which had originally brought 
the English to India. 

In the early days of the enthusiasm 
which the movement aroused there 
were bonfires of foreign cloth, large 
numbers of Indians appeared in Khad- 
dar dress, some lawyers (Ghandi says 
“hundreds”’) abandoned their prac- 
tice, a good many students withdrew 
from the colleges and in some instances 
threw themselves upon the steps of col- 
lege buildings to prevent others from 
entering, and some “national schools,” 
untainted with British money, were 
opened in various parts of the country. 
Large numbers of Indians joined the 
movement, but other large numbers, real- 
izing that it would never prove effective, 
declined to give it their support. Tagore 
denounced it as “undignified” and de- 
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clared that it was the embodiment of 
“the doctrine of negation and despair.”’ 
Non-co-operating Indians followed the 
advice of Ghandi and refused to partici- 
pate in the council elections, but enough 
“co-operators” were found who were 
willing to become candidates and they 
were duly elected. This was Ghandi’s 
first great defeat. It soon appeared also 
that the factories were able to produce 
an imitation cloth which could not be 
distinguished from Khaddar, and at less 
cost. In these circumstances many non- 
co-operators did what consumers do 
everywhere: they bought the less ex- 
pensive article. Most of the lawyers 
who had abandoned their practice now 
resumed it; the students returned to the 
colleges, and the national schools largely 
disappeared. No Indians surrendered 
their titles and few resigned their posi- 
tions in the government service. 

Ghandi is undoubtedly a visionary, 
though he denies it and asserts that he 
is a “practical idealist.””. Some of his 
proposals for the destruction of British 
power, such as the boycott of the courts, 
were childish, while others like the with- 
drawal of the children from government- 
supported schools, as Tagore warned 
him, were suicidal. His distinction be- 
tween civil and criminal disobedience 
and his effort to restrict the action of the 
non-co-operators to the former broke 
down in practice. He soon found that 
his preaching had unchained forces 
which he was unable to control and the 
violence which he condemned and sin- 
cerely deplored could not be prevented. 
And no amount of penance, fasting, and 
self-inflicted punishment on his own part 
proved effective to deter his followers 
from committing acts which he consist- 
ently disapproved and which were no 
part of his scheme. 


While the non-co-operation movement 
has failed to bring swaraj, it would be a 
mistake to conclude that it 


has been 
without result. Ghandi’s success in 
raising a swaraj fund of ten million 
rupees (how much of it consisted of cash 
and how much of promises makes little 
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difference) through the voluntary con- 
tributions of his countrymen, was itself 
a striking illustration of their faith in 
his leadership. His stirring pleas for 
more humane treatment of the depressed 
classes, for the abolition of the drug and 
liquor traffic, his denunciation of social 
vices which he believes are degrading the 
Indian people, his appeal to his country- 
men to live lives of abstemiousness, and 
his inculeation of the virtues of morality, 
of discipline, of self-reliance, and of cour- 
ave, are not likely to be without whole- 
some effect upon the future conduct of 
the Indian people. 

Finally, it cannot be denied that he 
has awakened a feeling of self-conscious- 
ness, a spirit of patriotism and a sense 
of national unity among the conglomer- 
ate peoples of Indian, the like of which 
India has never before known. 

One who attempts to weigh judiciously 


the merits of the nationalist demand for 


immediate self-government will find him- 
self in the presence of an array of argu- 
ment and a formidable bill of grievances. 
The nationalist leaders will tell you, first 
of all, that if self-determination as it was 
proclaimed by the allied statesmen dur- 
ing the world war and as it was given 
effect to in part by the treaties of peace 
in the political and territorial rearrange- 
ments of Europe, means anything at all, 
it includes the right of India to self- 
government. That three hundred and 
nineteen million people inhabiting a 
country which is itself a continent should 
be ruled by a few thousand aliens is con- 
trary to any reasonable interpretation of 
the doctrine of self-determination. Even 
admitting that government by the Eng- 
lish has been efficient, economical, and 
in the interest of the Indian people, that 
constitutes no argument for its indefi- 
nite continuance; for good government 
is no legitimate substitute for self- 
government. In fact, they will not ad- 
mit that the rule of the English has been 
economical or entirely in the interest of 
the Indians themselves. They complain 
of the large expenditures for the upkeep 
of an army for which, they assert, there 
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is no real need; for the erection and 
maintenance of costly government houses 
and capitals such as the slender resources 
and poverty of the people do not justify 
(one hundred million dollars have al. 
ready been expended on the new capita! 
at Delhi and it is still very far from 
completion), and for the maintenance of 
an overpaid, overpensioned, and large, 
anglicized civil service. These and other 
drafts upon the treasury leave too little 
for education, sanitation, irrigation, rail- 
way extension, and for social and 
economic improvement generally. 

In the administration of justice the 
Indians have long felt keenly what they 
regard as the discriminatory distinctions 
made between them and Europeans. A 
European offender, no matter what the 
charge, has the right to be tried by a 
jury, the majority of whom are English 
men, and every Indian can cite instances 
in which English culprits are alleged to 
have escaped punishment through the 
leniency or sympathy of English jurors. 
It has always been one of the principal 
grievances of the Indians; happily, as | 
now write, the press dispatches announce 
that the legislative assembly at Delhi 
has passed a bill abolishing the more im- 
portant of the judicial distinctions be- 
tween Europeans and Indians. 

When we turn from the inventory of 
Indian grievances to the British defense 
we find ourselves in the presence of the 
usual argument of those who have as 
sumed the white man’s burden. First of 
all, the English will tell you that they 
are in India largely by force of cireum- 
stance and that they are so deeply in 
that they cannot safely withdraw—at 
least not vet. They went there origi- 
nally, not as conquerors and colonizers, 
but for purposes of trade—a trade which 
benefited the Indians as well as them- 
selves. They became governors only by 
accident, as it were. They succeeded to 
the regime of anarchy following the dis- 
solution of the Moghul Empire and from 
that anarchy they rescued India. They 
introduced law and justice, they main- 
tained order within and protected the 
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country from without; and under their 
rule the Indian people have made im- 
mense progress along all lines. When the 
English took over the government of the 
country there were no roads worthy of 
the name; no canals, docks, or harbors; 
few or no schools, colleges or universi- 
ties; no police system; and famine and 
plague were uncombatted. 

The country was like a vast domain 
in dilapidation with few of the appli- 
ances of a modern state. They can now 
point to the thirty-seven thousand miles 
of railway and telegraph lines which the 
government has built, a splendid system 
of highways, seventeen million acres of 
irrigated land, a dozen universities, a 
system of public schools, modern docks 
and harbors, many hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, a modern sanitary service, an 
extensive forestry service, a system of 
famine relief, efficient civil and police 
services, a modern system of justice and 
modern codes of law. Altogether it is a 
remarkable record and no one has told 
the story with greater pride and sym- 
pathy than an Indian himself—Mr. 
N. N. Ghose in his book, England’s Work 
in India. If the expenditures for the 
support of education and other social 
and economic services have not been 
adequate, it has been due to no lack of 
interest on the part of the government, 
but rather to the immensity of the task 
and the slender resources of a country 
whose people are unable to bear the bur- 
den of heavy taxation. The very fact 
that the expenditures for public educa- 
tion have increased two hundred and 
seventy-seven per cent during the last 
thirty years is evidence of that interest 
and of the progress that has been made. 
Every rupee of taxes collected in India, 
it may be added, is spent in the country; 
none of it goes to England in the form 
of tribute. The Indian complaint that 
an undue proportion of the revenues are 
devoted to the upkeep of the army is a 
familiar one in all countries—even those 
which are self-governed. The mainte- 
nance of an army in India is a necessity, 
not only to keep the peace among the 
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various races and sects, but to protect 
the country from the invasion of Af- 
ghans, Bolshevists, and the warlike tribes 
from the Northwest. The small size of 
the army—200,000 men, of whom less 
than 80,000 are English soldiers—one 
only for about every four thousand of 
the total population, is itself an answer 
to the charge that it is kept there to 
maintain English power. Englishmen 
point out that if the Indians really de- 
sire to put them out, bag and baggage, 
they can do it; that they have not done 
so is proof enough that English power 
rests on moral and not on military force. 

The English also emphasize that they 
have in recent years admitted the In- 
dians to a very considerable share in the 
government of the country—a_ larger 
share indeed than most Indians are will- 
ing to admit. Indian members sit in the 
Secretary of State’s council at White- 
hall; three of the eight members of the 
Viceroy’s council at Delhi are Indians; 
a majority of the members of the council 
of state are Indians; they are in the 
majority in all the legislative councils of 
India, both central and provincial; and 
there are Indian ministers in both the 
government at Delhi and in all the pro- 
vincial governments. There are Indian 
judges on the bench of all the high 
courts; the greater part of the work of 
the civil courts is now done by Indian 
judges; and Indians are frequently ap- 
pointed advocates-general of the high 
courts. In the district governments 
nearly all the local officials are Indians; 
the district magistrate and collector, the 
health officer, the engineer and the mem- 
bers of the local boards. Altogether, it 
is said that more than a million and a 
half Indians, exclusive of those in the 
army, are in the employ of the govern- 
ment. But to this the Indian national- 
ists reply that the more important ex- 
ecutive officials—all the provincial gov- 
ernors in fact—that is, those who really 
determine public policies, remain Eng- 
lish. As to judicial positions, the In- 
dians, considering the wealth of Indian 
judicial material, are very inadequately 
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As to their majorities in 
the councils, that amounts to little so 
long as they can be overruled by an 


represented. 


English viceroy or governor. 

Finally, the English point out that 
they have solemnly promised to “In- 
dianize”’ more and more the civil service, 
to develop as rapidly as possible self- 
governing institutions, and ultimately to 
transfer to the Indians themselves com- 
plete responsibility for the government 
of the country. With the existing 
amount of illiteracy and the Indian lack 
of experience in self-government, the 
transfer cannot vet be safely made. But 
the promise has been made and no hon- 
orable Englishman will ever repudiate it. 
In obtaining this promise the Indians 
have already won more than half the 
battle. 

Unfortunately for the Indians, they 
are themselves badly divided, as the 
memorials submitted to Mr. Montagu 
when he went out to India in 1918 to 
consult’ Indian opinion clearly show. 
Among those who appeared in opposi- 
tion to the proposed introduction of 
home rule were the representatives of 
the non-Brahmins, especially numerous 
in Southern India, including the un- 
touchable millions, who realize that 
home rule will mean Brahmin rule, that 
is, the rule of those who have refused to 
treat them as brothers. They therefore 
prefer English rule because they believe 
it would be less oppressive. 

Another group of memorialists, who 
appeared before Mr. Montagu in oppo- 
sition to the home-rule proposal, were the 
larger landlords who in their conserva- 
tisin took fright at the thought of a sud- 
den political change of such magnitude 
that it might jeopardize their own 
economic position. Then there were the 
representatives of large numbers of Mos- 
lems who, as I have said, distrust the 
Hindus who, under a regime of self- 
government, will be the ruling class. 
Finally, there is a large number of mod- 
erate Indians of different races and 
classes who, while they look forward to 
ultimate home rule as something to 
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which India has a right, vet do not feo! 
that the time has arrived when the ex 
periment can be safely ventured upon. 

The most important division is that 
which has recently arisen between the 
nationalists of all races and = creeds 
There are the followers of Ghandi who 
believe that the most effective way of 
destroying British power in India js 
through a boycott, especially of the 
councils, that is, by having nothing 
whatever to do with them. On the othe: 
hand, Mr. C. R. Das, a leading Bengal 
lawyer, has organized a large following 
which advocates participation in the elec- 
tions with a view to getting control of 
the councils and of destroying them 
through the process of obstruction. This 
done, the whole machinery set up by the 
Reform Act will collapse and Parlia 
ment will be obliged to replace it by an 
Act granting a system of real self- 
government. ‘The issue of “council 
entry’ was brought before the All-India 
National Congress at its annual meeting 
during Christmas week last, and the 
Ghandi non-co-operationists won out by 
a substantial majority, whereupon Das 
withdrew and organized a new party 
whose avowed object is to bring about 
a reversal of the decision in favor of 
council abstention. It has thus come to 
pass that the nationalists are divided 
into co-operators and non-co-operators 
and the latter are again divided into ab- 
solute non-co-operators and = qualified 
non-co-operators. These divisions in the 
ranks of the Indians themselves have 
served to postpone whatever prospects 
there may have been for extorting in the 
immediate future further concessions 
from the British parliament. According 
to their own admissions, swaraj can never 
be attained until Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins, Hindus and Mohammedans, 
and the other important sections into 
which India’s conglomerate population 
is divided, are able to reach a common 
agreement and confront the British Raj 
with a united demand. This they have 
not yet succeeded in doing and it remains 
to be seen whether they ever will. 














Beata 


BY GORDON ARTHUR SMITH 


HE town of Siena lies, five-pointed 
within its walls, like a 
mountain. 


star on a 
It is a green mountain—an 
amazingly green mountain—and Siena 1s 
rose and plum-color and white; and 
above both the mountain and the town 
vou have the Italian sun, superb but 
benign, in the verily blue sky. Siena, 
that once was powerful, is no longer 
powerful; Siena, that once was famous, 
is no longer famous; but Siena, that once 
was proud and beautiful, remains to this 
day proud and beautiful, which is more 
than can be said of some of her ancient 
and neighboring foes. No jarring modern 
dissonances have crept into her melody: 
she is as she was when, almost four 
centuries ago, Don Garcia’s Spaniards 
overcame her and presented her, an im- 
comparable jewel, to be added to the 
rapidly growing necklace of Florence. 
Siena has not risen from her ashes, for 
she has no ashes from which to rise. 
Rather she lies as she fell, beautiful 


within her star-shaped walls—beautiful 
Vou. CXLVIL.—No. 881.—82 


and superlatively proud. Perhaps there 
are times when she rouses herself and, 
gazing out beyond the broad-shouldered, 
grayish-purple hills of Chianti, smiles 
enigmatically down on great Florence, 
industrious beside the Arno; and it is not 
impossible that she murmurs to herself: 
“There, but for the loyalty of one man, 
lay a tributary of Siena.”’ And, of course, 
she would be not far from the truth. One 
remembers the daring Farinata. 

If you choose to enter Siena by the 
road from the north, you must pass 
through the Porta Camollia, one of the 
five gates each of which terminates a ray 
of the star. You will doubtless follow 
the main thoroughfare which, as in all 
Italian towns, is sooner or later called 
the Via Cavour, but in this case you 
should not follow it to its end. If you do 
you will pass blindly and ignorantly by a 
little shop standing on your left a few 
doors beyond the Via Garibaldi; and if 
you pass by this shop you will not see 
Filippa; and if you see not Filippa you 
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will not have seen a girl with hair the 
color of maize and eyes the color of jade 
and a skin the color of a white rose with 
he sunset upon it. You have decided, 
You are wise. 

Filippa was accustomed to sit behind 
a semicircular counter in the middle of 
the shop, whence she could with a turn of 
her follow the movements and 
almost forestall the wants of the cus- 
tomers who loitered about the walls. On 
two of these walls hung reproductions of 
the old Sienese masters, colored—and 
beautifully—by Filippa’s own slim, un- 
erring hand. The third wall was devoted 
to shelves of Italian, French and English 
books. The fourth wall was, of course, 
not a wall but a show window in which 


I see, to stop. 


head 


stood the choicest of Filippa’s handi- 
work: Sodoma’s Descent From the Cross, 
for instance, the coloring of which had 
occupied her almost incessantly for two 
weeks, and the large reproduction of 
Girolamo del Pacchia’s fresco represent- 
ing St. Catherine kissing the foot of the 
dead St. Agnes of Montepulciano. 
Filippa, then, sat behind the semi- 
circular counter with her box of water 
colors before her and a small white pot of 
gilt within easy reach of her brush, for 
the masters, you remember, 
were very partial to gold. She was a tall, 
slender, virginal young girl with those 
inscrutable,almond-shaped eves,screened 
by heavy lids, which Matteo di Giovanni 
gave to his somewhat exotic Madonnas. 
Indeed, she might have posed for Matteo 
himself had she been born four hundred 
and some vears earlier—the oval face, 
the high, narrow eyebrows, the long 
straight nose, the ascetic mouth, red but 


Sienese 


thin lipped, and the sensitive, nervous 
hands. Add to those what I have already 
told you of her coloring, clothe her in 
black and embroidered gold, and you 
will her likeness throughout the 
churches and galleries of Siena. 

When I came into the shop she gave 
me a nod and a smile, for she and I were 
friends. That I was precisely half a 
century older than she, that I was a man, 
an American, and wore a white beard, in 


see 
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no way retarded the growth of oy, 
intimacy. Did we not both love sien 
and all that was therein? 

I had been commissioned by an ex. 
ceedingly rich personage in New York to 
obtain for his collection a Matteo. W)y 
a Matteo, much as I admire that artisi. 
I cannot imagine. He has never bee 
greatly advertised, and your stern, jn- 
flexible, dust-covered art critic passes 
him over with a damning word of fain} 
praise. Perhaps the exceedingly rich 
personage had a daughter or a son 
who did not shudder at 


} 


overmuc hi 


beauty. 
Filippa,” I said, drawing a chair wp 
beside her as was my custom, “ Filippa, 


“se 


I am making no progress. I am no 
nearer to my Matteo than I was a month 
ago, and it is now May and each day | 
2Zrow older.” 

Before answering she carefully dried 
her brush on a piece of muslin and then 
she smiled gravely at me and said, * One 
does not grow older in May, signore 
one grows younger. But Iam sorry that 
you have not succeeded. The authorities 
will not listen? The officials of the 
Accademia?” 

“They can do nothing,” I answered, 
“Tt is nearly impossible to get an old 
master out of Italy. And the private 
owners fear to sell, much as they desire 
the money.” 

I was discouraged—deeply discour- 
aged, and I suppose I showed it in my 
face and in my attitude. There was a 
space of silence—we were alone in the 
shop—while I sat dejectedly in my chair, 
tracing imaginary patterns with my stick 
on the rough floor boards. 

“Do you know no one, Filippa,” I 
besought her—‘“‘no poor, ‘starving per- 
son, who has a Matteo tucked away 
somewhere in his cellar or in his attic? 
In all of Siena is there not a man whose 
ancestors handed down to him from one 
generation to another just a scrap of a 
Matteo, and who either through stu- 
pidity or through intense devotion for it 
has forborne from exchanging it for gold? 
Is there no such man, Filippa?” 
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“Yes, signore,” she said quietly, 
think that there is.” 

While I stared at her she slipped off 
her chair, crossed the shop in four swift, 
voddess-revealing strides, and took down 
from a peg in the corner of the wall a 
vellow straw hat with a wide, flapping 
brim. She did not put it on at once, but 
stood, swinging it idly in her hand; and 
she said: “If you will come with me, 
sivnore, [ will lead you to the house of 
one who owns a Matteo di Giovanni.” 

\stounded, unbelieving, yet eager to 
believe, I followed her out to the Via 
Cavour, where the sun was smiting the 
pavement with heat. She locked the 
shop door and turned to the left. 

“Filippa,” I begged, “will you not 
vive me a hint—a word to enlighten my 
darkness?” 

She nodded absently as though so 
occupied with her thoughts that she had 
but half heard my request. Her eyes 
were on the ground but I am convinced 
that it was not the ground she was con- 


templating. On her face lay the gravity 
horn of great decisions. 


“ 


“Yes,” she said, “it is necessary that 
[ should explain; but if we walk slowly 
I shall have time to explain before we 
reach the house.” 

“Where do we go?” I ventured. 

She hesitated and quick color came 
to her face. Then: “‘To the Provenzano 
quarter,” she said. And she added, “It 
is where I live.” 

Now the Provenzano is the least 
savory district of Siena. It is the home 
of those who gain their livelihood by 
hegging, by stealing, or by worse; and the 
lonest and virtuous who reside there are 
a poverty-constrained minority. And 
yet nowhere will you hit upon so pious, 
so sincerely credent a community. Their 
Madonna in the church of Santa Maria 
di Provenzano is to each of them not so 
much Our Lady as My Lady. She is to 
them as a peculiarly glorious and power- 
ful member of the family—as one who is 
splendid and above them but of whom 
they have the right to ask a favor and 
expect it to be granted. They address 
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her intimately but respectfully, this poor 
mutilated, armless Madonna, high in her 
niche above the altar; and that they do 
not address her in vain is evidenced by 
the multitude of tinsel hearts and gaudy 
badges and flaming tapers, placed before 
and about her by the grateful hands of 
her sinful children. 

“We are very poor,” said Filippa 
simply, her head and her color high, and 
her eves challenging. 

“So,” I agreed, “are the best of us.” 
“My mother is dead,” she continued, 
“T have a father who—”’ she hesitated 
“who does not work. I have a sister, a 
younger sister, who is too beautiful to be 
contented with our poverty. Her name 
is Beata but I fear she was wrongly 
named. Will you permit, signore, that 
I tell you of Beata, for otherwise you 
will not understand?” 

“My dear child,” I said, “tell me 
anything vou wish.” 


SIENA REMAINS PROUD AND BEAUTIFUL 
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We were approaching the more 
crowded portion of the Via Cavour, and 
our leisurely progress was made the more 
leisurely by the narrowness of the side- 
walk. For the most part the Sienese 
choose the street, but the street itself is 
none too wide, and in consequence one 
is continually dodging from under horses’ 
heads or being brushed by some reckless 
tourist’s mudguard; and at best I walk 
with difficulty and a stick. So Filippa 
and I, sacrificing speed for safety, clung 
tenaciously to the house walls on our left 
and usurped the sidewalk in Prussian 
fashion. 

“Beata,” she began with a frown of 
“is to me a cause of grave 
anxiety. She is two years younger than 
I—she is seventeen. You will see her 
vourself when we reach the house and 
vou can judge her for yourself. I have 
told you that she is very beautiful. Of 
that, too, you can judge for yourself. 
Ebbene, it is no sin to be beautiful; but 
when you are beautiful and poor and 


concentration, 


have not the means to dress your beauty 


suitably, then, signore, your beauty 
becomes no longer a gift of God but, 
rather, a gift of the devil. For the devil 
is always at your elbow, saying, ‘Stupid 
one, why do you not sin and get for your- 
self silks and jewels and rare laces with 
which to adorn the splendor of your 
body?’ Yes, that is what the devil says 
night and day at your elbow; the devil 
is very shrewd when he is about his 
business.” 

““Yes,”’ L agreed, “and he understands 
women.” 

“Does he not?” said Filippa. 
men, too,” she added after a moment’s 
reflection. “At least he has sent a man, 
or has come himself in the form of a man 
to tempt Beata.” 

“La poverina,” 1 murmured. 

“It is the world,” said Filippa wisely. 
“Without temptation there could be no 
righteousness and there would be no 
glory in virtue. But Beata is young and, 
I fear, vain, and the man comes to her 
with great riches in each hand. He comes 
every day to her. You know him, 


“And 
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signore—it is Leandro, the huge oj, 
Leandro Mattoli, he who deals in pic- 
tures and antiques in the Via di Citt\.” 

“IT know the pig,”’ I said, “and I knoy 
his excellent wife and his two excellen} 
sons.” 

“Yes,” she said, and fell silent. 

I wondered, as was only natural, what 
bearing all this had on the Matteo. Thus 
far Filippa’s account, though infinitely 
pathetic and containing the germs. even, 
of tragedy, revealed nothing, I fear, that 
was far from the commonplace. A penni- 
less young girl, beautiful and with the 
covetousness that is so often the hand- 
maiden of beauty; a lazy, good-for 
nothing father; a mother, as Filippa 
explained, among the saints; a money- 
making sensualist with giant hands ful] 
of gold—there is no more novelty to that 
than there is to history. 

“Filippa,” I said gently, “there are 
but two things you may do: one of them 
is to trust in the virtue of your sister, 
and the other is to get her away from 
Siena—a retreat, a convent, anywhere.” 

“My father,’ she answered, “will not 
permit Beata to go away. It is she who 
makes him comfortable at home while | 
am at the shop. She cooks the meals and 
tends the house. My father is—is not 
well.” 

“Then,” said I, “vou must have faith 
in Beata and in the Holy Virgin.” 

“T have faith in Beata’s faith,” said 
Filippa, almost exultantly. “‘So long as 
the Madonna of Matteo remains in the 
house Beata will commit no sin!” 

“The Madonna of Matteo!”’ I ex- 
claimed, bewildered, mistrusting my ears 

‘**None other. The Madonna of Matteo 
it was, but it has become the Madonna 
of Beata. For it is Beata who discovered 
the painting, rolled up in an old trunk: 
it is Beata who had it cleansed and 
varnished; who saved the money, silver 
piece by silver piece, with which to buy it 
a fitting frame; who set it up on the wall 
of her own bedroom, above her little 
wooden altar, and who prays to it and 
adores it at all the hours. The virtue of 
Beata, signore, lies in the keeping of the 
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Madonna of Matteo, for without her 
Beata is lost.” 

With the last words she stopped 
abruptly in the street and threw out her 
hands, palms forward, with the instine- 
tively dramatic gesture of the Italians. 
Although caught up and carried along by 
the passion of her sincerity, I could not 
help but note what a superb figure she 
was as she stood beside me, aflame with 
her faith. A young St. Catharine, she 
might have been, with vision-filled eyes. 

“Filippa,” I asked hesitatingly, for I 
felt that I was treading delicate ground, 
“Filippa, is it 
your sister’s be- 
lief that this Ma- 
donna of Matteo 
di Giovanni sup- 
plies her with the 
strength to resist 
her temptation?” 

“She knows 
that it is so,” an- 
swered Filippa, 
“She has had 
proof and she is 
convinced. My 
sister is very pious. 
She has it in her 
to become a great 
saint; and so it is 
all the more im- 
portant that she 
become not a 
great sinner. She 
talks often to her Madonna about this, 
and more than once the Madonna has 
answered her and reassured her. The 
Madonna, you see, is Beata’s alone—no 
one but Beata prays to her, no one but 
Beata asks favors of her—and so the 
Madonna has plenty of time to devote to 
Beata. It is fortunate for my sister that 
this is so.” 

I did not smile at the naiveté of this 
observation, for I knew too well the 
vivifying power of complete faith—the 
faith that quickens marble and trans- 
mutes canvas and paint to flesh and 
blood. It is given to some to see not the 
symbol but the object symbolized. So I 


PALMS UPWARD IN THE 
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said, ** There is no cause for alarm, then, 
so long as Beata’s Madonna remains.” 

“That,” said Filippa, “is the truth.” 
And_ then added, almost in a 
whisper: “But Leandro Mattoli knows. 
Yesterday he came to my father and 
offered him five hundred lire for the 
Madonna.” 

It was my turn to stop short—we had 
resumed our slow march some time 
before—to stop short and rap the pave- 
ment vehemently with my stick. 

“You understand, 
queried. 


she 


signore?”’ she 

“T understand,” 
I answered, “and 
I am sick and an- 
gry for under- 
standing. It is 
only too clear 
too clear and too 
vile. Leandro 
seeks to purchase 
the one obstacle 
that stands be- 
tween him and the 
soul and body of 
Beata. Does he 
know that the Ma- 
donna is the work 
of Matteo? And 
does your father 
know it to be the 
work of Matteo?” 

“No,” she an- 
swered, “I, alone, 
know it to be the work of Matteo, for I 
have studied Matteo’s work, not only in 
the Accademia but in Santa Maria delle 
Nevi, in the Palazzo Publico, in the 
Cathedral, in Sant’ Agostino, in San 
Girolamo and in Domenico—in 
truth, throughout Siena. I know the 
features and the coloring of his Madonnas 
better than I know my own features and 
coloring.” 

“You resemble his Madonnas,” I 
interjected. 

She flushed deeply and screened her 
jade-colored eyes with her heavy lids. 
‘*“You must not say so,”’ she begged. “I 
fear that at times my vanity leads me to 


IMMORTAL GESTURE 


San 
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believe it is so. But that is of no im- 
portance. We turn here to the left, 
signore.”” 

We had reached the exquisite little 
Piazza Tolomei, and guiding me with a 
hand on my arm, she led me down the 
steep descent to the Piazza di Provenzano 
where stands, in rather tawdry splendor, 
the church of that Madonna who has 
pity on them that love much and even 
on them that sin without loving. 

“If you permit, signore,” said Filippa, 
“TI will go into the church for a little 
moment. I desire to ask protection of the 
Madonna—protection for Beata—and 
my Madonna concerns herself especially 
with girls who, like Beata, have been led 
into temptation.” 

“May J go in with you?” I asked. 

She inclined her head, and I followed 
her up the steps and into the sudden-cool 
interior. In one of the chapels a priest 
was intoning Latin prayers, and two of 
the confessionals in the nave were 
occupied, one by a young woman and the 
Other- 
wise the church was silent and empty. 

Filippa curtsied and crossed herself 
and knelt before the image of the arm- 
less Virgin. Respectfully, 1 knelt be- 
side her. 

* Madonna 


mured, “I have come to ask you to help 


other by a woman not so young. 


Santissima,” she mur- 


my sister Beata, who, as vou know, is a 
good girl and a very pious one but who 
is being tempted beyond her human 
strength. The Madonna on whom she 
leans is being taken away from her and 
I am afraid that without the support of 
her Madonna she will be lost. So I 
thought that you, who are so compas- 
sionate and who have helped me so often 
in my own troubles, might be willing to 
come to the aid of Beata and protect her 
with your poor broken arms. You know 
how grateful Lam to you and that I burn 
a taper to you every Friday, and here- 
after T will burn one every Tuesday also 
and bring you a large silver heart with 
artificial flowers encircling it that all 
may know of your good works and of 
your glory. Amen.” 


She continued to kneel in silence f,,; 
while, then she crossed herself once pore 
and, rising, said to me, ““Come, that js 
all I can do.” 

We went out into the calm sunlight of 
the square. The afternoon was no lonye 
young, and blue shadows were length) 
ing slowly across the pavement. W¢ 
stood on the edge of the city, looking 
eastward over the walls to the pury| 
gray hills that shoulder the low sky 
Behind us was Siena and the murmu: 
and rumor of Siena; and to our rielit. 
out of the confused structures that si 
round the Piazza del Campo, rose 
decisive as a sword, the slender Tower «i 
the Mangia. 

“Come,” 
go home.” 

Passing the length of the church, w: 
entered narrow, twisting streets. thiat 
were often not streets but flights of step- 
We encountered beggars grumbling (o 
one another in dark corners, gesticula! 
ing with maimed limbs; and we stumbled 
over half-naked children asleep on the 
sidewalks. And we saw no more of | 
sun. 

“Eeco,” said Filippa and stopped 
abruptly. “‘We are here.” 

It was a black cavern of a doorway :it 
which she had halted—a black cavern 
leading to a dingy courtyard in whic 
stood a heavy two-wheeled cart, back 
tilted and its shafts pointing skyward 
like imprecating arms. Beside the cart « 
buxom little horse nuzzled in a pile of 
hay, and with the smell of garlic that 
smote my nostrils was mingled thie 
cleaner and pleasanter one of tlic 
stable. 

“It is three flights,” said Filippa, and 
preceded me up the steep, cement stairs 
At the third floor she stopped, knocked 
briefly at a door and opened it with her 
key. 

The entry was dark, but it led to « 
room on the street side of the house in 
which an oil lamp disputed supremacy 
with the deepening twilight. I heard 


{ 


repeated Filippa, “we will 


voices coming from this room—men’s 
voices, one confident, domineering, jo- 
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cosely brutal, the other propitiatory and 
servile. 

*Mattoliis with my father,” whispered 
Filippa, and I saw her quick hand flutter 
up to her breast. “He is bargaining.” 

“And Beata?” I ventured. 

“Beata would be with her Madonna. 
She knows well what brings Leandro 
Mattoli here.” 

I followed Filippa down the hallway 
toward the uncertain lamplight. The 
voices in the room ceased at the sound of 
our approach, and when we entered we 
found two men staring at us in silence. 

One of the men—the sleek, 
important-looking man with uneasy pig- 
evyes—I recognized at once as Leandro 
Mattoli, the picture dealer and trafficker 
in antiques. He was on his feet, facing 
us, his back to the window, the ends of 
his stiff, upstanding hair almost brushing 
the low ceiling. He was so big that he 
seemed to usurp the room. 

The other man reclined on a couch, a 
red blanket flung across his knees. I find 
him hard to describe; but had I been a 


big, 
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physician I should doubtless have given 
him one careless glance and pronounced 
him an addict of morphia. If, as Filippa 
had said, he was ill, there lay the cause 
of his illness. He was a smooth-shaven, 
haggard-faced, querulous little old man, 
outwardly humble and eager to ingra- 
tiate himself. One sensed at once, how- 
ever, the hypocrisy that is so marked a 
characteristic of the taker of drugs, and 
beneath the veneer of a long-suffering 
invalid one got glimpses of the shrewd, 
covetous monomaniac who would sell his 
soul to the devil for the wherewithal to 
buy morphia, and at that get the better 
of the bargain. 

“Signore,” said Filippa in an even, 
detached voice, “this is my father.” 

The invalid coughed nervously, made 
a movement as if to rise, abandoned the 
effort and said: “‘Scust, signore, lam not 
well.” 

Leandro Mattoli bowed stiffly to me 
from his position by the window. He 
was obviously displeased by my inter- 
ruption. 





“*l AM PREPARED TO OFFER A LITTLE MORE THAN YOU DO” 
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“T have brought the signore,”” Filippa 
explained, “to see Beata’s Madonna. 
He is interested.” 

Mattoli, at this, did not control a 
gesture of impatience, and the look that 
he threw at Filippa was frankly despiteful. 

“} grieve,” he said, “to disappoint 
you, but I, already, am negotiating for 
the picture with your father.” 

“The sale, I trust, has not yet been 
definitely concluded,” said I. “It would 
be a pity should the picture be sold 
before [ have an opportunity to appraise 
it, for it is possible that I might value it 
higher even than Signor Mattoli.”’ 

I flatter myself that I said the right 
thing as quickly and in as few words as 
possible. The effect on Filippa’s father 
was marked and immediate, for as I had 
judged, he responded promptly to an 
appeal to his avarice. Tossing the red 
blanket aside, he spread his thin, blue- 
veined hands, palms upward, in the 
immortal gesture. 

“No sale has been made,” he as- 
sured me. “If the signore will follow 
he shall see the picture at once. It is in 
the room of my daughter, Beata, to 
whom it is very precious. She is over- 
wrought and I beg, signore, that you 
will pay no heed to whatever she may 
say. The thought of losing her Madonna 
breaks her heart, as indeed,” he added 
unctuously—‘“‘as indeed it does mine. 
Permit me, signore, I will lead the way.” 

We followed him into the dark passage 
where he knocked upon and instantly 
opened a door on the left. I heard him 
say, “Beata, stand up!” and_ then, 
reluctantly, [ entered the room. After 
me, in resolute silence, defiantly calm, 
came Filippa; and after Filippa came 
Leandro Mattoli, ducking his great head 
at the doorway. 

The room was small and clean and 
decent. White curtains wavered at the 
one window; a chest of drawers, painted 
white, stood in the corner to the left; a 
narrow, conventual bed occupied the 
right-hand wall; a washstand bearing a 
tin basin and pitcher was directly beside 
the door. The cement floor had been 








soaped and scrubbed until it shons 
marble. But all of this I noted later, fo, 


that which I saw first held my e¢, 
immovable. 


like 
es 


In the wall opposite me, between | 
window and the bed, there was a shal! 
rectangular recess, and in this recess. 
framed gloriously in carved and gilded 
wood, was a Madonna enthroned wit), 
saints and angels—a slim, frail Madonna. 
a beautifully young Madonna,aMad 
awed by and yet sensible of her 
glory. 

Beneath the picture stood a low, «|! 
like table, covered with an embroid 
cloth and bearing a smoking censer sy 
two tall, lighted candles; and beneat| 
the table was a prayer step; and upon 
the prayer step knelt Beata, motion!ess 
save for her supplicating lips. 

“Stand up, Beata,” repeated 
father, authoritatively, but not unkind); 
The girl crossed herself and slow!) 
obeyed. When she turned I saw her face 
and I shan’t forget it. She was as dis 
similar to Filippa, her sister, as a sister 
can well be, for she was brooding and 
dark and vet aflame with a fierce fir 
Looking at her, one recalled martyred 
saints and splendid sinners and 
disastrous things.” 

She withdrew in silence, but with « 
fine fury in her eyes, to a far dim corner 
of the room, and there she stood passive 
throughout what followed, a shado 
herself among the dark shadows. 

As soon as Beata was out of the fore 
ground her father addressed me. “There. 
signore,” he said “there is our 
Madonna. It is a very fine painting as 
you can yourself see.” 

In a manner the old man was correct: 
it was a very fine painting if by “fine’ 
you mean carefully and lavishly exc- 
cuted. I could see at a glance ly 
Filippa had come to attribute it to 
Matteo di Giovanni—the generous use 
of gold paint, for instance, both in the 
background and in the robes of the 


Virgin; the symmetrical grouping of the 


saints and the angels; the Botticelli-like 


handling of the hair and particularly of 
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the eyes; and finally, and most char- 
acteristic, the obvious willingness of the 
artist to sacrifice everything else in his 
eagerness to achieve sheer beauty. But 
Beata’s Madonna was not the work of 
Matteo, or if it was, it was the work 
either of a young, immature Matteo who 
had not yet acquired his skill in draught- 
manship or of a senescent Matteo who 
had forgotten it. My own opinion was 
that the artist had been some not too 
brilliant pupil of the master. 

[ was several minutes in arriving at 
this decision and I was pres- 
ently aware that my verdict 
was being awaited expect- 
antly and impatiently. I 
wondered what Filippa, 
my elbow, 
wished me to say and, more 
important, what she wished 
She, alone of us 


who was at 


me to do. 
all, believed the picture to 

he a Matteo and, believing 

thus, she doubtless desired 

that [should have it rather 

than Leandro Mattoli. 

That far I could follow her 
thought. But, most of all, 

she must have hoped that 
neither I nor Mattoli would 
obtain it at any price for, 
reasonably or unreasonably, 

she was persuaded that the 
Madonna was Beata’s sole 
against Mattoli’s = 
promises of gold and purple 
and against Beata’s own be- 
setting sin of covetousness. 


defense 


What then, 
[ asked myself, would she have me do? 
“Well, signore,” urged Filippa’s father, 
“how does it please you?” 
“It is attractive work,” I answered 
noncommittally. 
Mattoli laughed brutally. “It is 


“T buy it 


worthless,” he pronounced. 
merely as a favor.” 

“You have not bought it yet,” I 
pointed out; and then, from pity for 
Beata, I added: “This is no place for 
bargaining. Let us go back to the other 
room and discuss the affair.” 
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“Do you permit, signori, that I be 
present?” asked Filippa with entreating 
eyes. 

*““Assuredly, no,”’ protested Mattoli. 

“Assuredly, yes,” said I firmly, and 
Filippa accompanied us without more 
words. 

We filed back to the room whence we 
had come, and the invalid threw himself 
immediately on the couch and pulled the 
red blanket up across his knees. Mattoli 
resumed his position at the window, 
working his heavy jaws nervously. I, 
without an idea in my mind 
of what I should say, took 
a chair alongside that of 
Filippa. 

“Let us come directly to 
the point,” suggested Mat- 
toli, consulting ostenta- 
tiously his large gold watch. 
“My time is of value to me 
and, moreover, I eat at 
seven o'clock.” Then, turn- 
ing abruptly on me, he de- 
manded, ““How much do 
you offer for the picture?” 

I strove to gain time. 
“How much is it worth, 
Sigaor Mattoli? You are 
a connoisseur and should 
know.” 

With a gesture of impa- 
tience, he said: “I have 
told you it is _ worthless. 
It is trash—the work of a 
tyro.” 

“It is not!” protested the 
invalid shrilly from the couch. “It is a 
beautiful thing—a small masterpiece.” 

“Tf it is worth nothing, Signor 
Mattoli,”” put in Filippa, “why is it that 
you offer five hundred lire for it?” 

“Six hundred,” protested her father. 

Mattoli’s mouth widened in a con- 
temptuous smile that showed his teeth 
white against his dark face. 

“You have asked me a question,” he 
said to Filippa. “Do you desire the 
answer?” 

““Never mind the answer,” said I, 
foreseeing that it would be unpleasant. 
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“| have taken a fancy to the picture and, 
unlike our friend, Signor Mattoli, I do 
not consider it worthless.” I paused, 
and while I paused I felt Filippa’s light 
hand laid across mine and I heard her 
murmur, “Grazie, signore.”” Then sud- 
denly I knew what I would do—the 
most, no, the only, quixotic thing in all 
my forty years of buying, selling, and 
appraising. To muzzle reason once in a 
while is, I know now, refreshing to the 
soul. 

But, such is the force of habit, that 
even in my folly I was cautious. 

“I do not consider the picture worth- 
less,’ I repeated slowly, “‘and as proof 
that I do not I am prepared to offer one 
thousand lire for it.” 

At my words there came a violent 
creaking from the couch and the invalid, 
discarding once more his red blanket, sat 
up erect. His high cheek bones flushed 
unhealthy crimson and the dullness 
vanished from his restless eyes like mist 
from a mirror. He foresaw, as indeed 
did I, competitive bidding. 

Mattoli vouchsafed me merely a look 
of annoyed pity. 

“It pleases you, signore, to violate the 
etiquette of our profession,” 
*‘Are we not both dealers?” 

“In this affair,” I answered, “I am 
acting as an amateur—and I fancy that 
you are also.” 

He shrugged his huge shoulders and 
commenced rolling a cigarette. 

“As you wish,” said he. “I 
fifteen hundred.” , 

With the inborn instinct of the 
auctioneer, the invalid shifted his eyes 
significantly to me, awaiting my next bid. 

“Two thousand lire,” I said carelessly, 
and indeed it was not a large offer—not 
as much as the picture, however insignifi- 
cant its creator, was worth. But Mattoli 
hesitated. Two thousand lire was, to 
him, exactly two thousand lire: to me it 
was only about one hundred dollars. 

“This ceases to be amusing,” he 
remarked. “If you will tell me, signore, 
precisely how high you are prepared to 
go, I shall be able to save time, both 


he said. 


offer 
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mine and yours; and possibly money 
both mine and yours.” . 

‘Tam prepared,” I stated firmly, “;, 
offer just a little more than you do.” 

At this the invalid, displeased at {}. 
turn the affair was taking, and foreseein, 
possible loss to himself in the cessation 
of competition, urged that we resyme 
the bidding until one or the other of ys 
should reach his limit. ‘Come, Leandro,’ 
he urged, “it is your turn.” 

“Three thousand,” said Mattoli. 

“Four thousand,” said I. 

“Five thousand,” 
‘and that’s the end.” 

“In that case,” I observed, “I wil! 
offer six thousand and take the pictuire.” 

“Take it to the devil with you,” he 
suggested, thoroughly angry. 

“IT fail to understand,” said I, * why 
you should be perturbed. I have saved 
you from paying five thousand lire for 
what you claim to be a worthless pict ure 
You should be grateful to me, the mor 
so because I imagine that your only con- 


said he sulkily. 


« 


cern is that the picture shall not remain 
in the possession of Beata.” 

He regarded me appraisingly, his little 
pig eyes narrowed to black slits in his 
great, heavy face. “ You imagine : 
he repeated, and abruptly stopped. Then 


he added: “Yours is an expensive 
imagination, signore.”” He seized his hiat 
and his gigantic stick, nodded briefly to 
the room in general and lurched out of 
the door. We heard his elephantine foot- 
steps dying away down the staircase, and 
conceited fool that I was, I smiled 
triumphantly. I should have known 
that the very ease of my triumph was 
suspicious. 

“You have the six thousand lire with 
you, signore?”’ insinuated the invalid. 

I had, and told him so, demanding a 
receipt. The transaction was rapicly 
concluded. 

“Now,” said I, “T desire to speak to 
Filippa and Beata alone.” 

He made no objections, being in haste, 
I presume, to go out into the town to 
replenish his supply of morphia. 

“*T will summon Beata,” he said, “and 





‘ 


“COME 


[ will bid you good evening; you are at 
liberty to take away the Madonna 
whenever you wish.” 

“That is a point on which [I shall 
consult with your daughters.” 

“As you will, signore,” 
humble as a dog. 

Beata came to us quickly. I saw that 
there were marks of tears about her 
dolorous eyes, but she faced me valiantly 
and if, at first, there was something of 
disdain in her manner I have no fault to 
find, for I was thus far nothing to her 


he said, as 


but a stranger come to haggle over a 
picture. I went straight to the point, in 


AT ONCE, MATTOLI HAS RETURNED” 


haste to dispel the suffering from those 
deep eyes of hers. 

“Beata,” I said, “I have just now 
bought your Madonna.” She caught her 
breath sharply in a sob and I hurried on. 
“The picture is now mine to dispose of 
as I please, and it is my pleasure and my 
intention to give it back to you.” 

I spoke slowly and deliberately but I 
don’t think she understood. Filippa 
understood and, before I could prevent 
it, was kneeling beside me, kissing my 
hand. I have lived threescore years 
and nine but no one before has ever 
kissed my hand. 
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“ Beata,” I said, when I had extricated 
myself as gently as possible—“ Beata, do 
you not understand what I have told 
you? No one is taking away your 
Madonna. She is yours—yours to keep 
and to cherish and to worship as long as 
you live.” 

“The Madonna,” she repeated dully. 
**Madonna mia!” 

Filippa crossed the room to her. “‘She 
is yours, sister,” she explained eagerly. 
“The signore who has bought her returns 
her to you.” 

Then Beata did a very strange thing. 
She thrust her sister from her almost 
brutally and, drawing herself up as 
straight and as inflexible as an inflexible, 
straight sword, she cried: ‘You lie! 
The Madonna is leaving me. She has 
said good-by and I shall never see her 
again. Why, then, you fools, do you lie 
to me? Do you think I do not know?” 

With a low, pitiful cry she fell to her 
knees and thence to the floor, where she 
lay, trembling, a splotch of white against 
the cheap red carpet. 

Filippa was beside her in an instant, 
soothing her, crooning phrases of endear- 
ment and of consolation in her cadenced 
Italian; and, perceiving that they had 
no further use for me, I stole out of the 
room and scught my hotel and a dinner 


to which I brought no appetite. 


Accustomed as I am to eventless, 
tranquil days, I had, it seemed to me, on 
that participated in sheer 
drama. But the character and the con- 
duct of Beata, alone of all the principals 
in the piece, were abnormal—unortho- 
dox, I might say. One encounters, to be 
sure, in the early centuries, many ex- 
amples of religious fanaticism struggling 
with a fine frenzy against the pomps and 
vanities of the world and the lusts of the 
flesh; but that was in the days when 
good and evil were concrete and anthro- 
pomorphic and not indefinable abstrac- 
tions. Beata, both in the fervor of her 
devotion and in the intimacy of it, had 
something of the medixval about her. 

Meditating on this, I took my cigar 
and went to the Lizza in search of cool- 


afternoon 
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ness and repose. I found a bench | 

the flowering acacias beside a tra: 
pool; and there, soothed by the j 
tinkle of water as it stole down a: 
rocks and ferns to the basin, I shut yy, 
eyes and wondered. I wondered, ». | 
have intimated, principally at Beaty. 
but I wondered, too, at Leandro Mai! 

If his object had been solely to depriyy 
Beata of her Madonna why had he bye. 
willing to offer as high as three thousand 
lire in an endeavor to prevent tly 
acquisition of the picture by me? Did }y 
care who had the picture so lon 
Beata had it not? Apparently he di 
but why then? Surely he did not belicy, 
it to be a Matteo—he was far too skille\ 
a connoisseur to be so deceived, and }\ 
was far too shrewd a dealer to be wi! 
to throw five thousand lire away on {!\ 
mediocre work of an unknown artis! 

I wondered, too, not a little at myse!! 

Suddenly I started up, roused fro 
my meditative mood by what I fancied 
to be a voice calling my name. Nig)! 
shrouded the gardens, starlit, but con- 
fused and rendered deceptive by tly 
uneasy shadows of the trees. I strained 
my eyes in an endeavor tosolve the dark 
ness, and presently I discerned, errant 
but purposeful, the figure of a woma: 
As she approached I heard her cal! im) 
name once more, and this time it was 
unmistakable. 

*Filippa!”’ I exclaimed. 

She was breathless, her hand at her 
bosom, her face white in the starlight 
her maize colored hair unbound and 
splendid as a crown. 

“They told me at the hotel that | 
should doubtless find you here,” s}x 
explained. “I ran all the way from tl. 
house. I am sorry but it is best, I think, 
that you come at once, signore. Matto! 
has returned.” 

“Mattoli has returned?” I echoe: 
stupidly, following her as swiftly as my 
accumulation of years and of pains 
permitted. 

“Yes,”’ she said—‘‘an hour ago. He is 
talking with my father and I listened. 
He offers again to buy the Madonna now 
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that you have given it to Beata. It 
makes no difference either to my father 
or to him that the Madonna belongs to 
Beata. My father, you understand, is 
not himself. He—he is not always so 
imprincipled. When I ran out of the 
house to search for you, signore, it was a 
question between them merely of the 
price to be paid and not at all of my 
father’s right to sell; and so I determined 
to find you as quickly as possible. I was 
frightened, of course, on Beata’s account, 
but, also, I did not want to see your 
wonderful generosity to her wasted.” 

“And Beata,” I inquired, “does she 
know what they are planning?” 

Filippa nodded three times—rapid, 
anxious affirmations. 

“Beata knows,” she said. 
listened with me outside the 
door and she knows. But— 
“and here Filippa hesitated— 
“but she says, and you will 
think it very strange of her, 
signore—she says that she has 
known all day that she must 
lose the Madonna. You re- 
what she said this 
afternoon, signore?” 

“Yes, I remember, but this 
afternoon she was over- 
wrought, hysterical.” 

“She is calm said 
Filippa sadly—*‘she is so calm 
that she frightens me. And 
she is utterly without hope.” 

“The poor child!” I mur- 
mured. 

We forged desperately ahead 
through the narrow, ill-lit 
streets, Filippa urging me 
always faster with an impa- 
tient hand on my arm. Our 
footsteps and the metallic 
beat of my stick 
echoed from wall to 
nearby wall, and 
with every street 
lantern that we 
passed our shad- 
ows leaped from be- 
hind, overtook us, 


“She 


member 


now,” 
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and 
of us. 

Laboring and in silence, we reached at 

length the house of the father of Filippa. 
We ascended the dark staircase by the 
light of a candle held in Filippa’s hand; 
and Filippa unlocked the apartment 
door with her key. She was trembling 
pitifully and I, myself, was filled with a 
strange and unaccountable fear; a prem- 
onition, I suppose, of hideous disaster. 

We shut the door quietly behind us 

and were immediately aware of a con- 
fusion of voices—voices shrill with anger 
and with terror and with something that 
transcended even anger and terror. 

“Quick!” cried Filippa. “They are in 

Beata’s room!” 

I hurried behind her to the doorway 
and in the doorway we 
stopped as abruptly as 
if we had run to the edge 
of a precipice. I don't 
recall precisely what I 
saw first—the painting 
of the Madonna, I think, 
slashed across and across 
so that it hung from its 
ornate gold frame in 
shapeless but gorgeous 
ribbons. I remember 
noticing subconsciously 
that beneath the Ma- 
donna there was a second 
canvas, destroyed also, 
for the knife had done 

its work thoroughly. 
A Matteo, I won- 
dered? And then I 
saw Beata, lying at 
the base of the 
simple altar, her face 


sprawled grotesquely ahead 


HER HANDS WERE NO LONGER WHITE 
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lighted by the fitful, shivering light of 
the two candles. Her hands were clutch- 
ing at her breast above her heart—and 
Beside 
her, but held back from her by supersti- 
tious awe, stood her father and Mattoli, 
the one cringing with fear, the other 
blustering The 
Matteo!” he kept repeating. “She has 
ruined the Matteo!” But he made no 
movement when Filippa cried out and 
ran to her sister. 


her hands were no longer white. 


through his terror. 


“She is dead,” [ heard Filippa say in 
a dull, hushed voice. 

Beata stirred a little and answered 
wearily: “No, [am not dead, Filippa, 
but Lam dying. I have destroyed what 
Leandro Mattoli covets, and he shall 
have neither me nor my Madonna. Tell 
him that, Filippa,” 
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That was all. She died very quietly. 
Her father and Mattoli were both oy 
their knees, whimpering. Filippa was 
bending over her, screening her fromm 
their desecrating eyes with the brig! 
screen of her unbound, maize-colored 
hair. The flames of the two candles on 
the altar wavered uncertainly in the 
draft, playing with the shadows and 
glinting brightly on the steel blade of 4 
knife that lay on the floor at Beata’s 
feet. The air heavy with the 
swaying smoke of incense. 


was 


Suddenly bells began to ring from the 
innumerable belfries of the city—a mass, 
no doubt, for some long-dead saint. The 
Sienese are forever remembering saints; 
but I fear they will not 
Beata. 


remember 


The Sound of Rain 


BY CALE YOUNG RICE 


LDER than anything else in the world 


Is the sound of rain. 


Earth’s without form again, and void, 


And the waters cover it. 


Land has not risen above its tidal plain, 
And gray is the gloom of all, in and around and above it. 


Life is an unborn brooding still 
On the face of earth, 


And God has not found a way yet 


To dwell in the waters. 


And the sound of rain is a sound that is never still. 
And men have not come yet, nor the sons of men nor the daughters. 


No green thing is about, and no bird’s wing 


Alights in branches. 


Time and space are steeped in a sound, 


This is steeped in sorrow. 


Winds are unknown; there is only room for the sigh 
That besogs the day and the night, and the end of night, and the morrow. 





Success 


BY W. L 


a many years ago, when I was 
£\% younger and more foolish, I ven- 
tured to remark to an elderly relative 
that one of my cousins was a failure. To 
which my senior replied, “He’s no fail- 
ure. He’s not dead yet.”” My cousin is 
still alive, and still a failure; the situ- 
ation may change in the end; my private 
opinion is that his greatest success will 
he his decease and thereupon I ask 
myself what the word success means? 
In the popular view, success seems to 
mean that a person is richer, more pow- 
erful, better known than his fellows. But 
this at once leads us into complications. 
\ man who earns an income of five thou- 
sand dollars a year is not a success in 
the U.S. A., but he is certainly a farthing 
millionaire in the Chow Chow Islands; 
a man who to-day employs six men is 
not a powerful man, but in the year 1400 
he would have been considered quite an 
important burgess; and if we choose to 
estimate suecess according to celebrity, 
when we consider that many more people 
know Babe Ruth than ever knew Walt 
Whitman, I confess that I am puzzled. 

The most common form of success is 
certainly represented by money. In the 
eyes of most people it is the only form, 
and men are classified according to the 
money they have accumulated. Thus, 
we obtain Suecess Class A, let us say, 
for those who own ten millions; Success 
Class B, for the lesser virtues, say five 
millions, and so forth, until we come to 
the rest of the world that merely keeps 
alive, and has therefore failed. The 
reader will observe the flaw which imme- 
diately follows. If a man is a success 
because he has made more money than 
he can spend, then a man who has made 
only just as much money as he needs is 


. GEORGE 


a failure. But if it is true that you may 
call no man a failure until he is dead, 
then the living have at least succeeded 
in keeping alive. I establish this little 
dilemma, not for the sake of jugglery, 
but merely to show into what confusion 
we enter as soon as we try to find out 
what success really means. 

To a certain extent, however, it is cer- 
tain that money measures success. This 
because we live in a financial civilization, 
where you obtain nothing for nothing, 
and everything for something. If a par- 
ticular person could obtain possession of 
the whole of the world, he would at once 
acquire the second part of success (as it 
is understood), namely, power; being 
sole proprietor, he would also acquire 
fame. By the fact of having money, he 
would have everything. (He would 
probably be lynched by an irritated pop- 
ulation, but for the purposes of our ar- 
gument we may assume that he sur- 
vives.) A number of men have realized 
this; Cecil Rhodes, for instance, the 
founder of British South Africa, made 
money solely to use it as a means to 
power. He realized that modern enter- 
prise is partly political and partly finan- 
cial; he saw that he would have no po- 
litical power unless he could take a 
financial share in colonial ventures. So 
he made money, but his own tastes were 
simple; he liked a bottle of champagne 
and a cigar; he, however, entertained 
moderately, and did not succeed in wast- 
ing his money, for he never married. 

Money contains within itself a sort of 
actual value. Unless a man or woman is 
born ascetic, it is definitely pleasant to 
eat grilled lobster @ la Ritz rather than 
corned-beef hash; it is pleasant to have 
so many boots that one does not have te 
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wear brown ones with a frock coat; an 
automobile is more comfortable than a 
street car. Here at once we observe the 
difference between a man and a woman, 
because the desires of man are unfortu- 
nately so limited that beyond a certain 
point he becomes unable to buy. Nature 
sets a limit to cigars and champagne; 
one cannot sit In two automobiles at a 
time. When a man has bought a few 
suits of clothes, built himself a house, 
bought an estate, and engaged sixty ser- 
vants, perhaps bought a yacht, he is 
done for. The woman will keep up with 
him on champagne, cigarettes, automo- 
hiles, houses, and yachts; then, in her 
easy stride, she will take coats of sable 
or chinchilla, worth twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, half a million of diamonds, 
half a million of pearls; also, she will 
entertain, which no man does with suc- 
cess. If aman runs a racing stable, she 
can run a racing stable, and lose on it 
even more than he. When it comes to 
spending, man is outclassed, and, more- 
over, spending holds for him a limited 
pleasure. Among the many things that 
a young husband should know is the 
fact that little presents maintain affec- 
tion; among the things which a young 
wife ought to know is the fact that what 
she gives ber husband is generally the 
wrong present. 

What is the matter with most men is 
that they do not care for “things,” 
while most women can make up their 
whole life out of buying more and more 
“things.” Thus, while we may discuss 
whether for a man money can represent 
success, In the case of a woman the dis- 
cussion is almost futile. There are 
women who do not care for money; I 
have heard of them. But there are very 
few who, being allowed to choose, would 
not prefer a million dollars, cash down, 
to the reputation of Joan of Arc, or the 
post of president of the U. S. A. (hon- 
orary and unpaid). In regard to man, 
we arrive at the conclusion that money 
has for him a limited value, and that his 
success therefore cannot consist entirely 
in money. My own suspicion is that 


while money is almost essential to suc- 
cess, there is a point at which it ceases 
to be of any use at all. We can take as 
an illustration the case of a newspaper. 
I suppose that everybody knows that 
the newspaper which he buys for three 
cents costs the proprietors something 
like eight cents to produce, owing to the 
high cost of collecting news; the profits 
come out of advertisements. Now a 
newspaper with a circulation of four 
hundred thousand a day can “ pull,” let 
us say, twenty thousand dollars of ad- 
vertisements a day. Suppose the circu- 
lation goes up to five hundred thousand 
and that no more advertisements can be 
printed, because there is a limit to them, 
because all the advertisements that can 
figure in that particular publication are 
captured, because the public refuse to 
read exclusively advertisements, then, 
on all the extra circulation there is a loss 
of five cents a copy. That paper is 
reaching a point beyond which success 
is not only useless, but damaging. In 
such cases it tries deliberately to restrict 
its circulation. 

This seems to offer a perfect parallel 
with the situation of the man who is 
making money. Up to a certain point 
money has been a very good thing; 
first, it has given him a higher standard 
of living; then, by accumulating, it has 
promised him that this standard shall be 
kept up throughout his life; as his for- 
tune grows, he sees security, not only 
for himself, but for his wife and children 
after he is dead. Then it gives him as 
much luxury as he can enjoy. Then... 
what? That is what is interesting. Past 
a certain point, the accumulation of 
money becomes nothing but a nervous 
habit. After being a privilege it turns 
into a responsibility. A man who has 
made more money than he can enjoy 
begins to be afraid that he will lose it; 
his energies become more and more con- 
centrated round keeping it. If he is in- 
telligent he discovers that the best way 
of keeping money ts to make some more. 
So he devotes himself to this, and makes 
some more. Then he must preserve his 
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SUCCESS 


new capital, and must make still more. 
And so on. The 
know Where to stop puts his finger into 
a machine which little by little is draw- 
ing him in. 


man who does not 


Thus one comes to the con- 
clusion that there is a point, different for 
every person, beyond which it is impru- 
What that 


point iS, of course, differs. Some of us 


dent to acquire money. 


are so constituted as to be content with 
a cottage and, let us say, fifty dollars a 
Others would be really content 
with an income of one hundred thousand 
dollars a year, and a house on East 
Sixty-third Street. It does not matter 
which it is: the moment that the person 
who is content with the cottage allows 
himself to be tempted into trying to ac- 
quire a house on East Sixty-third Street; 
the moment the person who needs only 
the house on East Sixty-third Street is 
tempted to strive for a ducal castle in 
England, they have failed. Every hu- 
man being should make up his mind well 
in advance, and tell himself, “I want so 
much and not more. That is all life can 
give me. After I possess it I shall sell 
not another moment of my life to ac- 
quire more than I need. Otherwise, I 
shall weary my brain and harden my 
heart. Money that was my conquest 
will become my conqueror. I will have 
none of that.” 

The reader may be interested in the 
following instances of four millionaires 
whom I have been privileged to observe. 
Two may be called successes, and two, 
perhaps, failures. Here are their brief 
life stories. 


Mr. A. 


week. 


He was a man of ability and 


accumulated money very swiftly. By 
the time he was forty, he was the head 


of a great business. By nature he was 
fond of sports and the country, but the 
habit of money-making had become. so 
strong that he refused himself these 
pleasures, and continued to create more 
means to make money. His lust became 
so intense that no employees were good 
enough in his business, and that by de- 
grees he came to do all their work. He 


made more and more money. He had 
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no more time for pleasures. 
nervous wreck, having failed. 

Mr. B. This man made less money 
than Mr. A., but he made a great deal, 
steadily, solidly, and by degrees estab- 
lished himself as a man of secure fortune. 
But he was haunted by grandeur. Sovial 
position was the one commodity which 
he wanted to buy. He bought a title, 
so as to bequeath it to his son. His son 
happened to be a man with a taste for 
business, but his father precipitated him 
into a crack regiment. There the boy 
was miserable, and one afternoon in his 
bedroom shot himself dead. Mr. B. had 
a daughter endowed with a certain fool- 
ish charm. She would gladly have mar- 
ried a youth poor but pleasant. Instead, 
she was forced into the arms of a young 
nobleman, whom for the best of reasons 
she had to divorce. Mr. B. has failed. 

Mr. C. made a great deal of money, 
and made it fairly slowly, but by the 
time he was twenty-eight he had the 
courage to establish a budget beyond 
which he would not spend. The balance 
he allowed to accumulate, having made 
up his mind that a certain income was 
required to attain a definite end. He 
wanted to be a politician. So far as he 
couid understand his situation, he could 
hope at the age of thirty-three to have 
an income of twenty-two thousand dol- 
lars a year. This income would release 
him entirely for politics, and his future 
would be in his own hands. He proved 
to be six months wrong in his estimate. 
At the age of thirty-three and a half he 
had the courage to close down a business 
that was yielding him nearly forty thou- 
sand dollars a year; he had struck his 
limit. He made no more money. He 
followed the career he had set before 
himself. He is a success. 

Mr. D. is rather akin to Mr. C. He 
was a young partner in a very rising 
business, namely, oil. Within three 
or four years great fortunes came to all 
the partners. One day Mr. D. went to 
his partners and told them that he was 
going to sell out. “But!” gasped one 
partner, “I don’t believe you've got 


He died a 
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fifty thousand dollars a year income.” 
“Just about,” said Mr. D., “and it’s 
enough.” His partners begged him to 
realize his folly, proved to him that in 
ten years he would be worth as many 
millions. But Mr. D. preferred ten 
years of life to ten millions. To-day he 
shoots pheasants, rides his horse, cracks 
his joke, and he owes not any man. 
Whether he ever dreams of the lost ten 
millions, I cannot tell. But somehow I 
doubt it. 

One may sum up by saying that 
money is certainly part of success, and 
that hardly anybody is really successful 
unless he makes a certain amount of 
money. Just as trade follows the flag, 
so does cash follow success. But there 
is a limit, a limit for every one of us, 
beyond which the monster of money de- 
vours the Frankenstein who created it. 


He has succeeded. 


Few men have rejected money, still 
fewer have rejected power. The list is 
long of saints who lived willingly in 
squalor, but the list is short of men, such 
as Cincinnatus, who willingly retired to 
their field after commanding the people. 
There is something intensely sweet in 
this faculty called power, in the capacity 
to say to a man, “Go!” and to find that 
he goes. There is a joy in feeling that 
what one orders to-day the whole race 
will accomplish willingly, or unwillingly. 
Nearly every man, and nearly every 
woman, has power of some sort. When 
the householder closes his front door he 
knows that his wife and his children will 
obey him, perhaps reluctantly, but in- 
evitably, because he holds the purse. 
And almost every woman knows that 
her husband will obey her, because she 
holds the power of the tongue. 

But those are circumscribed spheres, 
and few of us are content with so little. 
We want power over as many of our fel- 
low creatures as may be. We want to 
dominate for the sake of domination, 
and the reason is simple enough. No 
man, no woman, is absolutely sure that 
he or she is important, and it is intoler- 
able not to be important. Thus, when 
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one asserts oneself over many jx 
when they applaud one or respect one. 
one is not quite sure that one is impor. 
tant, but one realizes that one must | 
more important than the others, and 
that is worth while. ‘Phe Dictator <j 
the World, if there were such a person, 
might retain certain doubts as to })) 
importance, compared with that of {}; 
divinity, but the subservience of men- 
kind would reassure him so much th! 
he might by degrees persuade himself of 
let us say, his spiritual identity. Severa| 
kings in antiquity, and one or two in 
modern times, appear to have achieved 
this illusion. 

But power is not entirely selfish: 
many men think that it would be good 
for others to be controlled, and that they 
are themselves good controllers. Often 
they are right, and out of power come 
many virtues. There is generosity: th: 
man who has power can afford to be 
generous, while the under-dog cannot in- 
dulge in this luxury. There is mercy, 
because the powerful man knows that 
he will be protected against a forgiven 
enemy. There is justice, because the 
powerful one can afford to give his due 
to a man, knowing that he himself pos- 
sesses all. There is pride: like gener- 
osity, that isaluxury. There is chivalry: 
that is a decoration which the churl can- 
not enjoy. Oscar Wilde said that it was 
easy to be virtuous on fifty thousand a 
year, to which I venture to add that it 
may be easy, but is not necessary. Like- 
wise, it is easy to show all the charities, 
material and mental, when one owns the 
world. Hence the virtues of the great 

Unfortunately, power, like the bag of 
an amateur hunter, is a little mixed. In 
this bag lie, mixed up with pheasants, 
rabbits shot in a fit of pessimism, and 
dogs shot by mistake. Power neces- 
sarily leads to selfishness, because thie 
master can always afford to think of 
himself first. It leads to all the lusts, 


because they may be gratified with im- 
punity. It brings out tyranny, because 
the master is not always in a generous 
mood, and sometimes wants to remind 
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others that he can do them harm. It 
brinus out intolerance, because if one is 
powerful one finds that when one is 
right and when one is wrong they still 
say that one is right. So contradiction 
appears as an outrage. The king hangs 
the journalist; the banker dismisses his 
clerk; the laborer refuses to support his 
wife. 

Therefore, power, this mixed blessing, 
is one to be handled with discretion, 
even with humility. 
petted snake forgetting its manners, it 
can turn upon its master and bite. His- 
tory is full of persons who had power; 


Otherwise, as a 


it is full of nothing else, for history has 
forgotten the loves and the ambitions of 
the galley slaves, the adventures of the 
sea captains who sailed into Boston, and 
the children that played while the 
Northmen roved from Scandinavia. The 
stories of some of these men tell one all 
that need know of the value of 
power. Take the case of Napoleon. He 
rose from a low origin to be a general at 
twenty-five, and an emperor at thirty- 
five. He spread his rule over a continent. 
He gained the trust of men, and so could 
well do without the love of women. He 
has set his name like a star in the vault 
of history. But his ambition bolted with 
him like a fiery horse; he could live only 
by victory, and when he could no longer 
secure victory, he failed. He ended a 
prisoner among his lifelong enemies, dic- 
tating egotistic, rancorous, petty mem- 
oirs. He failed. 

A sharp contrast with Napoleon is 
found in Abraham Lincoln. He, too, 
like so many of the great, was of low 
degree. After long obscurity, he rose to 
he the president of his country; he was 
given the terrible opportunity of con- 
ducting a civil war. He was modest, 
frugal, and all through had only one 
test: “Is this right?” And if it was 
right he must cleave unto it. He saw 
victory, the complete victory of his 
ideal, and fate was kind. Fate directed 
the hand of the assassin to strike him 
down in his great moment, before he 
could grow too old, before . 


one 


one 


hardly likes to say it, before he had a 
chance of making a mistake. 

We cannot compare Lincoln with the 
small man called Joseph Chamberlain, 
but still, Chamberlain stirred English 
politics for thirty years. He was a born 
breaker of idols. First he broke Glad- 
stone, and later he broke Lord Balfour. 
He became the unofficial leader of pro- 
tectionism, and for some time was the 
most formidable figure in English poli- 
tics. But his enemies were too strong, 
and soon with them his friends allied. 
Lord Balfour, whom he had beaten, re- 
turned to power, while he became a 
shadow, sick and old. Chamberlain had 
seemed to be everything, and to the end 
was nothing. 

By the side of this failure goes success, 
Garibaldi. He too of low degree, gave 
his sword to liberty in Italy and in 
South America. Campaigning against 
the Austrian, he sees his wife die of ex- 
haustion in his arms. All his life he 
fights for freedom, and at last enters 
Naples in triumph to hand it over to 
his king. He ends up merely a deputy 
in parliament, compelled to take a pen- 
sion to support his poverty. But he -—) 
ceeds because all his life idealism flies 
before him like a flag. 

Power is a form of success, and it is a 
dangerous one, because man is ungrate- 
ful. The man who grubs for money, his 
eyes well down, is safer than the man 
who persists in looking up, so that the 
stars may blind him. The situation was 
defined by one of those obscure voices 
that rise out of a political meeting. A 
candidate ended up his speech by say- 
ing: “If you elect me, I promise you 
that I shall not come back with empty 
hands.” And the obscure voice summed 
up all the ages by replying: “* You had 
better not.” 


But he who says power does not say 
fame, though sometimes they amount to 
the same thing. Many have power, but 
are unknown, and many think to find 
success in that obscure region where 


they have sway. But there is another 
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form of success which is called fame, and 
which, in fact, is often notoriety, or pop- 
ularity. A Frenchman once said that 
popularity is fame in coppers. Many of 
the famous have been paid in coppers; 
only those who survive the centuries are 
paid in gold. It may be true that no 
man is a failure until he is dead, but 
certainly until then he is seldom famous. 
I suppose that the difference between 
notoriety and fame is that the first 
grows like a mushroom, while fame de- 
velops slowly. Some have fame during 
their lives; I suppose that Mr. Edison, 
Professor Einstein, perhaps Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, have what may be called fame. 
It is difficult to say, because the blare 
of the popular trumpet is devoted to 
netoriety, and makes our ears so deaf 
that we cannot tell whether this is fame. 
The only definition of fame that I can 
personally give is: “A notoriety which 
endures.” 

The reader will therefore conceive 
what a terrible chariot a man attaches 
himself to when he pursues fame, and 
can imagine no success other than fame. 
Yet this pursuit is common; at the mo- 
ment you read these lines there are a 
number of young men in lowa who have 
decided that only literary fame will sat- 
isfy them; possibly a larger number of 
young women in Missouri know that 
their life will be blasted unless they at- 
tain the laurels of Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt. Fortunately, they will come 
down from this eminence, obtain satis- 
factory posts as city editors, and leading 
ladies, or even following ladies; other- 
wise their lives would be blasted indeed. 

Nothing is so terrible, so tragic as the 
pursuit of fame, unless it is conducted 
by a happy lunatic. It generally is. For 
the person who sees fame as the only 
form of success is pursuing something al- 
most undefinable, something which is 
generally a legacy that one receives when 
one is dead. I doubt whether the pur- 
suit of fame in a sane person can be a 
conscious thing. If it is conscious, it 
must almost inevitably be a_ failure. 
The only thing that can then be gained 


is notoriety, or popularity. But one eo; 


dition is absolutely necessary, and 


is complete disregard of the thing jy 
view. While the man for whom succes. 
ineans money can say to himself that, jf 
he invests at compound interest at {i\, 
per cent, his money will double itself j), 
fourteen years; while the man who wants 
power can tell himself that if he co, 

verts to his views fifty-one electors out «/ 
a hundred he will become a senator; the 
man who wants fame can do nothing ey 

cept work on, hope on, and still bette: 
forget. Fame is the accidental reward 
of a temperament, and perhaps it is not 
success, because it is too cruel a pos- 
session. 

Consider, for instance, Shelley, the 
greatest lyric poet the world has known 
He was disliked at Eton, and expelled 
from Oxford. His father disowned him 
He quarrelled with his wife, and they 
parted. She committed suicide. His 
health then failed him, and he was 
drowned. His verse is immortal, but his 
life was a long darkness streaked wit} 
flame. He cannot have known the 
steady warmth which most of us cal! 
happiness. He has fame, but as « 
human being he did not know success 

Of Mr. Edison less can be said be 
cause he still lives. We know only that, 
beginning life as a newsboy, he invented 
the system of telegraphic transmission, 
the phonograph, the megaphone, five 
hundred different devices. We know, 
too, that to-day, full of years, he is stil! 
active, still working. His has been th« 
passion of scientific investigation. Per- 
haps we can call his reputation fame, 
and his life success. 

But Balzac? The man who first, with 
Stendahl, created the psychological 
novel, whose works make a complete pic- 
ture of the human comedy? Continually 
enmeshed in commercial ventures tha 
failed, always short of money, always en- 
tangled in lawsuits, the vain pursuer of 
Madame Hanska, doomed nearly all his 
life to go without love . . . what a price 
he paid! Hew little his immense repu- 
tation could hepe te balance the pains 
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he suffered! Balzac had fame, but if life 
wild give him only that, most men 
would prefer a lower form of success. 
hen there is Dickens, another great 
Another man risen from 
. low estate. All through his books, in 
despite of the humor, we find a selfless 
passion for the betterment of mankind, 
campaigns against bad schools, cruel 


temperament. 


workhouses, and general inhumanity. 
He is the first editor of the great Liberal 
organ, The Daily News. He knows the 
ordinary miseries of mankind, shortness 
of money and poverty of health, but no 
He dies at 
He has fame, 


vreat tragedy comes to him. 
the top of his greatness. 


and vet success. 


Very likely, true success for a man or 
: woman is something more subtle. One 
cannot say, He has fame, and therefore 
ie is a suecess; she is rich, and so she is 
i: success. It is something more compli- 
cated. Not only is money a boon to be 
limited, but the pursuit of fame may be 
trap, and the attainment of power may 
bring its punishment. It seems to me 
that success is something altogether less 
To express what I mean, let 
is consider the situation of Mr. Thomas 
Smith. 

Mr. Smith is a man of fifty-four. He 
is in good health; thus, he drinks what 
lie chooses, likes a game of cards, and a 
round of golf. He is not a very rich man, 
but he pays his bills as they come due, 
and his investments do not particularly 
depreciate. His business is not notably 
developing, nor is it goimg down. He 
can look forward so long as he lives to 
maintaining his present station. When 
he dies he will leave his widow and his 
children enough to keep them in a simi- 
lar situation. His wife thinks him rather 
childish, but loves him all the same. His 
son, more easily deluded, thinks him 
wise. His daughter, in no wise deluded, 
thinks him kind. Mr. Smith is of good 


glowing. 
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repute. If he says that a thing is so, 
people believe him, and indeed it is so. 
Notably, he is free from vain desires. 
By occupation he manufactures hard- 
ware, and has not the slightest doubt 
that it is better, nobler, and more brac- 
ing to manufacture hardware than to 
write sonnets. So he does not try to 
write sonnets, and is not disappointed. 
But Mr. Smith is capable of harboring 
new desires. He has lived the spell of 
passion which is allocated to a man, 
lived it fully, enjoying every minute of 
it. But he does not at fifty-four bandy 
foolish jokes with the girl at the candy 
store. 
and pretty, but he has a balance of mind 
that would make it absurd to fall in love 
with her. Thus the desires which he can 
harbor are not vulgar and dangerous. 
He can still want to lower his handicap 
at golf; he can take pleasure in intro- 
ducing calculating machines into his of- 
fice; last year he visited Italy, and en- 
joyed it so well that now he wants to 
visit Spain. For not only can Mr. Smith 
desire: he can also enjoy. He has kept 
his pleasures fresh, and he manages to 
love life. He knows that life has its 
cruelties, but he knows that it has its 
joys. The first he avoids as well as he 
may; the second he tries to enhance. 
Those who attack him may find him 
proud; those who seek his help find it 

sady. For he judges mankind coolly, 
and yet gently. Knowing his own weak- 
ness, he respects the strength of others 
and sympathizes with their feebleness. 
He loves mankind without trusting it too 
much. His mind is like a beautiful pair 
of scales, where he gives all men their 
due; when their due is not quite heavy 
enough, he drops a tear into the scale. 
Mr. Thomas Smith has money, not too 
much; power over a few, who are willing 
that he should exercise it; and the nar- 
row fame of a decent man. He is a 
success, 


He likes her because she is voung 





From A Very Little Sphinx 


SEVEN POEMS 


BY EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


" OME along in then, little girl! 
Or else stay out!” 
But in the open door she stands, 
And bites her lip and twists her hands, 
And stares upon me, trouble-eyed: 
“Mother,” she says, “I can’t decide! 
I can’t decide!” 


II 


Oh, burdock, and you other dock, 
That have ground coffee for your seeds, 
And lovely, long, thin daisies, dear— 
She said that you are weeds! 
She said, “Oh, what a fine bouquet!” 
But afterwards I heard her say, 

“She's always dragging in those weeds.” 


Ill 


Everybody but just me 

Despises burdocks. Mother, she 
Despises “em the most because 

They stick so to my socks and drawers. 
But father, when he sits on some, 
Can’t speak a decent word for em. 


IV 


I know a hundred ways to die. 
I’ve often thought I'd try one: 

Lie down beneath a motor truck 
Some day when standing by one. 


Or throw myself from off a bridge— 
Except such things must be 

So hard upon the scavengers 
And men that clean the sea. 
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I know some poison I could drink. 
I’ve often thought I'd taste it. 
But mother bought it for the sink, 
And drinking it would waste it. 


Look, Edwin! Do you see that boy 
Talking to the other boy? 

No, over there by those two men— 
Wait, don’t look now—now look again. 
No, not the one in navy-blue; 

That’s the one he’s talking to. 

Sure you see him? = Stripéd pants? 
Well, he was born in Paris, France. 


VI 


All the grown-up people say, 
“What, those ugly thistles? 

Mustn’t touch them! Keep away! 
Prickly! Full of bristles!” 


Yet they never make me bleed 
Half so much as roses! 

Must be purple is a weed, 
And pink and white is posies. 


Vil 


Wonder where this horseshoe went. 
Up and down, up and down, 

Up and past the monument, 
Maybe into town. 


Wait a minute. “Horseshoe, 
How far have you been?” 
Says it’s been to Salem 
And halfway to Lynn. 


Wonder who was in the team. 
Wonder what they saw. 

Wonder if they passed a bridge— 
Bridge with a draw. 


Says it went from one bridge 
Straight upon another. 

Says it took a little girl 
Driving with her mother. 





Trails to Tiny Towns 
5.—The Appalling White 


BY GERTRUDE A. ZERR 


igh funny about snow: there’s so 
much of it—and it’s such an impal- 
pable, sinister, relentless, merciless thing, 
insistent, senseless, intangible, elusive, 
and so white! 

It comes in the sweet, crisp days of 
early fall, with a soft, clinging, caressing 
touch, every little flake an individual 
thing, whispering, “Aren’t we dear? 
Aren’t you glad to see us? Don’t you 
love us?”’—tender as baby hands. 

Another month, and still it falls, but 
the tenderness has become a mockery. 
Another space of time, and it stings and 
bites venomously. Week after week, 
month after month, it falls, and falls, 
and falls! 

Those are the days when not all the 
poets in the world can tell you that 
Nature is kind—not if they gather to- 
gether in all their robes of authority and 
shout it from the housetops. And there 
are still other days—dull spring days, 
when the terrible white spreads a pall 
over the land, corpselike, sun-white, 
blinding white, gray-white, dead-white. 

No, to us of the far places, white 
doesn’t speak of innocence and purity 
and bridal array; to us it spells man- 
hatred, and sex-war, and unreasoning 
wrath and jealousy, and long brooding 
silences when thoughts lie buried deep 
and fester and rankle in stagnant, poi- 
sonous pools. 

Of all the desolate places in which I 
have been happy there was none so wild 
and barren as the upper park of Curly 
Canyon. People had moved into it and 
moved out again; it was the last of the 
Indians’ camping grounds, and that 
means that long after they had been 
herded from more desirable territory 


they had been allowed to linger here he- 
cause no white man wanted it. Only 
yesterday they were driven out: the 
tepee rings still mark the grass, and cliil- 
dren play games in them. 

Curly was a Scotchman. He moved 
into the canyon as a boy of twenty with 
his chubby young bride of seventeen, 
and they lived there without neighbors 
a long time. “There were no roads 
Curly drove over the bare hillside with 
his wagonload of provisions and blan- 
kets, and builded himself a sturdy cabin 
and bunks and tables of tree-trunks. 

At first Jean was very lonesome and 
dreadfully frightened. Curly was away 
in the timber most of the time, and no 
one ever came by except the Indians. 
They would stop to look into the win- 
dows of the cabin, and gaze long and 
steadily at the fair-haired young woman. 
They hadn’t any words, though there is 
no doubt they had much to say. They'd 
gaze long, and go away finally with back- 
ward looks. 

Jean had many children, and it was 
well that she had them, because after 
they were born other things lost terror 
for her. She became very brave against 
the bitter storms of winter, and in the 
telling of stories and making of letters 
for them, she was not so lonesome as she 
would otherwise have been. 

So that is how Lucille was born. The 
first children were twins, and then there 
were a half dozen more, among whom 
was this lovely, chubby thing that grew 
its nineteen years on a desolate moun- 
tain peak, and liked it. 

Lucille and I were fond of each other. 
When I came up to teach the seven little 
children who inhabited the upper park, 
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she was married to an earnest-minded 
young man, and living in a lovely house 
of heavy logs, fitted up like a palace 
with Deleo lights and beaver board and 
fireplaces. It had seven bedrooms and 
two living rooms, and four or five others, 
but nobody lived in them because the 
owner and his family were rich enough 
to livein town. The young man bought 
lots of sheep and was going to get rich 
immediately and go to town to live, too. 

Lucille and I didn’t worry about the 
sheep. All through September we rode 
up the far trails to look down at the 
lovely stretches of orange and purple 
where the tamaracks glowed against the 
shadows of the slopes. We had rain- 
how skies of bottle-green and custard 
yellow, and pink streaks of sunset, and 
blue hazes, and rosy fogs, and crimson 
we couldn’t see enough of it, 
and when the snow filled the upper trails 
we rode down into the lower canyons, 


bushes; 


farther and farther down to more orange 
and red and gold. Never have I seen so 
many lovely colors as I saw that fall, 
and Lucille sighed once, and said, 

“How easy it would be to be happy 
and good if all the world were yellow!” 

We were happy and good; we went 
up into the timber with the men for the 
winter’s wood and slept in the branches 
of the fallen trees, making ourselves 
heds eight feet deep for the fun of spring- 
ing in them, and the men laughed, and 
said what kids we were. 

We went on long hunts and fishing 
trips, where we never got anything but 
had pleasant times. We helped drive 
sheep when the camps were moved to 
the winter range. At night we put on 
The men shaved on 
Sundays and put on clean shirts. 

The first snow of every fall is always 
the same. 


dresses for dinner. 


A cloud one morning covers 
the high peak to the east. “‘Wait a 
minute,” “T have a sur- 
You watch while it 
lifts ever so slowly. You know very 


says the cloud. 
prise for you!” 


well what you are going to see, but you 
wait as expectantly as you do for your 
Christmas presents. 

Vor. CXLVIT.—No 


The cloud con- 
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tinues to lift; presently it is clear of the 
peak. “Now, what do you think of 
that?” it asks, triumphantly. And 
there is the dusting of white, like pow- 
dered sugar on cake. You laugh, toler- 
antly. It is as if a child had trium- 
phantly presented you with something 
you didn’t want at all. 

The snow fell on us like a blow. All 
the red and purple and orange were 
swept out of the landscape with a single 
blast of fury; the sun rose white, and 
sank with a baleful glare; the hay was 
not all cut; the range was gone. 

“My God!” said Clayton, “we'll 
have to begin wintering at the ranch.” 
He buried his head in his hands. Only 
by a miracle would he become rich that 
vear. 

Like a blow, too, fell the hatred of the 
men. Up to this time we'd lived hap- 
pily and competently with each other, 
livening up the evenings and the meet- 
ings at mealtimes with pleasant  persi- 
flage and merry insults tossed lightly 
from one to another. Clayton would 
start off on a journey and come back to 
Lucille with a casual, “Forgot to kiss 
you,” and perform the rite cheerfully. 

And when he flung at me epigrams in- 
dicative of my general worthlessness and 
incompetency and social undesirability, 
I would fling back 
flippant. 

But that was before the snow—-while 
the world was still glowing with color 
and sound, and women moved in and 
out of their houses, and men met 
another in the open air. 

Now fell the Hate—hate of men for 
women and for one another, and hate 
of women for men; such dreadful hate 
as you can have no conception of. In 
civilization you don’t hate one another 
like that. When you get out of patience 
with a man you just tell him never to 
let you see him again, and he goes away 
and doesn’t show up until you’ve had a 
chance to think it over and get a better 
perspective. But when the snow buries 
you deep, and you see the same man 
over, and over, and over—the 
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seven men—inside of a house, at break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, and between 
times—well, can’t you see how you must 
hate them? 

The herders came down from the hills. 
There were a Russian, voluble on the 
subject of his wrongs, and a Balkan, pug- 
nacious and threatening, with little 
beady eyes darting about on the con- 
stant search for trouble, and a Nor- 
wegian, big and self-assertive, and a 
couple of half-breeds, and a Spaniard. 
If all of these, with Clayton, could have 
combined in organized hatred of Lucille 
and me, as we joined together in hatred 
of them, they might have gone through 
the winter in peace and sanity; but, as 
I shall tell you before this dreadful tale 
is done, such a thing could not be. 

Now there are many curious things 
about hatred: It is causeless, and un- 
controllable. You don’t hate because 
you wish, but because you must. So 
Lucille hated Clayton, and Clayton 
hated me, and I hated all the men, and 
they all hated one another. 

Women never hate one another. We 
are too precious one to the other be- 
cause we have much in common; no 
matter how long the winter is, we have 
things to talk about and things to do 
that are pleasant. We play thunderous 
duets on the piano; and crochet bed- 
spreads, and quilt comforters, and weave 
rugs, and all such pleasant pastimes, 
while the men sit gloomy, and stare at 
the snow, and listen to the threat of 
storms and coyotes, and see their wealth 
vanishing with every new flood of white. 

None of the men loved one another 
like that. They had race-wars between 
themselves, except the Spaniard, and 
they could not possibly love him for 
these reasons: He had come down from 
the hills so high that I had not seen him 
until the deep snows fell. He was new. 
He had wandered up from South America 
that summer, and could not yet talk 
English. He was deprecating and apolo- 
getic, and much given to bowing and 
smiling, and sliding timidly into dark 
corners. ‘The other men were amused at 


first, and showed off mightily with (yep) 
conversation in English, and manly eex. 
tures indicative of complete at-homenes. 
in America. The Spaniard was erysheq 
by the grandeur of them, by their jy). 
portance and competence. Lucille seate,| 
him by me for his protection, and I too}, 
care of him, watching his plate, so tha; 
he need not starve for lack of words. He 
was grateful. The Russian sat on my 
other side, and he talked violently —told 
me all about the terrors of the revoly- 
tion, and the wrongs of the peasantry, 
and the triumph of the Bolsheviks, and 
I grew very weary, partly because | 
could not understand him very well, and 
partly because I was not at all certain of 
his intentions—by which I mean that 
his desire was not so much to entertain 
me as to impress the poor Spaniard. 

I turned my back upon him. 

“Vous parlez francais un peu, peut- 
étre, monsieur?”’ I inquired of the 
Spaniard. 

He gasped. 

“Frangais, yais, yais, Espafiol, yais, 
Engles!”’ he triumphed. 

That was why the men hated him. 

Every night he came smiling in to din- 
ner, slid into his seat beside me, and dis- 
coursed eloquently in a language I did 
not understand. Nor did he understand 
the remarks I made. The other men 
comprehended even less. They glow- 
ered and raged the one at the other, and 
all together at the hapless matador. 

We didn’t exactly quarrel. Men and 
women do not quarrel openly with one 
another unless they are married, and 
those winged words do not usually 
amount to much. When men do things 
to annoy a woman, such as walking 
heavily when there is a cake in the oven, 
or using all the hot water in the tea- 
kettle, or sitting down on her sewing in 
their greasy overalls, she naturally 
pitches into her husband about it; and. 
contrariwise, when a visiting lady does 
something irritating, like losing the 
bucket down the well, or letting the 
sheep-dip run all over the kitchen floor 
when she’s promised to watch it boil, or 
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leaving the upstairs light on all night so 
that the batteries run down, why, he 
iust pitches into his wife, and the real 
culprits listen and pay heed. 

That’s the way evervbody manages, 
and it’s not distressing to anybody. But 
this was different. We didn’t break out 
into good, healthy fights; we made 
quiet remarks charged with direful, hid- 
den meaning; we glowered. 

Under other circumstances I should 
have grown fond of Clayton, and in the 
brilliant days of autumn we had all 
played happily together; we should 
have loved him enough then to last into 
the spring, and, probably, we could have 
done so if the snow had not come so 
early, and had not stayed so long. 

[ grew to snap at him when he tried 
to lift himself out of his gloom to frolic 
with me. 

“What's the matter with your nose? 
Paint-brush slip?” he’d ask genially, 
when I came in from school, frostbitten 
and out of temper from a dreary journey 
through the drifts. 

“What's it to you?” I'd snarl. 

“What color is your own?” 
would rally to my assistance. 


Lucille 


“Why don’t you show them women 
who's boss, Clayt?” the Russian would 
interpose. 

“Well, who is?” 
sweetly. 

*Wassa matter?”’ would come from 
the Norwegian, leering. 

“Wat you do now, Clayt? You ain’t 
got no show, hey?” from the Bulgarian. 

The men were out of doofs all day, 
herding the sheep in the sheltered hol- 
lows about the open park into which 
all the little canyons merged. If 
they'd been living together in the 
hunk-houses I fear they might have 
killed another before the winter 
Was over; at the table they would sit 
with knives and forks poised as if for 
hattle. The Russian would discard all 
lis other implements and cut his steak 
with a big clasp-knife that glinted 
wickedly. 


Only the Spaniard loved us; and per- 


Lucille would ask 


one 


5 


haps it was as much in gratitude for his 
love as in hatred of the other men that 
we were kind to him. Lucille took to 
setting the blue plate for him, and giving 
him his coffee in a pink cup. Those were 
the only colored dishes we had. Tlaughed 
when I saw them appear upon the table, 
and she smiled demurely. I don’t know 
when Clayton first noticed them. But 
one day he suddenly scowled a terrible 
scowl and pushed back his chair with a 
clatter. 

“Darling!” mocked Lucille. 

“My boy!” I supplemented. 

He stalked from the room with a face 
as black as night. 

Afterward I was a little disturbed; 
but it seemed ridiculous that he should 
consider so inoffensive a person as José, 
especially in the light of the Spaniard’s 
obvious devotion to me. 

Lucille wasn’t disturbed. She seemed 
glad to make Clayton jealous. 

More snow, and more and more! It 
no longer fell in jolly big flakes, but 
filled the air with a tenuous, thready, dry 
wool. It was amazingly cold. I slept 
upstairs all by myself in first one and 
another of the seven rooms, and they 
were all frigid. Sometimes I couldn't 
sleep much because of the noise of the 
storms, the howls of the dogs and coy- 
otes, but I liked it. And I had good 
times at Children don’t care 
whether the world is white or polka- 
dotted, if only it be full enough of com- 
pany and play. We had snow-forts, al- 
most as high as the schoolhouse, on each 
side of the road, with mines and counter- 
mines and tunnels. We kept sugar and 
chocolate in the kitchenette all winter, 
and on stormy days, under pretense of 
learning cooking, we had candy parties, 
and reviewed the chapters on games and 
plays. 

Not one of the seven children could be 
kept at home through the storms of that 
dreadful winter. Mothers would stand 
by, wringing their hands in agony, while 
determined daughters of six years obsti- 
nately drew on overalls and leggings and 
as obdurately set out against the bliz- 


school. 
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zards. We were an unfailingly reliable 
barometer. Men would gaze through 
the blinding snow and ask, 

“Isit too bad to go out to feed to-day?” 

The reply would be, ** Well, we'll wait 
and see if the teacher and kids go by.” 

But it was hard to travel. Horses 
just naturally will not hurry through 
drifts, and sometimes I was lucky if I 
made a mile in thirty minutes. I'd num- 
ber the steps, one, two, three, until my 
brain whirled with the slow count. I 
never knew how many hundreds of steps 
it was from the house to school, because 
I kept jerking myself together to keep 
from counting. If it was hard to get to 
school, it was impossible to get any- 
where else. And anyway, we lost am- 
bition. I'd get home from school and 
throw myself on the lounge, boots and 
all, and stare at the ceiling. Lucille 
would move about silently, getting sup- 
per; Clayton would come in and sit 
glowering behind the stove; then the 
herders: the Spaniard bowing and smil- 
ing, the Russian stormy and talkative, 
the Balkan pugnacious and provocative, 
his beady eyes darting about seeking the 
opening of a quarrel. Nobody ever 
spoke to me until I spoke first—the rea- 
son for this being that teachers are very 
uncertain of disposition and swift of 
tongue, and there is no competing with 
them in language. But the Spaniard 
smiled, and I smiled back at him, and 
he was happy as a puppy that has been 
caressed; and the Russian scowled 
blackly and let down his chair with a 
crash. 

Two days before Christmas Lucille 
and I found we didn’t have enough red 
tissue paper for decorations, so we got 
up at four o’clock and went on horse- 
back to town. Travel wasn’t at all bad 
after we got out of the canyons, because 
the wind had swept the snow into drifts, 
and there was plenty of room to ride 
around them. Clayton was furious, 
though he had no right to be, because 
we left him a note explaining very clearly 
and we got back quite in time on Christ- 
mas eve. Other people got stirred up 


about it, too. Nobody remarked ay, 
more what kids we were. We gr 
tated. If people were going ty 
worked up about our riding fift, 
through the snow for two bits wort! 
tissue paper, then maybe we cou) ce: 
them worked up over something rea|| 
worth while. 

So Lucille put the blue plate at thp 
Spaniard’s place, and the house was fy] 
of a great uneasiness. Everybody kney 
the history of the blue plate except th 
Spaniard. It was a bread plate wit) 
little pink roses, which Lucille had ad 
mired when she was a little girl; and 
from the time she was ten years old 
whenever a herder or camp-tender or 
sheep-shearer took her childish fancy, he 
was sure to find the blue plate before 
him; it was a distressing plate to eat 
out of because it was perfectly flat on 
top, and gravy slid over the edges, and 
pie skidded on the surface. It did not 
bother her that the object of her atten- 
tions knew nothing of the honor which 
had come to him. 

After a little the Russian took to clasp- 
ing and unclasping his hunting knife, 
and Clayton opened and closed his fists 
with an equal restlessness. I grew more 
and more disturbed, but Lucille con- 
tinued to smile, demurely and devilishily. 

Then we began to sew. We always 
sew after Christmas. It’s part of the 
season. It wasn’t much fun at first, be- 
cause there was nothing to make. We 
hadn’t any place to wear new clothes ex- 
cept at home, and we wouldn’t com- 
promise in our unfriendly attitude. We 
wore our riding breeches and boots to 
breakfast, dinner and supper—only 
sometimes when the men were away on 
Saturday we put on our party dresses 
and had tea in the parlor and played we 
were real people. At first the Spaniard 
was left at home to attend to the chores, 
but after the appearance of the blue 
plate he had to ride with the sheep, and 
the Russian stayed with us. 

There was nothing to make regular 
clothing out of, anyway, because nobody 
ever went to town, so we cast about for 
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a new sort of garment. I thought of 
wool-picking costumes, and Lucille was 
pleased. We didn’t really want any 
wool, because we could have all we cared 
for when the sheep were sheared in the 
spring; but we knew it would excite the 
men to see us going along in wool- 
picking costumes, gathering wool off the 
barbed wire of the fences, and it did in- 
deed. We made the costumes out of 
blankets; Lucille’s was dyed red and 
mine green, and we were a lovely splash 
of color on the desolate landscape as we 
went up and down the road, transferring 
bits of dirty wool from the fences to 
brightly-colored bags. Nobody had ever 
done that before. The news went like 
fire all over the country—as far down as 
the railroad town. 

‘What is the matter with those girls?” 
they despaired. 

We got enough wool and washed and 
carded it to make two adorable little 
comforters which would be charming for 
acrib. I told Lucille we would sell them 
in town in the spring, but she said shyly 
that she thought she would keep hers. 
And I said perhaps sometime I could 
vive mine to some one for a gift. She 
looked up sharply. 

“What do you know?” her eyes chal- 
lenged me. 

‘Not a thing!” mine replied, as con- 
vincingly as eyes can lie. 

I don’t know how it is with other 
women, but in the far places we don’t 
tell one another what most intimately 
concerns us; we talk all round the events 
of the day, as if we were totally unaware 
of the deep undercurrent running under 
our lives like a river under ice; leaving 
it to our eyes to say to one another the 
thousand things that our lips will never 
speak. 


Then we made us some coyote-shooting 


costumes. They were rather clever. 
They had tight little white wool trousers 
edged with raw muskrat fur; and we had 
heavy socks that came almost to our 
knees, and flowing capes with broad red 
and green and purple borders—all this 


made out of the bunk-house blankets. 
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We wore our knees bare, and every zero 
day when the men found it too cold to 
go out to feed, we would put these on 
and go coyote shooting. We never saw 
a coyote in broad daylight, to be sure, 
and couldn’t have shot it if we had, but 
we laughed joyously at the storm that 
we roused about the house-fire. Of 
course, we didn’t stay out long; and 
when we came home we would sit quietly 
by the fire with our quilting or crochet- 
ing, or cuddle up together on the piano 
bench with one of the explosive duets 
the men so hated. 

March came, and over on the other 
side of the Divide the warm winds 
curled in from the ocean, bringing green 
grass and apple blossoms; but the same 
wind struggling through the canyons to 
us gathered up all the ice and frost of an 
age-old winter’s hoard, and grew direful 
and threatening. It came to us as a 
great thick fog, ghastly white, rolling 
through the canyon like a monster, and 
spreading over the upper park with a 
deadly, ice-cold dampness that chilled 
like death, before it slunk into the little 
coulees. 

About this time a little pup was born. 
Usually we’re not allowed to have the 
puppies in the house, because if the dogs 
form human attachments they aren’t 
likely to be much good for sheep; but 
this pup came from valuable stock and 
we couldn’t afford to lose him. 
brought him in out of the snow. Lucille 
was wild about him. She’d watch him 
and play with him hour after hour, and 
as he grew bigger she conceived a 
strangely passionate attachment for him. 

“IT never noticed before—”’ she said to 
me with her funny little laugh which 
didn’t exhaust itself like other people’s, 
but broke off suddenly, with a curious 
sob—*‘I never noticed about puppies be- 
fore: they’re just like regular dogs, only 
little!” 

The Russian named him Spunk. The 
Balkan called him Sox. Clayton called 
him Jack. 

Lucille and I considered it our right to 
name him, and in order to promote as 


So we 
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much concord as possible among the 
rival god-parents, she called him Pansy- 
Violet, and I named him Tootems. 

Pansy-Violet-Tootems wasn’t like any 
other pup I have ever met. He was al- 
most half wolf, savage and snarling in a 
little-dog way that was most alluring. 
Id hold him up and ask him if him was 
my darling Tootems, and he’d bite a 
piece out of my chin if I offered to kiss 
the snapping jaws. 

The only time he tolerated me was at 
meal-times. Then he sat beside me and 
I fed him with a fork. I explained to 
the Russian that the women of the state 
had passed a law that sheep dogs must 
always be fed with forks; that herders 
were not to be allowed to be so cruel any 
more as to pour food on the ground for 
their dogs. The uproar which ensued 
surpassed any of my wildest expecta- 
tions. Law of itself is bad enough for a 
Russian, but Woman-made law is cause 
for murder and sacrilege. He clasped 
his knife and unclasped it again, and his 


face was terrible. We smiled happily. 
We were having a nice time. 


The Spaniard smiled at Tootems as 
well as at the rest of us. His nature was 
gentle and sweet. 

It was April and the fog-wind. still 
crept down the canyon, sinister and still; 
the clouds shed their long gray shadows 
on the dead snow. The wood-pile had 
sunk to an alarming level. In May the 
lambs would come. Every night we 
heard the triumphant howl of the coy- 
otes, baying loud and clear at the white 
moon—we could see them sometimes, 
ranged in a semi-circle on the hill above 
the bedding ground. The men went up 
to the lambing pens and found them 
buried in snow. There was not a chance 
in a thousand that the corrals would be 
ready in time. The price of hay mounted 
with every snowstorm. 

It was May, and the deadness lay 
loathesomely in the canyons in ashen de- 
composition—snow-honeycombed where 
the scattered rays of the sun fell on it. 

You can stand the blizzards and fight 
exultantly against their fury, because it 


is heroic to do so, and the happiness of 
living is mostly in the pride of hero\ 
labor; but no one has the endurance to 
live with a dead thing—a thing that 
stays with you in all its deadness, decay. 
ing in your sight, darkening your deve 
with its grayness, clammy to your towel. 

Clayton grew more morose and more 
silent. He would not get rich that year, 
There would be another winter in the 
canyon. 

Once I came in unexpectedly, and 
found Lucille huddled on the couch, ery- 
ing violently. She seldom cried. 

“S’matter, kid?” I asked. 

She buried her head deeper in the 
pillows. 

‘I don’t know!” she wailed. “| 
don’t know! I can’t stand it any more! 
It will be May, now, and you will be 
gone! Don’t leave me, don’t leave me 
all alone!” 

“Well, I wasn’t figuring on going any- 
where,” I assured her. 

“But it is May!” she wailed. 
can’t stay alone!” 

“Do you want me to call Clayton?” 
Tasked. ‘He's right down in the barn.” 

She sat up rigidly. 

“Tf Clayton comes in [ll kill him!” 
she stated, through set teeth. 

That was the night that the appalling 
white was broken by a more appalling 
red. 

The puppy was bigger now and had 
learned to follow the men out of doors. 
He was the implacable enemy of Lucille 
and me, but he loved the men and the 
sheep and the other dogs; he still came 
in at meal-times to be fed with a fork, 
and he would unbend sufficiently to 
romp with us when his day’s work was 
done and he could forget that he was a 
responsible sheep dog, and remember 
that he was still a pup. 

Lucille had stopped crying and we 
were at the piano. 

There came a sudden yelp of pain—« 
clatter of wood spilling over the porch, 
a shudder of Russian oaths, and a de- 
crescendo of agonized howls. Then 
silence. 
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Lucille and I sprang to our feet, and 
stood quivering and still. 

What is he doing with my dog?” 

It was I who said it. 

Che Spaniard had slid into his corner 
to listen to us play. Now he got up and 
slid out again. 

We returned presently to the piano. 
After all, it was not a life-and-death 
matter. Herders do beat dogs—that’s 
me of the things that life tolerates, and 
you have to put up with it. 

Lucille was setting the table when 
Clayton came in. His face was dark 
with rage. She looked up at him, and 
hesitated a moment, with the blue plate 
in her hand. He strode over to her and 


snatched it from her. 
“Damn that plate!” he snapped. 
Lucille looked down at the pieces. 


“Oh,” she said, her voice quavering a 
little, ““now I can never love anybody 
again! Never, never again!” 

Clayton grasped her by the shoulder. 

“Come with me,” he said. 

He didn’t tell me to come, but I 
followed. 

Out by the house in the white snow 
were splotches of blood, and great 
gouged-out hollows, and bits of hair and 
sheepskin clothes, the marks of deadly 
combat. 

“Oh,” said Lucille, laughing with a 
sob, “it’s red!” 

“Don’t you care?” he demanded. 
“Or isn’t there enough of it? Do you 
want them all killed?” 

“Don’t be silly,” I 
fault is it if men fight? 
about?” 

“It’s easy seen what it’s about,” he 
thundered. 

Aren’t men funny—as if a man’s wife 
were the only woman in the world worth 
fighting about! 

I stalked over to the bunk-house, and 
pounded on the door. 

“Tvan!” I called. “Come out!” 

He came out sheepishly. He had 
patches of adhesive plaster on his face, 
and one hand tied up in a not very clean 
rag. 


said. ‘“* Whose 
What’s it all 
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*Where’s the other man?” 

From much dealing with culprits, I 
have a magisterial air which other cul- 
prits find it hard to resist. 

He called José. 

There hadn’t been any bandage mate- 
rial left for José, and his face still bled. 
He looked at me with pathetic, doggish 
eyes. 

“What 
judiciously. 

The Russian looked at Clayton, who 
continued to glower. 

“Damn dog,” said the Russian. 
“Knock me down when I come in wit’ 
wood. I t’row sticks at heem. Dat’s 
all.” 

“What else?” I asked coldly. 

“Dat José,” he muttered, “come wit’ 
knife.” 

*'Teacher’s 
meekly. 
dog.” 

My chivalrous Spaniard! He was 
greasy and round and fat, but was ever 
conquistador in gleaming steel and crim- 
son sash a more endearing knight? 

“You see?” said Lucille and I, trium- 
phantly, in a breath. 

I took José in and washed his face and 
hands and bound them up with tape and 
plaster; and then I took Ivan and un- 
wrapped his bandages and put on clean 
ones, and cut the hair from around his 
forehead, and that night I passed him as 
many potatoes as I passed to the 
Spaniard. 

It was wonderful how the atmosphere 
cleared. 

Sometimes when Clayton wasn’t look- 
ing Lucille’s eyes rested on him with a 
tender, whimsical light that made my 
heart leap; but when he turned his tor- 
tured gaze on her, the light would change 
to a steely stare which puzzled and dis- 
tressed me. 

And then suddenly the snow went off 
witha bound. The sun shone every day; 
the warm chinook came up through the 
canyons, and the grass around the 
springs was green. Children began to 
bring me buttercups; the world was full 
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of little colts and lambs and calves, 
frisking happily in the soft warmth. 
The Spaniard and the Norwegian moved 
farther up into the coulee and never 
came down any more, and the _ half- 
breeds watched their flocks by night, 
sleeping in their wagons in the daytime. 

Clayton grew gentle again. I was 
sorry for his misfortunes and his worries. 
I took to looking for lambs as I traveled 
back and forth from school, picking up 
the strays and bringing them home. 
We lost many. There wasn’t room 
enough, nor hay enough, to take care of 
all the ewes in the sheltered park, and 
several flocks had to be driven up into 
the coulees. The coyotes came down 
close to the house, waiting for lambs and 
vot a number. 

The more misfortune Clayton had the 
gentler [ became with him. I took to 
going with the Russian when he went 
for the cows in the evening, and in the 
mornings [ woke to the strains of pas- 
sionate love songs as he poured out his 
soul to me on the phonograph. 

Every night I looked across the table 
at the rosy face and the bright hair of 
Lucille, and the tender, tender blueness 
of her eves, and wished I knew what lay 
behind their placid depths. Love there 
was—her eyes were as soft as the misty 
hills; but love for whom? Oh dear, why 
does life have to be so complicated? 
Why couldn’t she love Clayton, who 
was so pitiful and so dear? But she 
didn’t. She said so. 

People began to visit us now. When 
I came home at four o'clock from school, 
women would be there, engaged in ear- 
nest talk, which would suddenly change 
to trifling remarks when I entered, as if 
a child had just come in. And they'd 
vo away with mysterious nods to Lucille. 
telling her to be sure and call them up, 
and let them know if she needed them. 

Traveling was much easier, but the 
roads to town were impassable, and the 


coulees that lay out of the path of the 
chinooks were full of frozen drifts. 


And then one night | woke with « 


start—wide awake. I had heard some- 
thing. The coyotes were crying in lony, 


quivering howls, and the dogs were an- 
swering, but that was not the ery that 
had awakened me. I sat up and lis- 
tened. It came again. 

**Ma-a-a-a!”” 

I crept shivering out of bed. 

“Darn that lamb!” 

I waited a moment, hoping someone 
downstairs would hear it, but there was 
no opening of doors. 

Every lamb counted; and besides, | 
love to be busied about other people's 
affairs. So I wrapped myself in my 
bathrobe, slid my feet into my heavy 
slippers, and trotted downstairs. It was 
about four o’clock; the moon was white 
on the snow, and the stars were un- 
familiar, like friends of last winter stop- 
ping in a minute to pass the time of day. 
1 opened the door and looked out. The 
sheep were all huddled in the hollow 
below the house; I could see them 
shadowy in the white light; and no 
lambs strayed about. 

Seeing nothing unusual about the sit- 
uation, I turned back to the house. 

And then I noticed the light beneath 
the crack of Lucille’s door. I caught my 
breath. It was so still—I heard the 
voice of Lucille, weak, but vibrant, a 
lovely voice, fluent as the chinook in the 
pine needles. 

“ Dearest, don’t cry! Nothing hurts 
me now! Truly it doesn’t! And it’s 
such a lovely thing! Look at it again! 
It’s just like you, Clayton, only Little!” 

I breathed fast for a few minutes. | 
could hear the inexperienced gasping of 
something young and new; and the muf- 
fled dry sob of a man whose worries are 
over; and the tender comforting of a 
woman to whom all the world is helpless 
and young. 
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A NOVEL—PART VIII 


BY BASIL KING 


Author of The Inner Shrine, The Wild Olive, etc. 


XXXIX 


N January, 1917, it began to occur to 

Tom Whitelaw that he might have 
to go and fight. He might possibly be 
killed. Worse than that, he might be 
crippled and blinded or otherwise ren- 
dered helpless. 

He had followed the war hitherto as 
one who looks on at tragedies which have 
nothing to do with himself. Europe was 
to him no more than a geographical term. 
Intense where his own aims and duties 
were concerned, but lacking the imagina- 
tive faculty, he had never been able to 
take England, France, and Germany as 
realities. The horrors of which he read 
in newspapers moved him less than a 
hig human story on the stage. That the 
struggle might suck him into itself, 
smashing him as a tornado smashes a 
tree, came home to him first at a Sunday 
evening supper with the Ansleys. 

“Tf it does come,” Philip Ansley said, 
complacently, “a lot of you young 
fellows will have to go and be shot up.” 

“I’m on,” Guy announced, readily. 
“If it hadn’t been for the family I'd have 
enlisted in Canada long ago.” 

His mother took this seriously. “‘ Well 
that, thank God, can’t happen to us. 
Darling, with your—”’ 

“Oh, yes, with my fat! Same old 
bunk! But, mother, I’m losing weight 
like a snowbank in April. It’s running 
away. I’m exercising; I’m_ taking 
Turkish baths; I don’t hardly eat a 
damn thing. I weighed two-fifty-three 
six weeks ago, and now I’m down to two- 
forty-nine.” 
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“Don’t worry,” his father assured 
him. “You'll get there. You'll make a 
fine target for Big Bertha. Couldn't miss 
you any more than she would a whole 
platoon.” 

“Philip, how can you!” 

“Oh, they’re all crazy to go.” He 
looked toward Tom. ‘Suppose you are 
too. Exactly the big husky type they 
like to blow into hash.” 

Turning to help himself from the dish 
Pilcher happened to be passing, Tom’s 
eyes encountered Hildred’s. Seated be- 
side him, she had veered round on hear- 
ing her father’s words. The alarm in her 
face was a confession. 

“Oh, I can wait,” he tried to laugh. 
“Tf I’ve got to go I will, but [’'m not 
tumbling over myself to get there.” 

A half hour later Mrs. Ansley and the 
three younger members of the party 
were in the music room, where Guy was 
at the piano. The mother sat on a gilded 
French canapé, making an excuse for 
keeping Hildred beside her. Tom had 
already begun to guess that the friend- 
ship between Hildred and himself was 
making Mrs. Ansley uneasy. For all 
these years she had taken him as Guy’s 
protégé with whom “anything of that 
kind” was impossible. But lately she 
had so maneuvered as not to leave 
Hildred and himself alone. Whether 
Hildred noticed it or not he couldn’t tell, 
since she never made a counter-move. 
If she was not unconscious of her 
mother’s strategy she let it appear as if 
she were. 

All the while Guy chimed out the 
Carillon de Cythére of Couperin le Grand 
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Mrs. Ansley patted Hildred’s hand, and 
rejoiced in her two children. Guy’s 
touch was velvety because it was Guy’s; 
Couperin le Grand was a noble composer 
because Guy played him. Her amor- 
phous person quivered to the measure, 
with a tremor here and a dilation there, 
like the contraction and expansion of a 
medusa floating in the sea. 

But when Guy had tinkled out the 
final notes she bubbled to her feet. 

“Darling, I don’t think I ever heard 
you play as well as you're doing this 
winter. I think if you were to give a 
private recital . . .” 

In the general movement Tom lost the 
rest of this suggestion, but caught on 
again at a whisper which he overheard. 

*Hildred, I simply must go and take 


my corsets off. I've had them on ever 


since I dressed for church. It’s Nellie’s 
I'll have to ask you to 
come and help me.” 

But as her mother was kissing Guy 


evening out. 


good-night Hildred managed to say 
beneath her breath, “Don’t go away. 
I'll try to come back. There’s something 
I want to speak about.” 

Left to themselves, the two young men 
exchanged bits of college gossip while 
Guy twirled on the piano stool. They 
had the more to say to each other since 
they met less often than in their year at 
Gore Hall. Guy was now in Westmorley 
Court, and Tom in one of the cheaper 
residential halls in the Yard. Their 
associations would have tended to put 
them apart, had not Guy’s need of moral 
strengthening, to say nothing of a dog- 
like loyalty, driven him back at irregular 
intervals upon his old friend. Now and 
then, too, when his mother insisted on 
his coming home for the Sunday evening 
meal, Hildred suggested that he bring 
Tom. 

“*Let’s hike it in by the Embankment,” 
was Guy’s way of extending this invita- 
tion. “I don’t mind if you come along, 
and Hildred likes it. Dad don’t care one 
way or another. He isn’t democratic 
like Hildred and me; but he’s only a 
snob when it comes to his position as one 


of the grand panjandrums of Bosto, 
Mother kicks, of course; but then she'd 
accept the devil himself if I was to tot. 
him behind me.” 

Long usage had enabled Tom to trang. 
late these sentiments into terms of 
eagerness. Guy really wanted him. |}, 
was Guy’s haven of refuge as truly as 
when they had been growing hoy 
Every few weeks Guy turned from |yjs 
“bunch of sports,” or his “bunch of 
sports” left him in the lurch, so that jy 
came back like a homing pigeon to jj; 
roost. Tom was fond of him, was sorry 
for him, bore with him. Moreover, |. 
yond these tactless invitations there was 
Hildred. 

They fell to talking of Tad Whitelay 
Guy swung round to the piano, heating 
out a few bars of throbbing, deep-seate: 
grief. 

“One more little song and dance and 
Tad'll get this. Know what it is?” 

Confessing that he didn’t know, Ton 
learned that it was Hiindel’s Dead 
March in “Saul.” 

“Played at all the British militar 
funerals, to make people who feel! bad 
enough already feel a damn sight worse 
Be our morning and evening hymn whe: 
we get into the trenches.” 

Tom was anxious. 
Tad’s on probation?” 

“TI don’t know what he’s on. Hear th 
Dean’s been giving him a dose of kill-or- 
cure. That’s all.” He pounded out the 
heartbreaking chords, with the deep 
bass note that sounded like a drum 
“Ever see a fellow named Thorn 
Carstairs?” 

“Seen him, yes. 
Yale chap, isn’t he?” 

“Was.” The drumbeat struck sorrow 
to the soul. “Kicked out. Hanging 
round Tad till he gets him kicked out 
too. Lives at Tuxedo. Stacks of dough, 
just like Tad himself.”” There was some 
personal injury in Guy’s tone, as hi 
added, “Like to give him the toe of my 
boot.” 

It was perhaps this feat of energy that 
sent him into the martial phrases of thie 
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Chopin polonaise in A major, making the 
room ring with joyous bravery. 

Having dropped into Mrs. Ansley’s 
corner of the gilded canapé, Tom found 
Hildred silently slipping into a_ seat 
beside him. 

“No, don’t get up.” She put her hand 
on his arm in a way she had never done 
before. ““I can stay only a few minutes. 
There’s something I want to say.” 

Guy was passing to the D major move- 
His back was turned to them. 
They sat gazing at each other. They sat 
gazing at each other in a new kind of 
avowal. All the things he dared not say 
and she dared not listen to were poured 
from the one to the other through their 
eyes. She spoke hurriedly, breathlessly. 

“T want you to know that if we enter 
the war, and you’re sent over there, I'll 
find a way to go too.” 

He began some kind of protest, but 
she silenced him. 

“I know how I could do it. There’s a 
woman in Paris who'd take me on to 
work with her. You see, I’m used to 
Europe. You're not. I can’t bear to 
think of you—with no family 
away from and all 
I'll go.” 

Before he could seize anything like the 
full import of what she was telling him, 
she had slipped away again. Guy was 
still playing, martially and majestically. 

Tom sat wrapt in a sudden amazed 
tranquillity. Now that she had told 
him, told him more, far more, than was 
in her words, he was not surprised; he 
was only reassured, He realized that it 
was what he had expected. He had not 
expected it in the mind, nor precisely 
with the heart. If the heart has reasons 
which the reason doesn’t know, it was 
something beyond even these. The 
nearest he could come to it, now that he 
tried to express it by the processes of 
thought, was that between him and her 
there existed a community of life which 
they had only to take for granted. She 
was taking it for granted. To find out 
if she loved him he would never have to 
ask her; she would never have to ask 


ment. 


so far 


everyone alone. 
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him. They knew! He wondered if the 
knowledge brought to her the peace it 
brought to him. He felt that he knew 
that too. 

Having ended his polonaise, Guy let 
his fingers run restlessly up and down 
the keys. He had not turned round; he 
had heard nothing; he hadn't guessed 
that Hildred had come and gone. That 
was their secret. They would keep it as 
a secret. One of them at least had no 
wish to make it known. 

He had no wish that it should go 
farther, even between him and her, till 
the future had so shaped itself that he 
could be justified. That it should remain 
as it was, unspoken but understood, 
would for a long, long time to come be 
joy and peace for them both. 

Suddenly Guy broke into a strain 
enraptured and exultant. It flung itself 
up on the air as easily as a bird’s note. 
It was lyric gladness, welling from a 
heart that couldn’t tire. 

Caught by his own jubilance, Guy 
took up the melody in a tenor growing 
liquid and strong after the years of 
cracked girlishness. 

“Guy, for 
that?” 

The singer cut 


heaven's sake, what’s 
into his song long 
enough to call back over his shoulder, 

“Schumann! ‘To the Beloved’!” 

He began singing again, his head 
thrown back, his big body swaying. All 
the longing for love of a fellow on the 
edge of twenty, but for him made shame- 
faced on account of his fat, found voice 
in that joyousness. 

Tom had not supposed that in the 
whole round of the universe there was 
such expression for his nameless ecsta- 
sies. It was not Guy whom he heard, or 
the piano; it was the morning stars 
singing together; it was the sons of God 
shouting for joy; it was all the larks and 
all the thrushes and all the nightingales 
that in all the ages had ever trilled to 
the sun and moon. 

“Don’t stop,” he shouted, when the 
song had mounted to its close. “Let’s 
have it all over again.” 
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So they had it all over again, the 
one in his wordless, mumbled tenor, and 
the other singing in his heart. 


XL 


During the next week or ten days 
Tom worried over Tad Whitelaw. He 
wondered whether or not he ought to go 
to see the boy. If he didn’t, Tad’s 
Harvard career might end suddenly. If 
he did, he would probably have humilia- 
tion for his pains. He wouldn’t mind the 
humiliation if he could do any good; but 
would he? 

One thing that he could do was to take 
himself to task for thinking about the 
fellow in one way or the other. It was 
the fight he put up from day to day. 
What was Tad Whitelaw to him? Noth- 
ing! And yet he was much. It was be- 
yond reasoning about. He was a re- 
sponsibility, a care. Tom couldn’t help 
caring; he couldn’t help feeling respon- 
sible. If Tad went to the bad something 
in himself would have gone to the bad. 
He might argue against this instinct 
every minute of the day, vet he couldn't 
argue it down. 

He remembered that Tad went often 
to see Hildred. He had been on his way 
to see her that afternoon before Christ- 
mas when they had met on the espla- 
nade. She might be able to get at him 
more easily than anybody else. He rang 
her up. 

Her life as a débutante was so 
crowded that she found it hard to give 
him a half hour. “I’m dead beat,” she 
confessed on the wire. “If it weren’t for 
mother I'd eall it all off.” She made him 
a suggestion. She was driving that 
morning to lunch with a girl who lived 
in one of the big places beyond Jamaica 
Pond. If he could be at a certain corner 
she could pick him up. He could drive 
out with her, and come back by the 
trolley car. Then they could talk. That 
this proposal didn’t meet the wishes of 
some one near the telephone he could 
judge by the aside which also passed 


over the wire. ““He wants to see mp 
about Tad, mother. I can’t possibly 
refuse.”’ 

Getting into the car beside her, he had 
another of those impressions, now he. 
ginning to be rare, of the difference 
between her way of living and all that hye 
was used to. Much as he knew aboy! 
cars, it was the first time he had actual) 
driven in a rich woman’s limousine. The 
ease of motion, the cushioned softness. 
the beaver rug, the blue-book, the little 
feminine appointments, the sprig of 
artificial flowers, subdued him so that he 
once more found it hard to believe that 
she took him on a footing of equality 

But she did. Her indifference to the 
details which overpowered him was part 
of the wonder of the privilege. Having 
everything to bestow, she seemed un- 
aware of bestowing anything. She took 
for granted their community of life. She 
did it simply and without self-conscious- 
ness. Had they been brother and sister, 
she could not have been easier or more 
matter-of-course in all that she assumed 

Except for the coming-out ball it was 
the first time, too, that he had seen her 
as what he called “dressed up.” Her 
costume now was a warm brown velvet 
of a shade which toned in with the gold- 
brown of her eyes and the nut-brown of 
her complexion. She wore long slender 
jade earrings, with a string of jade beads 
visible beneath her loosened furs. ‘The 
furs themselves might have been sables, 
though he was too inexperienced to give 
them a name. They were a little like the 
furs which he had presented to Maisie, 
and sable was what the salesgirl had 
called them. Except for the jade, she 
wore, as far as he could see, nothing els: 
that was green but a twist of green 
velvet forming the edge of her brown- 
velvet toque. Her neat proud head lent 
itself to toques as being simple and 
distinguished. 

He himself was self-conscious and shy. 
He could hardly remember for what pur- 
pose she had been willing to pick him up. 
A queen to her subjects is always a 
queen, a little overwhelming by her 
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presence, no matter how human her 
personality. Now that he was before 
her in his old Harvard clothes, and the 
marks of the common world all over him, 
he could hardly believe, he could not 
believe, that she had uttered the words 
she had used on Sunday night. 

All the ease of manner was on her side. 
She went straight to the point, com- 
petent, businesslike. 

“The thing, it seems to me, that will 
possibly save Tad is that he’s got to keep 
himself fit in case war breaks out.” 

That was her main suggestion. Tad 
couldn’t afford to throw himself away 
when his country might, within a few 
weeks, have urgent need of him. He 
couldn’t, by over-indulgence let himself 
run down physically, as he couldn’t by 
neglecting his work put himself mentally 
at a disadvantage. He must be fit. She 
liked the word—fit for his business as a 
soldier. 

“That’s just what would appeal to 
him when nothing else might,” Tom 
commended. “I wish you'd take it up 
with him.” 

“T will; but you must too.” 

“If I get a chance; but I daresay I 
shan’t get one.” 

She had a way of asking a leading 
question without emphasis. Any em- 
phasis it got it drew from the long 
oblique regard which gave her the air of 
a woman with more experience than was 
possible to her years. 

“Why do you care?” 

He had to hedge. ‘‘Oh, I don’t know. 
He’s just a fellow. I don’t want to see 
him turn out a rotter.” 

“If he turned out a rotter would you 
care more than if it was anybody else?” 

“M-m-m! Perhaps so! I wouldn’t 
swear to it.” 

“T would. I know you’d care more. 
And I know why.” 

He tried to turn this with a laugh. 
“You can’t know more about me than 
1 do myself.” 

“Oh, can’t I? If I'didn’t know more 
about you than you do yourself .. .” 

He decided to come to close quarters. 
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“You mean that you do think I’m the 
lost Whitelaw baby?” 

“T know you are.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Miss Nash told me so, for one thing.” 

“And for another?” 

“For another, I just know it.” 

“On what grounds?” 

“On no grounds; on all grounds. I 
don’t care anything about the grounds. 
A woman doesn’t have to have grounds 
—when she knows.” 

“Well, what about my grounds when 
I know to the contrary?” 

“But you don’t. You only know your 
history back to a certain point.” 

“T’ve only told you my history back 
to a certain point. I know it farther 
back than that.” 

“How far back?” 

“As far back as anyone can go, from 
his own knowledge.” 

“Oh, from his own knowledge! But 
some of the most important things come 
before you can have any knowledge. 
You’ve got to take them on trust.” 

“Well, I take them on trust.” 

“From whom?” 

“From my mother.” 

She was surprised. 
your mother?” 

“Very clearly.” 

“T didn’t know that. 
remember about her?” 

“T remember a good many things— 
how she looked—the way she talked— 
the things she did.” 

“What sort of things were they?” 

“That’s what I want to tell you 
about. It’s what I think you ought to 
know.” 

She allowed her eyes to rest on his 
calmly. “If you think knowing would 
make any difference to me—” 

“T think it might. It’s what I want 
to find out.” 

“Then I can tell you now that it 
wouldn't.” 

“Oh, but you haven’t heard.” 

“I don’t want to hear, unless you'd 
rather—” 

“That you did. That’s just what I 
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do. I don’t think we can go any farther 
—I mean with our—” the word was 
difficult to find—“I mean with our— 
friendship—unless you do hear.” 

“Oh, very well! I want you to do 
just what’s easiest for you, and if it 
does make a difference I'll tell you 
honestly.” 

“Thank you.” For a second, not 
more, he laid his hand on her muff, the 
nearest he had ever come to touching 
her. “We were talking about the things 
my mother did. Well, they weren’t good 
things. The only excuse for her was that 
she did them for me, because she was 
fond of me.” 

“And you were fond of her?” 

“Very; I’m fond of her still. It’s one 
of the reasons—but I must tell you the 
whole story.” 

He told as much of the story as he 
thought she needed to know. Beginning 
with the stealing of the book from which 
he had learned to read, he touched only 
the points essential to bringing him to 
the Christmas Eve which saw the end; 
but he touched on enough. 

“Oh, vou poor darling little boy!) My 
heart aches for you—all the way back 
from now.” 

“So you see why I became a State 
ward. There was nothing else to do with 
me. I hadn’t anybody.” 

* Of course you hadn't anybody if...” 

“If my mother stole me. But you see 
she didn’t. I was her son. I don’t want 
to be anybody else’s.” 

*“Only—” she smiled faintly—‘ you 
can’t always choose whose son you want 
to be.” 

“T can choose whose son I don’t want 
to be. That’s as far as I go.” 

“Oh, but still—’’ She dismissed what 
she was going to say so as not to drive 
him to decisions. “At any rate we know 
what to do about Tad, don’t we? And 
you must work as well as I.” 

“T will if he gives me a look-in, but 
very likely he won't.” 

And yet he got his look-in, or began 
to get it, no later than that very after- 
noon. 


He had gone to Westmorley Court to 
give Guy a hand with some work he was 
doing for his mid-years. On coming out 
again, a little scene before the main door 
induced him to hang back amid the 
shadows of the hall. 

Thorne Carstairs was there with his 
machine, a touring car that had seep 
service. In spite of his residence jn 
Tuxedo Park,and what Guy had called 
his stacks of dough, he was a seedy, 
weedy youth, with the marks of the 
cheap sport. Tad was there also, insist- 
ing on being taken somewhere in the car. 
Spit Castle being on the spot as a wit 
ness to a_ refusal accompanied by 
epithets of an elementary significance, 
Tad waxed into a rage. Even to Tom, 
who knew nothing of the cause of the 
breach, it was clear that a breach there 
was. ‘Tad sprang to the step of the car. 
Thorne Carstairs pushed him off, and 
made spurts at driving away. Before 
he could swing the wheel, Tad was on 
him like a cat. Curses and maulings were 
exchanged without actual blows, when a 
shove from Carstairs sent Tad sprawling 
backward. Before he could recover him- 
self to rush the car again, its owner had 
got off. 

There was a roar of laughter from 
Spit, as well as some hoots from specta- 
tors who had viewed the scuffle from 
their windows. Tad’s self-esteem was 
hurt. Not only had his intimate friend 
refused to do what he wanted, but he 
was being laughed at by a good part of 
Westmorley Court. 

He turned to Spit, his face purple. 
“By God, I'll make that piker pay for 
this before the afternoon’s out.” 

Hatless as he was, without waiting for 
comment, he started off on the run. 
Where he was running nobody knew, 
and Tom least of all. By the time he had 
reached the street Tad was nowhere to 
be seen. 

For the rest of the day the incident 
had no sequel. Tom had almost dis- 
missed it from hrs mind, when on the 
next day, while crossing the Yard, he 
ran into Guy Ansley. 
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Guy was brimming over. “Heard the 
row, haven’t you?” 

Tom admitted that he had not. Guy 
vave him the version he had heard, which 
proved to be the correct one. He gave it 
between fits of laughter and that kind of 
sympathetic clapping on the back which 
can never be withheld from the harum- 
scarum dare-devil playing his maddest 
prank. 

When Tad had run from the door of 
Westmorley Court he had run to the 
police station. There he had laid a 
charge against an unknown car-thief of 
running off with his machine. He could 
he caught by telephoning the traffic cops 
on the long street leading from Cam- 
bridge to Boston. He gave the number 
of the car which was registered in the 
State of New York. His own name, he 
said, was Thorne Carstairs; his resi- 


dence, Tuxedo Park; his address in 


Boston, the Hotel Shawmut, where he 
was known and could be found. Having 


lodged this complaint, and put all the 
forces of the law into operation, he had 
dodged back to Westmorley Court, had 
his dinner sent in from a restaurant, 
locked his door against all comers, and 
turned into bed. 

In the morning, according to Guy, 
there had been the devil to pay. As far 
as Tad was concerned, the statement 
was literally true. Thorne Carstairs had 
been locked in the station all night. Not 
only had he been caught red-handed 
with a stolen ear, but his lack of the 
license he had neglected to carry on his 
person, as well as of registration papers 
of any kind, confirmed the belief in the 
theft. His look of a cheap sport, 
together with his tendency to use ele- 
mentary epithets, had also told against 
him. Where another young fellow in his 
plight might have won some sympathy, 
he roused resentment by his howlings 
and his oaths. 

“We know you,” he was assured. 
‘Been on the look-out for you this spell 
back. You’re the guy what pinched Dr. 
Pritchard’s ear last week, and him with 
a dyin’ woman. Just fit the description 
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—slab-sided, cock-eyed, twisted-nosed 
fella we was told to look for, and now 
we've got our claw on you. Sure your 
father’s a gintleman! Sure you live at 
the Hotel Shawmut! But a few months 
in a hotel of another sort’ll give you a 
pleasant change.” 

In the morning Thorne had been 
brought before the magistrate, where 
two officials of the Shawmut had identi- 
fied him as their guest. Piece by piece, 
to everyone’s dismay, the fact leaked 
out that the law of the land, the zeal of 
the police, and the dignity of the court 
had been hoaxed. Thorne himself gave 
the clue to the culprit who had so out- 
raged authority, and Tad was paying 
the devil. Guy didn’t know what pre- 
cisely had happened, or if anything 
definite had happened as yet at all; he 
was only sure that poor Tad was getting 
it where the chicken got the ax. He 
deserved it, true; and yet, hang it all! 
only a genuine sport could have pulled 
off anything so audacious. 

With this Tom agreed. There were 
spots in Guy’s narrative over which he 
laughed heartily, He condemned Tad 
chiefly for going too far. It was his 
weakness that he didn’t know when he 
had had enough of a good thing. Anyone 
in his senses might know that to hoax a 
policeman was a crime. A policeman’s 
great asset was the respect inspired by 
his uniform. Under his uniform he was 
a man like any other, with the same 
frailties, the same sneaking sympathy 
with sinners; but dress him up in a blue 
suit with brass buttons on his breast, and 
you had a figure to awe you. If you 
weren’t awed the fault was yours. 
Yours, too, must be the penalty. The 
saving element was that beneath the 
brass buttons the heart was kindly, as a 
rule, and humorous, patient, generous. 
Tom had never got over the belief, 
which dated from the night when’ his 
mother was arrested, of the goodness of 
policemen. He trusted to it now. 

He was not long in making up his 
mind. Leaving Guy, he cut a lecture to 
go to see the Dean. He went to the 
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Dean’s own house, finding him at home. 
The Dean remembered him as one of 
two or three young fellows who in the 
previous year had adjusted a bit of 
friction between the freshmen and the 
faculty without calling on the higher 
authorities to impose their will. He was 
cordial, therefore, in his welcome. 

He was a big, broad-shouldered Dean, 
human and comprehending, with a 
twinkle of humor behind his big round 
glasses. There was no severity in the 
tone in which he discussed Tad’s 
escapade: there was only reason and 
justice. Tad had given him a great deal 
of trouble in the eighteen months in 
which he had been at Harvard. He had 
written to his father more than once 
about the boy, had advised his being 
given less money to spend, and a stricter 
calling to account at home. The father 
was distressed, had done what he could, 
but the mischief had gone too far. Tad 
was the typical rich man’s son, spoiled 
by too easy a time. He had been so 
much considered that he never con- 
sidered anybody else. He was swagger- 
ing and conscienceless. The Dean was 
of the opinion now that nothing but 
harsh treatment would do him any 
good. 

Tom put in his plea. The matter, as 
he saw it, was bigger than one fellow’s 
destiny; it involved bigger issues. It 


was his belief that the country would 


soon be at war. If the country was at 
war, Tad Whitelaw’s father would be 
one of the first of the bankers the Presi- 
dent would consult. The Dean knew, 
of course, that the bankers would have 
to swing as much of the war as the army 
and navy. Henry T. Whitelaw was a 
man, as everyone knew, already terribly 
tried by domestic tragedy. You wouldn’t 
want to add to that now, just at the 
time when he needed to have a mind as 
free as possible. This boy was the apple 
of his eye; and if disgrace overtook 
ee 

But that was only one thing. Should 
the country go to war, it would call for 
just such young fellows as Tad White- 
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law, fellows of spirit, of daring, of 
physical health and strength. Didn’t 
the Dean think that it might be well to 
nurse him along for a few weeks—it 
wasn’t likely to be many—so that he 
could answer to the country’s call with 
at least a nominal honorable record, in- 
stead of being under a cloud? If the 
Dean did think so, he, Tom, would 
undertake to keep the fellow straight til] 
he was wanted. He wasn’t vicious: he 
was only foolish and headstrong. Though 
he didn’t make a good student, he had 
in him the very stuff to make a soldier, 
Tom would answer for him. He would 
be his surety. 

In the long run the Dean allowed him- 
self to be won by Tom’s own earnestness. 
He would do what he could. At the 
same time Tom must remember that if 
the college authorities stayed their hand 
the civil authorities might not. The 
indignation at police headquarters was 
unusually bitter. Unless this righteous 
wrath were pacified . . 

Having thanked the Dean, Tom ran 
straight to the police station. The Chief 
of Police received him, though not with 
the Dean’s cordiality. He too was a big, 
broad-shouldered man, but frigid and 
stern through long administration of 
law, discipline, and order. He impressed 
Tom as a mechanical contrivance which 
operates as it is built to operate, and 
with no power of showing mercy or 
making exceptions toa rule. Outwardly, 
at least, he was grave and obdurate. 

The victory lay once more with Tom’s 
earnestness. The Chief of Police made 
no secret of the fact that they were 
already considering the grounds on 
which “the crazy fool” could most 
effectively be prosecuted. The law was 
not, however, wholly without a heart, 
and if in the present instance the 
country could be served, even in the 
smallest detail, by giving the blamed 
idiot the benefit of clemency, it would be 
done. Tom must understand that the 
nonsense had not been overlooked; it 
was only left in abeyance. If his protégé 
got into trouble again he would be the 
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more severely dealt with because of the 
present lenity. 

Tom ran now to Westmorley Court, 
where he knocked at Tad’s door. To a 
growling invitation he went in. The 
room was a cloud of tobacco smoke, 
through which the shapes of half a 
dozen fellows loomed dimly in the 
deepening winter twilight. Tad _ tilted 
back in the revolving chair before the 
belittered desk which held the center of 
the room. His coat was off, his waist- 
coat unbuttoned, his feet on the edge of 
the desk. <A cigar traveled back and 
forth from corner to corner of the hand- 
some, disdainful mouth. 

Tom marched straight to the desk, 
speaking hurriedly. “Can I have a 
word with you in private?” 

The owner of the room neither moved 
nor took the cigar from his lips. ‘No, 
you can’t.””. He nodded toward the door. 
“You can sprint it out again.” 

“T shall sprint it out when I’m 
ready. If I can’t speak in private 
I shall speak in public. You’ve got to 
hear.” 

The insolent immobility was main- 
tained. “Didn't I tell you the last time 
I saw you that if you ever interfered 
with me again—?” 

“That you’d shoot me, yes. Well, get 
up and shoot. If you can’t, or if you 
don’t mean to, why make the threat? 
But I've come to talk reason. You’ve 
got to listen to reason. If you don’t I'll 
appeal to these chaps to make you. 
They don’t want to see you a comic 
valentine any more than I do. Now 
climb down from your high horse and 
let’s get to business.” 

It was Guy Ansley who cleared the 
room. “Say, fellows—” With a stealthy 
movement, which their host was too pre- 
occupied to observe, they slipped out. 
He knew, however, when he and his 
enemy were alone, and _ still without 
lifting his feet from the desk or taking 
the cigar from his mouth, made the 
concession of speaking. 

“Well, if business has brought you 
here, cough it up.” 


“T will. I come first from the 
and then from the Chief of Polic: 

“Oh, you do, do you? So you'r 
the hangman.” 

“No; there’s not to be a han: 
They’ve given you a reprieve—be: 
I’ve begged you off.” 

The feet came off the desk. The civ; 
was taken from the lips. Tad leaned 
forward in his chair, tense and_ jp. 
credulous. 

“You've done—what?” 

Tom maintained his sang-froid. * ['ye 
begged you off. I went and talked to 
them both. I said I’d answer for you, 
that you'd stop being a crazy loon, and 
try to be a man.” 

Incredulity passed into angry amaze 
ment. “And who in hell gave you 
authority to do that?” 

“Nobody. I did it on my own. When 
a fellow gets his life as a gift he takes it 
He doesn’t kick up a row as to who's 
given it. For the Lord’s sake, try to 
have a little sense.” 

“What’s it to you whether I've got 
sense or not?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Then why in thunder do you keep 
butting in?” 


lan 


ilise 


“Because I choose to. I'll give you no 
other answer than that, and no other 
explanation. What you’ve got to do is 
to knuckle under, and show that you're 
worth your keep. You're not a born fool; 
you're only a made fool. You're good 
for something better than to be a 
laughing-stock as you are to everyone in 
college. Buck up! Be a fellow! After 
being a jackass for a year and a half, | 
should think you’d begin to see that 
there was nothing to it by this time.” 

Never in his life had Tad Whitelaw 
been so hammered without gloves. It 
was why Tom chose to hammer him. 
Nothing but thrashing, verbal or other- 
wise, would startle him out of the con- 
viction of his self-importance. Already 
it was shaking the foundations of lis 
arrogance. In his tone as he retorted 
there was more than a hint of feeble- 


ness. 
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What I see and what I don’t see is 
wn affair.” 

Oh, no, it isn’t. It’s a class affair. 
e’s such a thing as esprit de corps. 
can’t afford to have rotters, now 
ially.”” 

fad grew still feebler. “I’m not the 
rotter in the bunch. Why do you 
on me?” 

‘I've told you already. Because I 
se to. You might as well give in to 
first as last, because you'll not get 
ff me any more than you will of your 
conscience.” 

Tad sprang to his feet, his eyes flash- 
ing, ina new outburst. “Tl be damned 
if I'll give in to you.” 

‘And [ll be damned if you don’t. If 
I can’t bring you round by persuasion 
I'll do it as I did it once before. T'll wale 
the guts out of you. [I’m not going to 
have you a disgrace.” 

“Ah!” Tad started back. “‘Now I’ve 
got vou. A disgrace! You talk as if you 
were a member of the family. That’s 
vhat you’re after. That’s what you've 
been scheming for ever since—”’ 

“Look here,” Tom interrupted, force- 
“Let’s understand each other 
ibout this business once and for all.” 
from under his eyelids he 

Tad up and down. “I 
wouldn’t be a member of the family that 
has produced you for anything the world 
ould give me.” 

Tad bounded, changing his note 
foolishly. “‘Oh, you wouldn’t, wouldn’t 
vou! How do you know that you won’t 
damn well have to be?” 

Walking up to him, Tom laid a hand 
on his shoulder, paternally. “‘Don’t let 
us talk rot. We both know the nick- 
name the fellows have stuck on me in 
Harvard. But what’s that to us? You 
don’t want me. I don’t want you. At 
east, I don’t want you that way. I'll 
tell you straight. I’ve got a use for you. 
lhat’s why I keep after you. But it’s 

tt nothing to do with your family 

ff 


fully. 


Looking 
measured 


fairs.” 
They confronted each other, Tad 
gasping. ‘“‘You’ve got a use for me? 
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Greatly obliged. But get this. I’ve no 
use for you. Don’t make any mistake—” 

Withdrawing his hand, Tom gave him 
a little “Oh, choke it back. 
Piffle get you anywhere. I’m 
going to make something of you of which 
your father and mother can be proud.” 

It was almost a scream of fury. “Make 
something of me—?” 

* Ves, a soldier.” 

The word came like a douche of cold 
water on hysteria, calming the boy 
suddenly. He tapped his forehead. “Say, 
are you balmy up here?” 

“Possibly; but whether I’m balmy or 
not, a soldier is what you'll have to be. 
Don’t you read the papers? Don’t you 
hear people talking? Why, man alive, 
two or three months from now every 
fellow of your age and mine will be 
marching behind a drum.” 

The boy’s haggard face went blank 
from the sheer shock of it. The idea was 
not brand new, but it was incredible. 
Tad Whitelaw was not one of those who 
took much interest in public affairs or 
kept pace with them. 

“Oh, rot!” 

“Tt isn’t rot. 
yourself? If this country pitches in 

“Oh, but it won't.” 

“Ask anyone. Ask your own father. 
That’s my point. If we do pitch in your 
father will be one of the big men of the 
two continents. You’re his only son. 
You'll have to play up to him.” 

Tom watched the hardened, dissipated 
young face contract with a queer kind of 
gravity. The teeth gritted, the lips grew 
set. It gave him the chance to go on. 

“There aren’t a half dozen men in the 
country who'd be able to swing what 
your father’ll be swinging. Listen! I 
know something about banking. Been 
studying it for years. When it comes to 
war the banker has to chalk-line every 
foot of the lot. They can’t do anything 
without him. They can’t have an army 
or a navy or any international team- 
work. You'll see. The minute war is 
declared, before war is declared, the 
President’ll be sending for your father 


shove. 


won't 


Can’t you see it for 
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to talk over ways and means. Now then, 
are you to put a spoke in the country’s 
wheel? You can. You're doing it. The 
more you worry him the less good he'll 
be. Get chucked out of college, as you 
would have been in a day or two, if I 
hadn’t stepped in, and begged to have 
you put in my charge—” 

Once more Tad revolted. “Put in 
your charge! The devil Pll be put in 
your charge!” 

“All right! It’s the one condition on 
which you stay at Harvard. Jump your 
bail, and you'll see your father pay for it. 
He'll have his big international job, and 
he won’t be able to swing it because he'll 
be thinking of you. You'll see the whole 
country pay for it. I daresay we shan’t 
know where we pay and how we pay; 
but we'll be paying. Say, is it worth 
your while? What do you gain by being 
the rotten spot in the beam that may 
bring the whole shack about our ears? 
Everybody knows that your father has 
lost one son. Can’t you try to give him 
another of whom he won't have to be 
ashamed?” 

Tad stood sulkily, his hands in his 
trousers’ pockets, as he tipped on his 
toes and reflected. Since he made no 
answer, Tom went on with his appeal. 

“And that’s not the only thing. 
There’s yourself. You're not a bad sort. 
You’ve got the makings of a decent 
chap, even if you aren’t one. You could 
be one easily enough. All you've got to 
do is to drop some of your fool acquaint- 
ances, cut out drinking, cut out women, 
and make a show of doing what you’ve 
been sent to Harvard to do, even if it’s 
only a show. You won't have to keep 
it up for more than a few weeks.” 

The furrow in the forehead when the 
eyebrows were lifted was also a mark of 
dissipation. “More than a few weeks? 
Why not?” 

Tom pounded with emphasis. “ Be- 
cause, I tell you, we'll be in the war. 
You'll be in the war. We fellows of the 
class of 1919 are not going to walk up 
on Commencement Day and take our 
degrees. We'll get them before that. 
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We'll get them in batteries and tren 
and graves. I heard a girl say, in sp 
ing of you a day or two ago, that 
hoped, when the time came for | 
you'd be fit. She said she liked the word 
—fit for the job that’d be given , 
You couldn't be fit if you went on 

His curiosity was touched. “Who \ 
that?” 

“T’m not going to tel! you. Vll on!) 
say that she likes you, and that—”’ 

“Was it Hildred Ansley?” 

“Well, if you’re bound to know, it 
was. If you want to talk to someone 
who wishes you well, go and—”’ 

“Did she put you up to this?” 

“No, she didn’t. You put me up to 
it yourself. I tell you again, I’m going 
to see you go straight till I see you 
straight into the army. You ought to 
go in with a commission. But if you're 
fired out of Harvard they'll be shy of 
enlisting you as a private. If you won't 
play the game of your own accord, I’|! 
make you.” 

With hands thrust into his trousers’ 
pockets, Tad began to pace the room, 
doing a kind of goose-step. His com- 
pressed lips made little grimaces like 
those of a man forcing himself to deci- 
sions hard to swallow. For a good four 
or five minutes Tom watched the 
struggle between his top-loftiness and 
his common-sense. While common-sense 
insisted on his climbing down, top- 
loftiness told him that he must save his 
face. When he spoke at last his voice 
was hoarse, his throat constricted. 

“Tf it’s going to be war I'll be in it 
with both feet. But I'll do it on my 
own. See? You mind your business, 
and Pll mind mine.” 

Tom was reasonable. “That'll be all 
right—if you mind it.” 

“And if you think I’m giving in to 
you—” 

“T don’t care a hang whether you're 
giving in to me or not so long as you 
keep fit.” 

“T'll be the judge of that.” 
“And I'll help you.” 
“You can go to hell.” 
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id used these words because he had 
thers. They were fine free manly 
words which begged all the questions 
| helped him to a little dignity. If he 
surrendering he would do it, in his 
» phrase, with bells on. The mucker 
shouldn’t have the satisfaction of think- 
inw he had done anything. It saved the 
le situation to tell him in this offhand 
iy the place that he could go to. 
But a little thing betrayed him, 
possibly before he saw its significance. 
His points being won for the minute, 
Tom had reached the door. Beside the 
door stood a low bookease, on which was 
an open package of cigarettes. ‘Tad’s 
goose-step brought him within reach of 
it. He picked it up and held it toward 
Tom. He did it carelessly, ungraciously, 
unthinkingly, and yet with all sorts of 
buried implications in the little act. 
“Have one?” 


Tom was careful to preserve a casual, 
negligent air as he drew one out. Tad 
struck a match. 

As the one held the thing to his lips 
and the other put the flame to it, the 
hands of the brothers, for the first time 
in their lives, touched lightly. 


XLI 


“T ean’t see,” Hildred reasoned, “why 
you should find the idea so terrible.” 

“And I can’t see,” Tom returned, 
“what it matters how I find the idea, so 
long as nobody is serious about it.” 

“Oh, but they will be. It’s what I 
told you before. They’d made up their 
minds they didn’t want to find him; and 
now it’s hard to unmake them again. 
But they’re coming to it.” 

“T hope they’re not taking the trouble 
on my account.” 

“They’re taking it on their own. Tad 
as much as said so.” 

“Did he tell you what I said to him, 
that nothing would induce me to belong 
to the family that had produced him?” 

She laughed. “Oh, yes. He told me 
the whole thing, how you’d come into 
his room, how Guy had got the other 
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fellows out, and the pitched battle 
between you.” 

“And did he say how it had ended?” 

“He said—if you want to know 
exactly I'll tell you exactly —he said that 
when it came to talking about the war 
and the part he would have to play in it, 
you weren't as big a damn fool as he had 
thought you.” 

“And did he say how big a damn fool 
he was himself?” 

“He admitted he had been one; but 
with his father on his hands, and the 
war, and all that, he’d have to put the 
brakes on himself, and pretend to be a 
good boy.” 

Laughing to himself, Tom stretched 
out his legs to the blaze of the fire. 
Hildred had sent for him because Mrs. 
Ansley was out of the way at her 
Mothers’ Club. There was nothing 
underhand in this, since she would not 
conceal the fact accomplished. — It 
only avoided a preliminary struggle. If 
she needed an excuse, the necessities of 
their good intentions toward Tad would 
offer it. 

Tea being over, Hildred, who was fond 
of embroidery, had taken up a piece of 
work. Like many women, she found it 
easier to be daring in an incidental way 
while stitching. Stitching kept her from 
having to look at Tom as she reverted 
to the phase of the subject from which 
they had drifted away. 

“The Whitelaws are a perfectly honor- 
able family. They may even be called 
distinguished. I don’t see what it is 
you've got against them.” 

“T’ve got nothing against them. They 
rather—” he sought for a word that 
would express the queer primordial 
attraction they possessed for him— 
“they rather cast a spell on me. But I 
don’t want to belong to them.” 

“But why not, if it 
that—?” 

“For one reason, it couldn’t be proved; 
and for another, it’s too late.” 

The ring in his voice was strange; it 
made her look up at him. ‘Too late? 
Why do you say that?” 





was proved 
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‘Because it is. You told me some 
time ago that it was what they thought 
themselves. Even if it were proved, it 
would still be—too late.” 

“1 don’t understand you.” 

“Pm not sure that I understand my- 
self. IL only know that the life I’ve lived 
would make it impossible for me to go 
and live their life.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Their life is just the 
same as our life.” 

“Well, Pm not sure that I could live 


yours. LT could conform to it on the out- 
side. T could talk your way and eat your 
way; but [ couldn’t think your way.” 


“When you say my way 
“T mean the way of all your class. 


Mind you, ['m not against it. I only 
feel that somehow—in things I ean’t 
explain and wouldn't know how to 


remedy— it’s wrong.” 

“Oh, but, Tom 

“It seems to be necessary that a great 
many people shall go without anything 
in order that a very few people may 
enjoy everything. That’s as far as I go. 
I don’t draw any conclusions; and I’m 
certainly not going in for any radical 
theories. Only I can’t think it right. I 
want to be a banker; 
a banker 


but even if I am 


she inter- 
often feel that 
But, oh, Tom, what can 
we do about it that—that wouldn’t seem 
quite mad?” 

He smiled ruefully. “I don’t know. 
But if vou live long enough—and work 
and think straight enough 

and don’t do anything to put you off 
your nut—why, some day you may find 


, 


what mean,” 
rupted, pensively. ei 
way myself. 


‘I see you 


hard enough 


a way out that will be sane.’ 
“Yes, but couldn’t you do that and 
be Harry Whitelaw—if you are Harry 
Whitelaw—at the same time?” 
“Suppose we wait till the question 
? As far as I know, no one who 
belonged to Harry Whitelaw, or to whom 
Harry Whitelaw 
brought it up.” 


arises? 


belonged, has ever 
But only a few weeks later this very 


thing seemed about to come to pass. 
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It was toward the end of March. ()) 
returning to his room one morning ‘} 
was startled by a telegram. Telegr 
were so rare in his life that merely to sce 
one lying on his table gave him a thyijl. 
partly of wonder, partly of fear. Open- 
ing it, he was still more surprised to find 
it from Philip Ansley. Would Tom be in 
Louisburg Square for reasons of in- 
portance at four that afternoon? 

That something had betrayed himself 
and Hildred would have been his ony 
surmise; only that there was nothing to 
betray. Except for the few hurried 
words Hildred had spoken on that 
Sunday night, anything they had said 
they had said in looks, and even their 
looks had been guarded and discreet. 
The things most essential to them both 
were in what they were taking for 
granted. They had exchanged no letters: 
their intercourse was always of the kind 
that anyone might overhear. Without 
recourse to explanation, each recognized 
the fact that it would be years before 
either of them would be free to speak or 
to take a step. In the meantime their 
only crime was their confidence in each 
other, and you couldn’t betray that. 

Nevertheless, it was with uneasiness 
that he rang at the door, and asked 
Pilcher if Mr. Ansley were at home. 
Pilcher was mysterious. Mr. Ansley was 
not at home, but if Mr. Tom would 
come in he would find himself expected 
Tea being served in the library, Mr 
Tom was shown upstairs. 


It was a gloomy afternoon outside; 
the room was dim. All Tom saw at first 
was a tall man standing on the hearth 
rug, where the fire behind him had 
almost gone out. He had taken a step 
forward and held out his hand before 
Tom recognized the distinguished stran- 
ger who had first hailed him in the New 
Hampshire lake nearly three years 
arlier. 

“Do you remember me?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

They stood with hands clasped, gaz- 
ing into each other’s faces. Tom would 
have withdrawn his hand, would have 
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HER BEAUTIFUL EYES GAZED AT HIM REPROACHFULLY 
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receded, but the other held him with a 
grasp both tense and tenacious. The 
eyes, deep-set like Tom's own, and over- 
hung with bushy outstanding eyebrows, 
studied him with eager penetration. Not 
till that look was satisfied did the tall 
figure swing to someone who was sitting 
in the shadow. 

“This is the boy, Onora. Look at 
him.” 

She was sitting out of direct range, in 
a corner of the library darkened by 
buildings standing higher on the Hill. 
The man turned Tom slightly in her 
direction, where the daylight fell on him. 
The degree to which the woman shrank 
from seeing him was further marked by 
the fact that she partly hid her face 
hehind a big black-feather fan for which 
there was no other use than conceal- 
ment. She said nothing at all; but even 
in the obscurity ‘Tom could perceive the 
light of two feverish eyes. 

It was the man who took the lead. 

“Won't you sit down?” 

He placed a chair where the woman 
could observe its occupant without be- 
ing drawn of necessity into anything 
that might be said. The man himself 
drew up another chair, on which he sat 
sidewise in an easy posture close to Tom. 
Tom liked him. He liked his face, his 
voice, his manner, the something 
friendly and sympathetic he recalled 
from the earlier meetings. Whether this 
were his father or not, he would have no 
difficulty in meeting him at any time on 
intimate and confidential terms. 

“My wife and I wanted to see you,” 
he began, simply, “in order to thank 
you for what you’ve done for Tad.” 

Tom was embarrassed. “Oh, that 
wasn't anything. I just happened 

“The Dean has told me all about it. 
He says that Tad has given him no 
trouble since. Before that he’d given a 
good deal. I wish I could tell you how 
grateful we are, especially as things are 
turning out, with a war hanging over us.” 

Tom saw an opportunity of speaking 
without sentiment. “That’s what I 
thought. It seemed to me a pity that 





good fighting stuff should be lost 
through—through too much skylarki 

“Yes, it would have been. Tad 
good fighting stuff.” 

There was a catch of the wom 
breath. Tom recalled the — stac 
nervousness of their first brief meet jy) 
in Gore Hall. He wished they hadi’ 
brought him there. They were stran; 
to him; he was a stranger to them 
Whatever link might have been between 
him and them in the past, there was jo 
link now. It would be a mistake to tr 
to forge one. 

But in on this thought the man broke 
gently. 


“TI wonder if you'd mind telling us al! 
about yourself that you know? I pre 
sume that you understand why I) 
asking you.” 

“Yes, sir, I do; but [ don’t think | 
can help you much.” 

The woman’s voice, vibrating and 
tragic, startled him. It was as if she 
were speaking to herself, as if something 
were being wrung from her in spite of her 
efforts to keep it back. ‘The likeness is 
extraordinary !”” 

Taking no notice of this, the man 
began to question him, “Where were 
you born?” 

“In the Bronx.” 

He made a note of this answer in a 
little notebook. “‘And when?” 

“In 1897.” 

“What date?” 

It was the crucial question, but since 
he meant to tell everything he knew, 
Tom had no choice but to be exact. 

“Tm not very sure of the date, be 
cause my mother changed it at three 
different times. At first my _ birthday 
used to be on the fifth of March; but 
afterward she said that that had been 
the birthday of a little half-sister of 
mine who died before I was born.” 

“What was her name?” 

“Grace Coburn.” 

“And her parents’ names?” 

“Thomas and Lucy Coburn.” 

“And after your birthday was changed 
from the fifth of Mareh—?” 
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“Tt was shifted to September, but not 
for very long. Later my mother told me 
I was born on the tenth of May, and we 
always kept to that.” 

From the woman there was something 
like a smothered cry, but the man only 
took his notes. 

“The tenth of May, 1897. Did she 
ever tell you why she selected that date?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did she ever say anything about it, 
about what kind of day it was, or any- 
thing at all that you can remember?” 

Tom hesitated. The reflection that 
the wisest course was to make a clean 
breast of everything impelled him to 
go on. 

“She only said that it was a day when 
all the nursemaids had had their babies 
in the Park, and the lilacs were in bloom.” 

There followed the question of which 
he was most afraid, because he often put 
it to himself, 

“Why should she have said that, 
when, if you were born in the Bronx, she 
and her baby were miles away?” 

“IT don’t know, sir.” 

“What was your mother’s maiden 
name?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

‘She was married to Thomas Coburn 
before she was married to Theodore 
Whitelaw, your father?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where were she and your father 
married?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“What do you know about your 
father?” 

“Nothing at all. I never heard his 
name till she gave it at the police station, 
the night before she died.” 

“Oh, at the police station! 
there?” 

Tom told the whole story, keeping 
nothing back. 

The man’s only comment was to say, 
“And you never heard the name of 
Whitelaw in connection with yourself 
till you heard it on that evening?” 

“Yes, sir, I'd heard it before that.” 

“When and how?” 

Vou. CXLVII.—No. 881.—88 
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“Always when my mother was in a— 
in a state of nerves. You mustn’t forget 
that she wasn’t exactly in her right mind. 
That was the excuse for what she—she 
did in shops. So, once in so often, she’d 
say that I was never to think that my 
name was Whitelaw, or that she'd stolen 
me.” 

There was again from the woman a 
little moaning gasp, but the man was 
outwardly self-possessed. 

“*So she said that?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“*And have you any explanation why?” 

“I didn’t have then; I’ve worked one 
out. You see, my name really being 
Whitelaw, and her mind a little un- 
balanced, she was afraid she might be 
suspected of—your little boy’s case had 
got so much publicity—and she a friend- 
less woman, with no husband or rela- 
tions—”’ 

“So that you don’t think she did— 
steal you?” 

He answered firmly. 
don’t.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“For one thing, I don’t want to.” 

“Oh!” 

It was the woman again. The sound 
was rather queer. You could not have 
told whether it meant relief or indigna- 
tion. 

The man’s sad penetrating eyes were 
bent on him sympathetically. “When 
you say that you don’t want to, exactly 
what do you mean?” 

“T’m not sure that I can say. She was 
my mother. She was good to me. I was 
fond of her. I never knew any other 
mother. I don’t think I could—’’ he 
looked over at the woman in the shadow, 
letting his words fall with a certain 
significant spacing—“know—any other 
—mother—now—and so—”’ 

Rising, she took a step toward him. 
He too rose so that as she stood looking 
up at him he stood looking down at her. 
There and then her face was imprinted 
on his memory, a face of suffering, but 
of suffering that had not made her 
strong. The quivering victim of self- 


“No, sir. I 
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pity, she begged to be allowed to forget. 
She had suffered to her limit. She 
couldn't suffer any more. Everything in 
her that was raked with the harrow pro- 
tested against this bringing up again of 
an outlived agony. 

Her beautiful eyes, brimming with 
unspilled tears, gazed at him reproach- 
fully. As plainly as eyes could tell him 
anything, they told him that now, when 
life and time had dug between them such 
a gulf, she didn’t want him as her son. 
She might have to accept him, since so 
many things pointed that way, but it 
would be hard for her. Taking back a 
little hoy would have been one thing; 
taking back a grown man, none of whose 
habits or traditions was the same as 
theirs, would be another. She would do 
it if it were forced on her, but it couldn’t 
recompense her now for past unhappi- 
ness. It would be only a new torture, a 
torture which, if he hadn’t drifted in 
among them, she might have escaped. 

When swiftly and silently she had left 
the room, the man put his hand on 
Tom’s arm. 

“Sit down again. You mustn’t think 
that my wife doesn’t feel all this. She 
does. It’s because she does that she’s so 
overwrought.” 

Tom sat down. “Yes, sir, of course!” 

“She’s been through it so often. For 
a good ten years after our child was lost 
boys used to be brought to us to look at 
every few months. And every time it 
meant a draining of her vitality.” 

“T understand that, sir; and I hope 
Mrs. Whitelaw doesn’t think P’ve come 
of my own accord.” 

*“No, she knows you haven’t. We've 
asked you to come because—but I must 
go back. When my wife had been 
through so much—so many times—and 
all to no purpose—she made me promise 

the doctors made me promise—that 
she shouldn’t be called on to face it 
again. Whenever she had to interview 
one of these claimants—” 

“I’m not a claimant,” Tom put in, 
hastily. 

“T know you’re not. That’s just it. 


It’s what makes the difference. By) 
whenever she had to do it—and decide 
whether a particular lad was or was yo! 
her son—it nearly killed her.” 

Tom made an inarticulate murmur of 
sympathy. 

“The worst times came after we'd 
turned down some boy of whom we 
hadn’t been quite sure. That was as 
hard for me as it was for her—the fear 
that our little fellow had come back, ard 
we'd sent him away. It got to he y 
impossible to judge. 


You imagined re- 
semblances even when there were none. 
and any child who could speak could be 
drilled about the facts, as we were so 
well known. It was hell.” 

“Tt must have been.” 

“Then there were our two other 
children. It wasn’t easy for them. ‘They 
grew up in an atmosphere of expecting 
the older brother to come back. At first 
it gave them a bit of excitement. But as 
they grew older they resented it. You 
can understand that. A stranger 
wouldn’t have been welcome. Whenever 
a new clue had to be abandoned they 
were glad. If the boy had been found 
they’d have given him an awful time. 
That was another worry to my wife.” 

“Yes, it would be.” 

“So at last we made up our minds that 
he was dead. It was the only thing to 
do. Self-protection required it. My wife 
took up her social life again, the life 
she’s fond of and is fitted for. Things 
went better. She didn’t forget, but she 
grew more normal. In spite of the past 
there were a few things she could stil! 
enjoy. She’d begun to feel safe; and 
then—in that lake in New Hampshire— 
I happened to see you.” 

“Tf I were you, sir, I shouldn’t let that 
disturb me.” 

“It does disturb me. When I went 
back that year to our house at Old West- 
bury and spoke to my wife and children 
about it, they all implored me not to go 
into the thing again.” 

“Tf I could implore you, too—” 

He shook his head. “It wouldn’t do 
any good. This time I’ve got to see it 
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through. I have all the data you've 
viven me—as well as some other things. 
If you're not—not my son—” He rose 
striding to the fireplace, where he stood 
pensively, his back to the smoldering 
fire—“‘if you’re not my son, at least we 
ean find out pretty certainly whose son 
you are.” 

* Tom also rose, so that they stood face 
“And if you can’t find out 
pretty certainly whose son IT am—?” 

“T shall be driven to the conclusion 
that 

He didn’t finish this sentence. Tom 
didn’t press for it. During the silence 
that followed it occurred to him that if 
there was a war the question might be 
It was what, he thought, he 
would work for. 

The same idea might have come to the 
older man, for looking up out of his 
reverie, he said, with no context, 

“What do you mean to be?” 


to face. 


shelved. 


“T’ve always hoped, sir, to go into 
a bank. It’s what I fitted 
for.” 

There came into the eyes that same 
sudden light, like the switching on of 
electricity, which Tom remembered from 
their meeting in the water. 

“T could help you there.” 

“Oh, but it would only be in a small 
way, sir. [Vd have to begin as some- 


seem best 


thing—”’ 

“All the same I could help you. I want 
you to promise me this, that when you’re 
free—either after Harvard, or after the 
you'll come to me before you do 
anything else. Is that a bargain?” 

To Tom it was the easiest way out. 
“Yes, sir, if you like.” 

“Then our hands on it!” 

Their right hands clasped. Once more 
Tom found himself held. The man’s left 
hand came up and rested on his shoulder. 
The eyes searched him, searched him 
hungrily, with longing. Whether they 


war 


found what they sought or merely gave 
up seeking Tom could hardly tell. He 


was only pushed away with a little 
Weary gesture, while the tall man turned 
once more toward the dying fire. 
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In the April of 1920, nearly eighteen 
months after the signing of the Armi- 
stice, Tom Whitelaw back to 
Boston, demobilized. He had crossed a 
good part of Europe almost in a straight 
line—Brest, Paris, Chateau-Thierry, 
Belleau§ Wood,  Feére-en-Tardennois, 
Reims, Luxembourg, Coblenz—and more 
or less in the same way had come back 
again. Now, if he had been able to forget 
it all, he would gladly have forgotten it. 
Since it couldn’t be forgotten it inspired 
him with an aim in life. 

More exactly, perhaps, it made definite 
the aim he had been vaguely conscious of 
already. What he felt was not new; it 
was only more fixed and clear. He knew 
what he meant to do, even though he 
didn’t see how he was to do it. He 
might never accomplish anything; very 
likely he never would; but at least he 
had a state of mind, and he was not 
going to be in a hurry. If for the ills he 
saw he was to work out a cure, or help 
to work out a cure, or even dream of 
working out a cure, he must first 
diagnose the disease; and diagnosis 
would take a good part of his lifetime. 
He was twenty-three, according to his 
count, but, again according to his count, 
he had the seriousness of forty. With 
the advantage of a varied experience 
and an early maturity, he had also that 
of age. 

His achievements in the war had 
given him the kind of importance inter- 
esting to newspapers. They had begun 
writing him up from the days of the 
action at Belleau Wood. His picture had 
appeared in their Sunday editions as on 
the staff of General Pershing during his 
visit to the Grand Duchess of Luxem- 
bourg. To Tom himself the only satis- 
faction in this was the possible diminish- 
ing of the distance between him and 
Hildred Ansley. It would not have been 
the first time in history when war had 
helped a lover out of his obscurity to put 
him on the level of the loved one. To 


Hildred herself it would make no 


came 
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difference; but by her father and 
mother, especially by her mother, a son- 
in-law who had worn with some credit 
his country’s uniform might be pardoned 
his presumption. 

Public approval also brought him one 
other consideration that meant much to 
him. The man who thought he might 
be his father wrote to him. He wrote 
to him often. He wrote to him partly as 
a friend might write, partly as a father 
might write to his son. Between the 
lines it was not difficult to read a yearn- 
ing and sense of comfort. The yearning 
was plainly for assurance; just as plainly 
the sense of comfort lay in the knowledge 
that somewhere in the world there was 
a heart which beat to the measure of his 
own. It was as if he had written the 
words, “ My two acknowledged children 
are of no help to me; my wife is crushed 
by her sorrow; you and I, even if there 
is no drop of common blood between us, 
understand each other. Whether or not 
we are father and son, we could work 
together as if we were.” 

The letters were full of a fatherly 
affection strange in view of the slight 
degree of their acquaintanceship. The 
man’s heart cleared that obstacle with a 
bound. Tom’s heart cleared it with an 
equal ease. To be needed was the call to 
which, with his strong infusion of the 
feminine, he never failed to answer 
instantaneously. As _ readily as_ the 
banker divined him, he divined the 
banker. If there was no fatherhood or 
sonship in fact, there was both sonship 
and fatherhood in essence. 

Whitelaw wrote as if he had been 
writing to his boy for years, with a 
matter-of-course solicitude, with offers 
of money, with scraps of news. He 
talked freely of the family, as if Tom 
would care to hear of them. A few 
words in one of his letters showed that 
he knew more than Tom had hitherto 


supposed. 

“If Tad and Lily have been uncivil 
to you it was not because of personal 
dislike. In their situation some hostility 
toward the outsider, as they would call 


him, whom they might be forced 4 
acknowledge as their older brother 1), 
be forgiven as not unnatural.” 

During all the three years of Tom’ 
soldiering this was the only reference } 
the question that had been left sys. 
pended by the war. Whether or noi j: 
would ever be taken up again Tom had 
no idea. He hoped it would not be. Fo; 
him -an undetermined situation 
enough. 

Though during this period Henr 
Whitelaw was frequently in London and 
Paris, they never met. When the one 
proposed that he should use his influenc 
to get the other leave, Tom thought it 
wiser to stay, as he expressed it, on thie 
job. Only once did he ask permission to 
run up for forty-eight hours to Paris, and 
that was to see Hildred. 

She was then helping to nurse Guy, 
who, while working with the Y.M.C.A., 
had come down with typhoid fever 
Convalescent by this time, he would sail 
for America in a month or two, Hildred 
going with him. Tom himself being on 
the eve of marching into Germany, thie 
moment was one to be seized. 

They dined in a little restaurant near 
the Madeleine. Withthe table between 
them they scanned each other’s faces for 
the traces left by nearly two years of 
separation. Except that she was tired, 
Tom found little change in her. Always 
lacking in temporary, girlish prettiness, 
her distinction of line and poise was that 
which the years affect but slowly, and 
experience enhances. He could only say 
of her that she was less the young gir! 
he had last seen in Boston, and more the 
woman of the world who, having seen 
the things that happen as they happen 
most brutally, has grown a little heart- 
sick, and more than a little weary. 

“Tt’s all so futile, Tom. It’s such 
waste. It should never have been asked 
of the people of the world.” 

His lips had the dim disillusioned 
smile which had taken the place of 
the radiance of even a year or two 
earlier. 

“What about the war to end war? 
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What about making the world safe for 
democracy ?” : 

She put up a hand in protest. “Oh, 
don’t! I hate that clap-trap. The salt 
which was good enough to put on birds’ 
tails is sickening when you see the poor 
creatures lying with their necks wrung. 
Oh, Tom, what can we do about it if we 
ever get home?” 

“Do about what?” 

“About the whole thing, about this 
poor pitiful, pitiable human race that’s 
cot itself into such an awful mess?” 

“The human race is a pretty big 
problem to handle.” 

“Yes, but you don’t think the bigness 
ought to stop us, do you?” 

“Stop us from—?” 

“From trying to keep the world from 
going on with its frightful policy of 
destruction. Isn’t there anyone to show 
us that you can’t destroy one without by 
that much destroying all; that you 
can’t make it easier for one without by 
that much making it easier for everyone? 
Are we never going to be anything but 
fools?” 

His dim smile came and went again. 
“We'll talk about that when I get home. 
We can’t do it now. Even if we could, 
it’s no use trying to reason with a world 
that’s gone insane. We must let it have 
time to recover. I want to hear about 
you.” 

She threw herself back in her chair, 
nervously crumbling a bit of bread. “Oh, 
I’m all right. Never better, as far as 
that goes. Ive only grown an awful 
coward. Now that the fighting’s over 
I seem to be more afraid than when it 
was going on. As far as pep goes I’m a 
rag. 

“Tt’'ll do you good to get home.” 

“Oh, I want to get farther away than 
home. I want to get somewhere—to a 
desert island perhaps—where there won’t 
be any people—”’ 

“None?” 

“Oh, well, dad and mother and Guy 
and—”’ 

“And nobody else?” 

“Yes, and you. I see you want me to 
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say it, so I might as well. I want you 
there—and then nobody else—not a soul 
—not the shadow of a soul—except 
servants, of course—” 

He grew daring as he had never been 
before. “Perhaps before many years we 


may find that island—with the servants 
all the time—but with your father and 
visitors—very 


mother and Guy as 
frequent visitors—but—”’ 

“Oh, don’t talk about it. It’s too 
heavenly for a world like this.’”? She 
looked him in the eyes, despairingly. 
“Do you suppose it ever could come 
true?” 

“Stranger things have.” 

“But better things haven't.” 

He put down his knife and fork to gaze 
at her. “Hildred, do you really feel like 
that?” 

“Well, don’t you?” Her tone was a 
little indignant. “If you don’t, for pity’s 
sake tell me, so that I shan’t go on giving 
myself away.” 

“Of course, I feel that way, only it 
seems to me queer that you should.” 

“Why queer?” 

“Because you’re you, and I’m only 
me.” 

“You can’t reason in that way. You 
can’t really reason about the thing 
at all. The most freakish thing in the 
world is whom people’ll fall in love 
with.” 

“It must be,” he said, humbly. 

“Oh, cheer up; it isn’t as bad as all 
that. There’s no disgrace in my being 
in"love with you. If you'll just be in 
love with me I'll take care of myself.” 

They laughed like children. To 
neither was it strange to have taken 
their love for granted, since they had 
done it for so long. It was as if it had 
grown with them, as if it had been born 
with them. Its flower had opened be- 
cause it was their springtime; there 
was nothing else for it to do. It was a 
stormy springtime, with only the rarest 
bursts of sunshine; but for that very 
reason they must make the most of such 
sunshine as there was. They had not 
met for two years; it might be two years 
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more before they met again. They could 
only throw their hearts wide open. 

She talked of her work. In her mood 
of reaction it seemed to her now a 
stupid, foolish work, not because it 
hadn’t done good, but because it had 
done good for such useless purposes. A 
New York woman whom she knew, 
whose son had been killed fighting with 
the British in the earlier part of the war, 
had opened a sort of club for the cheering 
up of young fellows passing through 
Paris, or there for a short leave. 

“We bucked them up so that they'd 
be willing to go back again, and be blown 
to bits. It was like giving the good 
breakfast and the cigarette to the man 
going out to the electric chair. My God, 
what a nerve we had, we girls! We'd 
laugh and dance with those poor young 
chaps, who a few days later would be in 
their graves, if the shells left anything 
to bury. We didn’t think much about 
it then. It’s only now that it comes over 
me. I feel as if I'd been their execu- 
tioner.” 

“You're tired. You need a rest.” 

“Rest won't reconcile me to belonging 
to a race of wild beasts. Oh, Tom, 
couldn’t we make a little life for ourselves 
away from everyone, and from all this 
cheap vindictiveness? I shouldn’t care 
how humble or obscure it was.” 

He laughed, quietly. “There are a 
good many hurdles to take before we 
come even to the humble and obscure.” 

“Hurdles? What kind of hurdles?” 

“Your father and mother for one.” 

She admitted the importance of this. 
“But you won't find that hurdle hard to 
take if you’re Harry Whitelaw.” 

“But if ’'m not?” 

“I'm sure from what mother writes 
that vou can be.” 

“And I’m sure from what I feel that 
I can’t.” 

“Oh, but you haven't tried.” She 
hurried on from this to give him the gist 
of her mother’s letters on the subject. 
“She and Mr. Whitelaw have the most 
tremendous confabs about you, every 
time he comes to Boston. The fact that 


he can’t talk to Mrs. Whitelaw—she’s 
all nerves the minute you’re mentioned 
—throws him back on mother. That 
flatters the dear old lady like anything, 
She begins to think now she adopted you 
in infancy. You were her discovery. She 
gave you your first leg-up. And after 
all, you know, we’ve got to admit that 
during the whole of these seven years 
she might have been a great deal worse.” 

He agreed with her gratefully. 

“As a matter of fact,’ she went on. in 
her judicial tone, “you must hand it to 
us Boston people that, while we can he 
the most awful snobs, we’re not such 
snobs that we don’t know a good thing 
when we see it. It’s only the second-cut 
among us, those who don’t really belong, 
who are supercilious. Once you concede 
that we’re as superior as we think our- 
selves, we can be pretty generous. If 
you've got it in you to climb up we not 
only won’t kick you down, but we'll put 
out our hands and pull you. That's 
Boston; that’s dad and mother. When 
you’ve made all the fun of them you 
like, the poor dears still have that much 
left which you can’t take away from 
them.” 

Something of this Tom was to test by 
the time he and Hildred met again. It 
was not another two years before they 
did that, but it was a year. Demobilized 
in Washington, he traveled straight to 
Boston. He had made his plans. Before 
seeing Hildred again he would see her 
father. “It’s the only straight thing to 
do,” he told himself. After all the years 
in which they had been good to him he 
couldn’t begin again to go in and out of 
their house while they were ignorant of 
what he hoped for. Hildred might have 
told them something; he didn’t know; 
but the details of most importance were 
those which only he himself could give 
them. 

Having written for a very private 
appointment, Ansley had told him to 
come to his office immediately on his 
arrival in Boston. He reached that city 
by half-past three; he was at the office 
by a little after four. 
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THE HAPPY ISLES 


It was a large office, covering most of 
a floor of an imposing office building. 
On a glass door were the names of the 
partners, that of Philip Ansley standing 
first on the list and in bigger letters than 
the rest. In the anteroom an impersonal 
young lady reading a magazine said, by 
telephone, “Mr. Whitelaw to see Mr. 
Ansley.” 

The business of the day was over. As 
Tom passed through a corridor from 
which most of the private offices opened, 
he saw that they were empty. The only 
one still occupied was at the most 
distant end, and there he found Philip 
\nsley. He found also his wife. The 
purpose of Tom’s visit having been made 
clear by letter, both of Hildred’s parents 
were concerned in it. 

They welcomed him cordially, making 
the comments permissible to old friends 
on his improved personal appearance. 
They asked for his news; they gave 


their own. Guy was back at Harvard, 


at the Law School; Hildred was at home, 
somewhat at loose ends. Like most girls 
who had worked in France, she found a 
life of leisure tedious. 

“Eating her head off,” Ansley com- 
plained. “‘Can’t settle down again.” 

Mrs. Ansley was more heroic. “We 
accept it. It’s part of what we offered 
up to the Great Cause. We gave our all, 
and though all was not taken from us we 
should not have murmured if it had 
been.” 

Taking advantage of this turn of the 
talk, Tom launched into his appeal. For 
the last time in his life, as he hoped, he 
told the story of his mother. As he had 
told it to Hildred and to Henry White- 
law, so now he gave it to Philip and 
Sunshine Ansley. Hating the task, he 
was upheld in carrying it through by the 
knowledge that everyone who had a 
right to know knew it now. 

He finished with the minute at which 
Guy first spoke to him. From that point 
onward they had been able to follow the 
course of his life for themselves. They 
had in a measure entered into it, and 
helped him to his opportunities. He 


thanked them; but before he could 
accept their goodwill again he wanted 
them to know exactly what he had 
sprung from. Hildred did know. She 
had known it for several years. It had 
made no difference to her; he hoped so 
to make good in the future that it would 
make no difference to them. 

They listened attentively, with no 
sign of being shocked. Now and then, 
at such points as the stealing of the first 
little book, or the final arrest, one or the 
other would murmur a “Dear me!” but 
sympathy and pity were plainly their 
sentiments. They didn’t condemn him; 
they didn’t even blame him. He had 
been an unfortunate child. There was 
nothing to be thought of him but that. 

After he had finished there was a 
silence that seemed long. Ansley sat at 
his desk, leaning back in his revolving 
chair. Mrs. Ansley was near a window, 
where she could to some extent shield 
herself by looking out. She left to her 
husband the duty of speaking the first 
word. 

“It all depends, my dear fellow, on 
your being accepted by Henry Whitelaw 
as his son.” 

There was another silence. 
final, sir?” 

“Tm afraid it is.” 

“Is there no way by which I can be 
taken as myself?” 

Mrs. Ansley turned from her con- 
templation of the Lion and the Unicorn 
on the Old State House. “No one is 
ever taken as himself. We all have to 
be taken with the circumstances that 
surround us.” 

Ansley enlarged on this, leaning for- 
ward and toying with a paperweight. 
“My wife is quite right. Nobody in the 
world is just a human being pure and 
simple. He’s a human being plus the 
conditions which go to make him up. 
You can’t separate the conditions from 
the man, nor the man from the condi- 
tions. If you’re Henry Whitelaw’s son, 
stolen and brought up in circumstances 
no matter how poor and criminal, you’re 
one person; if you’re the son of this— 
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this woman, whom I shan’t condemn 
any more than I can help, you're 
another. You see that, don’t you?” 

“Can’t [ be—what [I’ve made my- 
self?” 

“You can’t make yourself anything 
but what you've been from the begin- 
ning. You can correct and improve and 
modify; but you can’t change.” 

“So that if I’m the son of—of this 
woman, you wouldn’t want me. Is that 
it?” 

“How could we?” came from Mrs. 
Ansley. “ But I know from Mr. White- 
law himself that—” 

Ansley smiled, paternally. “Suppose 
we leave it there. After all, the last 
word rests with him.” 

“I don’t think so, sir. It rests with 
me.” 

This could be dismissed as of no im- 
portance. “Oh, with you, of course, in a 
certain sense. They can’t force you. 
But if they’re satisfied that you’re—” 

“And if ['m not satisfied?” 

“Oh, but, my dear fellow, you 
wouldn’t make yourself difficult on that 
score.” 

“It’s not a question of being difficult; 
it’s one of what 1 can do.” 

They got no farther than that. Tom’s 
reluctance to deny the woman he had 
always regarded as his mother was not 
only hard for them to seize, it was hard 
for him to explain. He couldn’t make 
them see that the creature who for them 
was only a common shoplifter was for 
him the source of tender and sacred 


memories. To accuse her of a greater 
crime than theft would be to desecrate 
the shrine which he himself had built of 
love and pity; but he was unable to put 
it into words, as they were unable to 
understand it. He himself worded jt 
as plainly as he could when, rising, 
he said: 

“So that I must renounce my mother 
or renounce Hildred.”’ 

Ansley also rose. “That’s not quite 
the way to express it. If she was your 
mother, there can be no question of your 
renouncing her. But then, too, there 
can be no question of—of Hildred. I'm 
sure you must see.” 

“And if I see, would Hildred also 
see?” 

Leaving her window, Mrs. Ansley, 
bulbous and quivering, lilted forward. 
“We must leave that to your sense of 
honor. In a way we're in your hands. 
It’s within your power to make us 
suffer.” 

“T should never do that,” he assured 
her, hastily. “‘Hildred wouldn’t want 
me to. After all you’ve done for me 
neither she nor I—” 

“Quite so, my dear fellow, quite so.” 
Ansley held out his hand. “We trust 
you both. But the situation is clear, | 
think. If you come back to us as Harry 
Whitelaw, you'll find us eager to wel- 
come you. If you don’t, or if you 
can’t—” ' 


A wave of the hand, a shrug of the 
shoulders, expressing the rest, Tom 
could only bow himself out. 


(To be concluded) 
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\ LITTLE MORE DRAMA, 


BY KONRAD BERCOVICI 


JE were on the set. The principal 
W actors were sitting at a table in 
, fashionable Parisian cabaret, sup- 
posedly having an altercation between 


PLEASE 


themselves. The scene, though a very 
si uple one, Was being rehearsed over and 
over again, while the eight-piece jazz 
hand squeaked, growled and howled like 
a pack of lustful wolves on a winter 
night. The “extras,” men shabby 
cutaways and women in storage gowns, 
danced merrily on the dancing square. 
The blue Kleig lights ate into the 
faces of the actors, and gave them the 
ippearance of half-decomposed cadavers 
suddenly risen from their graves, reeking 
sweat, grease, decomposed powder, mint 
ind moth balls. 
little more drama,” the director 
was calling to the principals while the 
click, click of the cameras marked the 
winding away of hundreds of yards of 
“amusement” for the people. “‘A little 
more drama, please,”’ the director called 
but the whistle blew. It was 
The camera men and the electri- 
clans left work. ‘*‘ We start again at one 
o'clock,” seowled the director as he went 
away, followed by the two hired * Yes- 


again, 


noon, 


sers’’; men paid by him a weekly salary 
to tell him how great a man he ts. 


The “extras”’ spread all over the lot 
to rest from their labors. A young 
damsel held court sitting on an imposing 
granite sarcophagus made of papier- 
maché. Another one lay down to sleep 
on a painted forest amid hundreds of 
lurking war-painted Indians. A very old 
lady took off her silver-white wig to 
cool her absolutely hairless head. And 
there were Arab kings in white burnooses, 
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princesses sheeted in gold, Hindu 
priests in black garbs, and Roman sol- 
diers with bare legs and tunics of leopard 
skins. Men and women counterfeited in 
the outward appearance of all nations. 
At about a quarter of one the jazz band 
began to play again. The director had 
so ordered, to get a little more animation 
into the faces of the people before begin- 
ning to work. 

Suddenly, a very tall, 
of about thirty, with boyish face and 
big laughing eyes, detached himself from 
the crowd and, placing himself in front 
of the musicians, to lead the 
band. Instead of the leader’s baton, he 
held a table knife in the right hand, and 
with the left hand he gestured so gro- 
tesquely we could not help laughing. 
Encouraged by his and the 
laughter of even the musicians, the man 
became bolder and more grotesque, 
swayed his body, talked to the musicians, 
argued withthe trombone player, shushed 
the saxophone, and implored the violins 
for more pep, more melody. It was ex- 
tremely funny and the crowd laughed 
until tears streamed from their eyes to 
the chin. While this was going on, the 
director appeared in the background and 
watched the whole scene. 

“*Marvelous,” he yelled. “It’s just 
the thing I have wanted, for a bit of 
‘comic relief.” Camera! Camera! Lights 
from the top. Hit them. Come! We 
want to take the scene!”’ While the 
lights were being adjusted he cleaved his 
way to the man and shook hands with 
him. “Marvelous! Marvelous! Do 
that over again. Wonderful. It’s just 
what I had planned. What’s your 
name?” 

“Tully, Ralph Tully!” 


“Bravo, Tully. Great, bravo!” 


well-built man 


began 


success 
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The man beamed with joy. The great 
director had complimented him. The 
other extras looked on without envy. 
No, they were not envious. He was one 
of them. Deep down, in each extra’s 
heart, there is the conviction that he 
could do “the thing” as well as the stars 
if given the chance. Well, that fellow 
there has shown that tothe great director, 

“Hit them. Camera. Go to it. 

That tall man conducting the band 
with the little knife was so funny they 
all shook with laughter while the cameras 
clicked away, grinding, grinding. .. . 

“Oh, oh, oh!” yelled the director, 
holding his sides from too much laughter. 
“Cut. Let’s rest a while.” Then he 
went over again to the man, shook his 
hands and whispered something. 

“You bet,” the man answered, and the 
two departed, arm in arm, to the direc- 
tor’s dressing room. 

Five minutes later they returned to 
the set. The big fellow’s eyes were shin- 
ing brightly. His thick lips sagged a bit 
at the corners, and there was a rarely 
aught silly grin on his face. He was no 
longer steady on his feet. He took the 
little knife from his pocket and began to 
lead the band again. His gestures were 
more grotesque than before. The com- 
ical quality on his face was heightened 
by the drunken sadness of the big moist 
brown eyes. It was the thing. On the 
screen the scene would show a rich 
American’s son gone to the dogs in 
Paris. The director grew so intoxicated 
with the scene that he had it repeated 
over and again, with the cameras grind- 
ing away from different angles. And 
between rests, the big man’s hands were 
shaken, and he was patted on the 
shoulders, praised, admired, and given 
a little refreshment, for the sake of pep. 

When the scene was taken for the last 
time it was evening. The thick make- 
up on the faces of the women had melted 
and mingled. The black of the eyebrows 
had flowed down noses and cheeks and 
dislodged the “* backgrounds” of red and 
yellow, and made little pools around the 
cavity of chins and necks. The white- 


front shirts of the men in dress! ‘1, 
collars, wilted and dirty and smudved- 
like the eyes and the faces of the me, 
like the hearts and souls of most of they, 

All this mass of hopeless grease a) 
paint on legs moved slowly toward thy. 
open door of the studio, strageliny 
groups, talking, declaiming. 

The big fellow who had made sch 
sudden success was not among them. | 
young “extra lady,” with whom he hid 
been friendly the last few days, waited 
at the door for him a half hour. The 
the director’s limousine passed. I/¢ wa; 
inside. But, was it possible . . . ? he 
did not see her! There was no greeting 
returned! Bright and early the follow- 
ing morning, the crowd was swarming 
on the set. The paint was again firm 
on the faces, the eyebrows black, the 
lips blue, the cheeks red. The hair was 
combed sleekly. The collars and fronts 
of the men were white and stiff. The 
crease was on the trousers. The saxo- 
phone sound seemed crisp and incisive 
compared even to the drummers’ noise 
of the previous afternoon. 

While waiting for the stars and the 
leads to come to the set, the crowd min- 
gled good naturedly, smoked, jested, 
played, talked of yesterday’s occurrence. 
Then Tully, the big fellow, appeared. 
They greeted him with great effusion. 

“That was great! Great!” 

He answered their greetings a little 
patronizingly. He had emerged. His 
head was rising above water. The 
girl who had waited for him at the door 
now expected that he would see her and 
come to her. He greeted her with a 
wave of his hand from a distance, !ook- 
ing askance; for the director and the 
principals were coming. He would not 
be seen friendly with an extra lady. He 
was no longer in her class. Big Tull) 
looked at the principals, jovially, com- 
radely. But there was hardly an) 
answer from the others. Just a nod, a 


faint smile. They went back tothe scene 
in the café; not to the one in which he 
was discovered, but back to the silly 


scene between the two lovers. 
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“What has happened?” he asked the 
assistant director. “* Didn't those scenes 
come out O. K.?”’ 

“Great, Tully, Tully, great, great!” 
And he passed on to his work. 

Tully paced up and down the studio. 
The director and the principals repeated 
one and the same scene, too busy even 
to look at him. They passed him by 
without a word, without a smile. 

He avoided his friends of yesterday. 
The new ones did not recognize him any 
longer. He glanced toward the girl. 
She was already diverting herself with 
His scene had come out O. K. 
And the 
director’s tired voice urged on the two 
actors sitting at the table: ‘“‘A little 
more drama, please! <A little more 
Has never anything dramatic 
happened in your lives?” 


others. 
But his usefulness was over. 


! ' 
arama. 


PACKING 
BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


ACKING isa science. My wife tells 

me so twice a year, once when we 
are preparing to go away for the summer, 
and again when we are collecting things 
for the return. Just as L reach the point 
where every inch of available space in 
my trunk is occupied, and I stand sur- 
veying it in dismay, with a straw hat in 
one hand and a tennis racket in the 
other, she strolls up and laughs pleas- 
antly and says that packing is a science. 
So it must be true. 

In the hands of experts, the process of 
packing has several phases. The first 
begins, say, ten days before the date of 
departure, when mention of the fact that 
it is about time to begin getting the 
trunks up from the cellar is first made 
at the breakfast table. Usually the 
time is not considered ripe for any actual 
move in this direction, and for some days 
the matter remains within what the 
editors of the New Republic would call 
the realm of discussion. My wife, for 


instance, discusses the possibility of my 
bringing up a couple of trunks before 
leaving for the office, and I discuss get- 


LION’S MOUTH 


TOT 


ting all hot and dirty before an im- 
portant day’s work. When I return at 
night the subject is taken from the table 
as unfinished business, and we examine 
from every angle the question whether 
one should do heavy manual labor when 
physically exhausted. The next morn- 
ing we consider whether there is any 
sense in having the place all cluttered 
up with trunks for days and days, and 
whether all husbands are as lazy as 
some. At last, after the matter has been 
thoroughly canvassed and all possibility 
of hasty or ill-judged action eliminated, 
I make for the cellar. Half an hour 
later I crawl out from under a colossal 
trunk into the narrow breathing space 
left between it and the walls of the living 
room, and we are ready for the second 
phase—the actual packing. 

On the technic to be followed from 
this point there are two conflicting 
schools of thought. One believes in 
packing first the things of less immediate 
necessity, such as winter overcoats and 
preserve jars, leaving articles of daily 
use to be added at the last moment. 
But anybody can see that many knotty 
problems of probability are involved. 
What are likely to be the relative im- 
portance, on any given day, of a bath- 
sponge, a pair of binoculars, and a box 
of typewriting paper? And should the 
most secure positions in the trunk be 
occupied by things that may not be used 
at all? 

Take my enormous boots, for exam- 
ple. Theoretically they are tramping 
boots. Now and then I look at them 
and say, “Ah, those are the things for 
tramping—go through anything in 
them.” As a matter of cold fact, I 
never actually walk in them; they make 
me feel too much like a ship dragging 
her anchor. But every year, when pack- 
ing time comes, [ crawl into the extreme 
rear of the coat-closet (an overcoat or 
two silently collapsing on my head as [ 
grope in the dark), remove the boots, 
and heave them into my trunk. Every 
fall I take them back to the city. After 
all, they deserve a vacation as well as 
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the rest of us. And then I might have 
to go on a walking trip. 

The second school packs things in the 
order of their weight and bulk. Boots 
and dictionaries are placed in the bottom 
of the trunk, to hold it down firmly. It 
is an axiom among packers of this school 
that you can’t be too careful about keep- 
ing the trunk squarely on the floor. 
When you're sure it’s moored, you can 
go ahead and pack the rest of your be- 
longings, taking them in the order of 
their specific gravity. Generally speak- 
ing, sweaters and fiction precede under- 
wear and lyric poetry. 

But no matter how you may choose 
to go about it, there are always ugly 
moments; such as the moment when 
you recollect that your trunk key is 
probably in the box of collar-studs 
which you are practically sure you put 
in the farther lower left-hand corner of 
the trunk. Some day they may build 
trunks with glass bottoms, like the ex- 
cursion boats off the California coast; 
but for the present you must have re- 
course to inspired delving. Cautiously 
you remove an alarm clock and a shoe, 
and grope. No box. Meanwhile a 
cluster of collars, the pressure upon it 
removed, slowly expands as if drawing 
a long breath of relief, and settles into 
the space formerly occupied by the shoe. 
Again you grope, very gently, as if fear- 
ing to awaken the pajamas sleeping 
quietly there in the lower depths. No 
box. <A small fury seizes you. You 
remove things wholesale. Out they 
come—shirts, candlesticks, bathing suits. 

And then your wife walks coolly in 
and says, ‘* What are you unpacking for? 
We’re going away, not coming. By the 
way, here’s your trunk key. It was in 
my bureau drawer. And here’s a box of 
medicine bottles to go in your trunk. 
There isn’t an inch of room for it in 
mine. Be careful of the iodine; the bot- 
tle’s just the least little wee bit cracked. 
Better roll it up in something soft, like 
your knickerbockers.”’ 

Another ugly moment is that of clos- 
ing the trunk. The time comes when 


the last elusive pajama-cord has | 
tucked back under the cover, andy, 
jam it down. It won’t meet. You, 

cover that the little flaps whic! 
manufacturers thoughtfully put 


weer 


front of the upper tray to button tly 
top down are hanging out. You plac 
a finger on each, put your knee on {}, 


trunk lid, and jam it down. It 
meet. You investigate. There js 4). 
other flap hanging out at the side. Y, 
push it in, whereupon the two in froy! 
pop out. Then it is that wrath possesses 
you. Why are trunks made this wa) 
anyhow? It’s bad enough to have 
middle tray that’s good for nothing | 
the shirts and towels which you'd rather 
pack somewhere else; it’s bad enouy!) 
to have the top tray ingeniously divided 
into two parts, each too small for a ten- 
nis racket, and the worst possible shape 
for the coat-hangers that you forgot till 
the last moment. But the flaps are in- 
excusable. 

There is an end to all things, however. 
At last you are ready for the expressmai 

He comes, as usual, at a brilliantly 
chosen moment. Last year he said |e 
would come at eight, and he actualh 
arrived at ten; this year his arrival was 
set for nine, and he actually shows up 
at seven-twelve, just as you are stepping 
out of your bath. You put on a bath- 
robe and go to meet the expressmai 
with a bashful remark to the effect that 
you were just getting up, feeling anxious 
to convey the impression that you too 
are addicted to manly toil. Your wife 
dashes off to see whether the cook's 
trunk is ready. (The cook’s trunk is 
tied up with rope; I sometimes wonder 
what would happen to the rope industry 
if cooks stopped traveling.) The ex- 
pressman picks up the trunks one by 
one as if they were nothing, while 
you stand and watch him in help- 
less admiration, wondering whether lis 
mother never told him that he’d strain 
himself if he carried such heavy weights. 

Finally he departs with the las 
trunk. You open the windows and ait 
out the house. It seems strangely 
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empty. Now you can walk all the way 
down the darkest hallway without bark- 
ing your knee on a trunk. The ordeal 
is over. And just at this moment your 
wife discovers that you never packed the 
writing paper, the clean clothes which 
came last night from the laundry, or the 
electric toaster. As I think J said before, 
packing is a science. 


THE ELEGY 
BY NEWMAN LEVY 


HILDREN are taught at school 

that it took Thomas Gray twenty- 
five years to write his “Elegy Written 
in a Country Church-yard.” At last I 
am able to give the world the true 
history of this famous poem. Most of 
the actors in this quaint and almost 
tragic pastoral drama are now dead. 
Laughing, roguish Polly Warren, the 
scampering, hoydenish minx, lies peace- 
fully in the churchyard of Stoke Poges, 
close by the grave of Tom Gray him- 


self. 


Kit Rogers, too, is dead, and big 
boisterous Jack Fletcher, who left the 


village shortly after the elegy was 
finished, “to try to forget,” as he said, 
has vanished from the face of the earth. 
Some say—but I am getting ahead of 
my story. Only a few of us oldsters 
are left now to chuckle over old times, 
and to remember how Tom Gray wrote 
his elegy. Eheu fugaces! 

Tom was always a queer sort of lad. 
Perhaps it was because he was rather 
frail and delicate that he never used 
to take part in the rough boyish games 
that we played about the village of 
Stoke Poges. When school was over, 
and we had rushed merrily forth to our 
sports, he would take his books and 
wander lonesomely through the old 
churchyard. As we romped by noisily 
we could see him sitting on a grave, 
trying to read an inscription on a tomb- 
stone, or else doing his homework there. 

I can remember it as clearly as though 
it happened yesterday. I was having 
supper at the Gray’s—Tom’s older 
brother, Wilbur, was my closest friend. 
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Old Mr. Gray was ponderously trying 
to tell us jokes. Suddenly, without 
any preliminary warning, almost, as 
I afterward said, like a bolt from the 
blue, Tom, in that melancholy voice 
of his, said “I’m writing an elegy.” 
“Indeed?” said his father. “Yes,” 
said Tom, “an elegy in a_ country 
churchyard.” 

Old Mr. Gray tried to make some 
humorous remark, I’ve forgotten just 
what, but I could see that he was 
secretly pleased. He was like that. He 
never let on to Tom how impressed and 
pleased he was, but he used to button- 
hole his acquaintances in the town and 
say in a voice quivering with pride, 
“My boy Tom is writing an elegy.” 

Of course, in a small town like ours 
there are no secrets. Everybody knows 
what everybody else is doing. The 
following day all Stoke Poges was talk- 
ing about Tom Gray’s elegy. Tom 
seemed unchanged. Perhaps he ap- 
peared to be a bit more serious and more 
melancholy. He certainly spent more 
time in the churchyard than ever before. 
As we boys scampered through the 
streets we instinctively quieted down 
as we approached the churchyard; and 
if one of us thoughtlessly raised his 
voice, the rest would say reprovingly, 
““Hush! Tom Gray is writing his elegy.” 

And thus we come to Tom’s nine- 
teenth birthday. The elegy was then 
three years old and, as Tom used to say 
in reply to questions, “progressing 
satisfactorily.” I was sitting on the 


‘front porch of the Gray house talking to 


Wilbur. Mr. Gray was lying in the 
hammock, asleep. It was a crisp 
autumn night,—late in September I 
think. Mrs. Gray, who had been in 
the kitchen, came out on the porch and 
said to us, “ Will you boys run down to 
the churchyard and tell Tom to come 
home. It’s getting kinder damp and 
chilly and he hasn’t got his rubbers on.” 

We found Tom seated on his favorite 
grave. There was a radiantly tri- 
umphant look on his thin, pale face. 
“T’ve just finished the first line,” he 
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whispered. “Listen: ‘The churchyard 
tolls the knell of dying day.’” We 
helped him up and took him home. 

For the next six months or so I saw 
very little of Tom although I was a 
frequent visitor at the Gray home. 
*He’s working very hard on his elegy,” 
his mother used to say. [ remember one 
cold December night when Tom did not 
come home to supper. Mrs. Gray sent 
Wilbur and me down to the graveyard 
with sandwiches and hot coffee for him. 
The air was bleak, and there was a thin 
coating of frost on the graves. ‘Tom's 
face was haggard and careworn as he 
sat shivering on the cold grave. He 
looked up as we approached. 

“T think [ have it in shape now,” he 
said. “Ive changed ‘dying day.” 

I must have looked puzzled. 

“It originally read ‘dying day,’” he 
explained. “DPve changed the line to 
read, ‘The curfew tolls the knell of 
parting day.” 

As L look back now over the shadowy 
perspective of vears, the time seems to 
have flown quickly by, but to Tom 
Gray and his family it was a long hard 
struggle. True, Tom, with the passing 
of years, had become a person of some 
importance in Stoke Poges. The fame 
of his elegy had spread beyond the 
confines of our simple village, and at one 
time, I remember, we even thought of 
sending him to Parliament. But Tom 
would have none of it, “I can’t go to 
London,” he said. “How can I write 
an Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard unless [ am actually in a country 
churchyard?” That was Tom Gray all 
over. A less conscientious artist might 
have been satisfied to stay comfortably 
in the house and write the piece. But 
not Tom. 

After his mother and father died, the 
burden of supporting the poet fell upon 
Wilbur, for, of course, Tom could not 
take a job of any sort until his great 
work was finished. It was at Wilbur's 
wedding that Tom came over to me 
with a look of deep earnestness in his 
face. He had taken no part in the 


merrymaking, but had stood moodily 
aloof as though buried in deep thoug!) 

“Do you know,” he said to me, “ [yy 
not at all sure that ‘dying day’ mightn’t 
be better after all.” 

And so the vears dragged on, and | 
immortal poem grew slowly to com 
pletion. Now it was Wilbur's litt! 
boy, Milton, who daily used to tak 
Tom's supper to him in the churchyard 
We tried to persuade him in very cold 
weather, to sit in the church and write 
We said that it was technically the same 
as being in the churchyard. But Tom 
could not see it. His hair had become 
quite gray—and he walked with a slow 
faltering step. He had a chroni 
hacking cough which he acquired, 1 aim 
sure, sitting out in the graveyard in all 
sorts of weather. But still, the fire of 
genius burned bright and unquenchable. 

One evening we were seated in the 
living room of Wilbur’s house. My 
daughter, who was engaged to Wilbur's 
son Milton, sat in a corner with her 
fiancé. Suddenly the door opened and 
Tom entered. We were startled, not so 
much by the change in his appearance, 
as by his early arrival, for it was onl) 
six o'clock. 

“It’s finished!’ he cried in a vibrant 
voice. “My elegy is finished!” 

The women hugged and kissed him: 
the men grasped his hands and slapped 
him affectionately on the back. 

“T knew you'd put it over,” said 
Wilbur with tears in his voice. 

And then, as we sat there in the 
deepening twilight, we listened in rev- 
erent silence as Thomas Gray read for 
the first time his undying masterpiece 
“Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard.” As the last sonorous echo of 
the cadenced periods died away I was 
the first to speak. 

“And now, Tom, that you've finished 
it what are you going to do?” 

He cast a flashing glance at me. 

“T am going to write An Ode on the 
Distant Prospect of Eton College.” 

That was Tom Gray. A genius to 
his finger tips. 
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Be Polite! 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


[' has been suggested that there 
would be timeliness in a little dis- 
course about the expediency of being 
polite to everyone and not using harsh 
Does 
something really need to be said about 
that? Does some one need to have it 
pointed out that scolds are seldom pros- 
pered andeven when prospered are seldom 
happy? “I know cases of very likely 


language even in one’s business. 


young men who were permanently dam- 
aged by too much energy of admonition 


in their employers!”” So says our com- 
rade who appeals for gentleness. We all 
know of such cases. The world, in spite 
of all the discipline it has lately under- 
gone, still abounds in persons who think 
their own way by far the best, and do 
not hesitate to impose their will on others 
if they can. Some such persons seem to 
do pretty well in life, but not because 
they are overbearing but in spite of it. 
They may have great virtues combined 
with their defects. They may be quali- 
fied by resolution and persistence to deal 
with difficult situations and drive or 
muddle successfully through them. They 
usually leave more or fewer casualties 
behind them, lives partly thwarted, 
natures twisted, wills cheated out of 
their development, but they may in 
their way be effective, though at high 
cost. In every war there are fighting 
generals of that type. In every dozen 
households there are individuals of that 
quality; overbearing men; women with 
overdeveloped wills and limited under- 
standing, who get their own way be- 


cause it is too hard to fight them. But 
such people are not good to live with, 
and particularly not good to work for, 
though they may be fairly generous, be- 
cause they thwart the development of 
character. Violence is not creative or 
even constructive. Energy, to be sure, 
accomplishes things, but not noise and 
not harshness. People are apt to mix 
these agents up, because they sometimes 
get together, and to conclude that noise 
is a sign of energy. But very quiet 
people, thoughtful of others and con- 
siderate, often have tremendous driving 
force. They hold their line. They do 
what they think necessary, and accom- 
plish the needful, but they know the 
secret of authority without compulsion, 
and they do not scold. Of course, they 
are people who have accomplished self- 
control, which is the first requisite to the 
successful direction of other people. The 
seat of power is not in the body but in 
the spirit. To be self-controlled, to be 
polite, to govern one’s own speech— 
those are the accomplishments of suc- 
cessful managers. 

Everyone has a right to live his life 
according to what knowledge and con- 
victions and impulses he has, in so far as 
it is compatible with a like course in the 
people about him, or with earning wages, 
if he must do that. Tolerant people rec- 
ognize that right and give it all the scope 
that circumstances allow. Intolerant 
people keep running against it, see their 
own way big and other people’s desires 
small. The less wise they are, the more 
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confident they are in the righteousness 
of their own wishes and the infallibility 
of their own opinions. They have a 
sharpened sense of what is due them and 
a blunted sense of what is due to others. 
The world is full of such people, some of 
them pretty good, correct in morals, 
faithful in many relations, diligent in 
business, but doers of a vast amount of 
unnecessary mischief. 

In these changeful times the expecta- 
tions of all sorts of people shift from year 
to vear and from month to month. They 
are fairly difficult times to keep up with, 
but people who do not manage to keep 
up with them get into constant trouble. 
There has been inflation and things cost 
more than they used to. It is hard to 
adjust oneself to that. There has been 
a prodigious rise in wages. The em- 
ployed people, as a rule, get a great deal 
more money than they did ten vears ago 
and the possibilities of living have been 
very much enlarged for them in conse- 
quence. The older members of the em- 
ploying group have to readjust their 
ideas very much to get along with the 
new conditions, and many of them make 
hard work of it. They will do better to 
be philosophical and try to estimate and 
understand what is going on, adjust 
their habits to the changes that have 
come, buy what they can ip service and 
in commodities, and live with what tran- 
quillity they may on what they can get. 
As long as they will have to do that any- 
how, they might as well do it gracefully 
and with intelligence. People have a 
right to all they can lawfully get, but so 
have other people, and a great many 
people nowadays are getting a great deal 
more than they used to have. Contem- 
porary life includes motor cars to an as- 
tonishing extent that scandalizes some 
of the elders. It includes much better 
clothes, houses, and food for more people 
than it used to. It includes more vaca- 
tions, more trips to Ireland, more educa- 
tion, more office jobs, and not so much 
domestic industry as it did; also, much 
more liberty of action. There is no use 
trying to stop the access to life of people 
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e 
of that access. If such people work for 
you, you had better help them to what 
they want. If you work for them, { 
same suggestion applies. People who are 
worth having are not going to cut do 


who can get the money to pay the p: 


ie 


Wi 
their hopes and abandon progress for the 
sake of what wages you pay if they can 
get as good wages somewhere else wit}|)- 
out those sacrifices. The more tolerant 
employer will have the best time, and is 
likely to get the best service. It is not 
necessary that he should put up with 
any nonsense, but it is very necessary 
that his estimate of what is nonsense 
should be sound. 

Live and let live is always a good rule, 
but never so necessary as in times of 
change, when old standards crumble, 
and old customs fade away, and Progress 
in hobnailed boots comes down the 
middle of the road, mussing everything 
up. Where there is a big effervescence 
it is usually better to let it run its course 
and wait on the accomplishment of its 
errand, which is the discharge of im- 
purities. When that is over, then the 
next thing, whatever it is. Heaven 
knows what effect the Eighteenth 
Amendment has had on the practice of 
farmers, but fifty years ago they used to 
make cider, and the picture comes to 
mind of a long row of casks in which the 
cider was “working,” and discharging 
through the bung hole a bubbling core 
of yellow froth. Good cider-makers kept 
the casks filled up, so that in the process 
of fermentation all the impurities worked 
out and left the cask filled with a clean, 
sound fluid that in those primitive times 
was well thought of as a beverage, and 
went particularly well on winter nights 
with doughnuts. That picture of the 
cider casks cleansing themselves is one 
that it would be well for every observer 
of progressive times to have in his mind. 
Effervescence has a purpose. It is de- 
signed to throw out dirt and leave a 
cleansed residuum, that will not turn 
prematurely to vinegar. 

When Henry Ford was interviewed 
the other day about his Presidential 
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after various dis- 

ise about the needs of the country, 
that he had no fault with Mr. Harding. 
[») the interlocutor’s inquiry—** What 
has he done?” he replied, “Maybe it 
isn't time to do anything yet. If that’s 
the case the best man for the job is the 
man who can be depended on not to do 
That's the type of man to 
have until the time arrives for rapid 


prospects he said, 


anything. 


change.” 

That may have failed to do justice to 
what President Harding accomplished, 
but it showed a 
thing one has to allow for, but which in 
revolutionary times usually stretches 
along, trying the patience and the hopes 
even of people who recognize it for what 
it Is. 


sense of process, a 


Things do not come to people 
until they are ready for them, nor to 
nations. A book or any writing that 
seems to have no message for a man on 
one day, may be full of news for him a 
week, a month, a year later. So with 
nations and their leaders. We cannot 
assimilate truth new to us until we have 
developed the appetite for it and the 
capacity to comprehend it. When that 
will be in the case of any man, or any 
nation, one cannot tell, only there are 
people, and there are nations, of whom 
we feel sure that one day there will come 
to them understanding. We feel that 
about the world itself and the peace 
cause, about the friction between labor 
and capital, about the clashing aspira- 
tions of the politicians. We feel that 
some day there will come understanding, 
and affairs will not be mired and hob- 
bled as they are now, but will move 
along, and mankind will begin to come 
to its own. 

If we have that feeling it helps to give 
us patience with all obstacles and espe- 
cially the human obstacles. It helps us 
to see them and to see ourselves as 
factors in a progressive movement, this 
one holding back, that one pushing for- 
ward, but all struggling according to 
their strength and energy. There is an 
exhortation in very common use: Mind 
your own business! It is always good 

Vou. CXLVII.—No. 881.—90 


when properly applied and particularly 
good in these times when people pull dif- 
ferent ways so much, but the emphasis 
in that command is not ordinarily put 
in the right place. It does not so much 
mean—Keep off of other people’s jobs! 
as Do your own task! Intervening in 
what others are doing may help and 
may not, but to do oneself what one 
ought to do, that, as far as it goes, isa 
sure remedy for whatever mischief is go- 
ing on. Mind your own business! means 
Find your work and do it! and that is 
helpful, more so than most exhortations, 
much more so than faultfinding. 

There is a great deal of room for hard 
feeling and complaint in religious discus- 
sions at these times. ‘The Easy Chair 
touched on those matters two months 
ago, and not to the satisfaction of all 
readers, as correspondence has shown. 
One may understand how the Christian 
religion is by far the greatest factor for 
good that is visible in these times, and 
yet may also understand that, as organ- 
ized, it is likely to be overhauled as to 
some details of definition. That will 
make trouble, of course, but it should 
not breed animosity nor violent alter- 
cations. There will be changes in par- 
ticulars to conform with current knowl- 
edge or opinion, but the case is quite 
different from what it was forty years 
ago, for nowadays, and thanks partly to 
science, religious belief, including belief 
in what is called the supernatural, is not 
diminishing but greatly increasing, and 
though some details of it may change, 
its great power for righteousness and 
progress will increase. 

All the great religions of the world 
seem in these days to be getting to- 
gether. In certain things they are all 
directed toward the same goal. In 
ethics they are a good deal alike. Where 
they differ, the difference is apt to be 
between the East and the West, but in 
our time the notion that any religion can 
crowd out any other religion by force, 
that the purity of the faith can be main- 
tained by punishment and violence, is 
pretty well abated. There is no visible 
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reason why that should come back. 
There is an abundance of reason why the 
truth that is in every religion should 
find the error in it, and try to clean it 
out. As that process goes on it will 
bring the great surviving religions closer 
together, and by so doing make for tol- 
eration and very greatly for peace on 
earth. 
* * * x 

And here perhaps the kind printer will 
drop a few stars, for at this point in this 
plea for patience and gentle manners 
broke in the sudden news of the exit 
from life of one who had them. The 
most conspicuous quality of President 
Harding was his kindliness, that he 
liked people, that he spoke gently even 
to the erring, that he had immense pa- 
tience of human contact and of human 
discourse. There were plenty of people 
who had no great opinion of his mind, 
who disparaged him as a statesman, and 
underrated him as a_ politician; but, 
scarcely anybody had a poor opinion of 
his heart. Even if he were head-foolish 
he was heart-wise, and he was not really 
head-foolish. No one who is heart-wise 
is quite head-foolish, for the wisdom of 
the heart is intelligence, too, and often 
a higher intelligence, more potent, more 
effective than the wisdom of the head. 

For two years and a half Mr. Harding 
occupied a great place. That was all; 
not quite two years and a half. We had 
grown so used to having him President, 
vot so accustomed to the sound of his 
voice, that his actual time in office seems 
incredibly short. He came to a very dif- 
ficult task; much to do; great disagree- 
ment in his party over policies and espe- 
cially foreign policies; great problems 
left over from the war, and a state of 
public irritation altogether unusual. To 
that irritation his urbanity and friend- 
liness were very soothing. In spite of 
all difficulties, he won support for some 
very important measures like the arma- 
ment agreement, and with admirable 
courage he averted or vetoed some bad 
legislation. What could be got by per- 
suasion he pretty well attained, attain- 


ing also a notable personal popu rity 
which was particularly valuable for \ |), 


it did to cure the irritation that obt 
when he came to office. In many 
the country is better off than it was two 
years ago. Its financial condition is \ ery 
much improved; it has jolted across ; 
difficult) transition period under \i; 
Harding, and his personal contributions 
to such improvement as there is are \n- 
derstood and much appreciated. 


But what are we going to do about 
our Presidents? We knew before Mr 
Harding’s collapse that we worked them 
much too hard. The office seems more 
than flesh and blood can stand for long. 
and the cares of it instead of lessening 
are increasing. Year after year we lave 
had warnings from experienced obsery- 
ers that we were putting too much work 
on the central government, and making 
How to 
lighten that job is a very pressing ques- 
tion. The short way to get anything 
done that reformers want has been of 
late to pass a new amendment to thie 
Constitution, and make Federal au- 
thority do it. 


its direction too heavy a job. 


If we are going to con- 
tinue to use that method there must be 
such improvement in the Federal ma- 
chine as will bring it within the capacity 
of man to run it. Perhaps the improve- 
ment will take the form of a better divi 
sion of labor, putting more work perhaps 
on cabinet officers, or possibly giving the 
President new assistants. The idea that 
we ought to have assistant-Presidents is 
not new. Some observers think the limi- 
tation of Presidents to one term would 
help matters. Others think long Presi- 
dential journeys should be prohibited. 
But take it any way you will, it is a 
heavy job to be President of the United 
States, and no incumbent can hope to 
escape the weight of it. The office is 


both political and executive. The most 
successful President will be the one who 
spends his strength on the most vital 
matters, and best succeeds in finding 
But he will have to find them 
for himself, and let them help him. 


helpers. 
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WE MUST BE DAMNED FOR SOMETHING, MAKE IT 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


OME, read the dice of History and weep! 
Let contemplation give you awful pauses. 

Learn why the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts of Jamshyd; scan these pregnant clauses 
That show why splendid empires went to sleep, 

What cataclysms come from little causes, 
How every vaunting race and nation has 
Its fated Nemesis—and ours is Jazz! 


The Past was drugged by deathly soporifics: 

The Kings of Akkad wore their beards in curls. 
Old Egypt died of mummies, hieroglyphics, 

And playing Pharaoh, likewise drinking pearls. 
Assyria had many sure specifics 

For suicide, including dancing-girls. 
In ** Mene, mene, tekel’’ King Belshazzar— 
Behold the doom that menaces the Jazzer! 
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Sardanapalus toyed with drink and such; 
His palace knew the flame that-sears and cleanses. 
King Midas trusted gold—a faithless crutch, 

Say those who gaze through shell-encircled lenses. 
The Greeks succumbed because they talked too much, 
And Rome through craving “ panem et circenses!” 

Oh, ve who frolic, blind to coming woe, 


Look out! you'll stub your light fantastic toe. 


What is this Jazz?—A mad inebriation, 
Vibration, syncopation, agitation, 
Gyration, hesitation, corruscation, 
Clamation, lamentation, ululation, 
Sensation, titillation, exaltation, 
Negation, affirmation, dubitation, 
Elation, elevation, cachinnation, 
Damnation, dissipation, degradation! 


The Jazzer toils not, neither doth he spin, 


But gambles, smokes, and drinks and bets on horses. 


*Tis Jazz that leads the feet to paths of sin; 
It breaks up homes, it stimulates divorces, 
It wrecks the nerves, it makes a horrid din, 
Impairs both taste and health and wastes resources; 
It tempts our boys from virtue and the farm, 
And that is why we view it with alarm. 


I hate the thing because I think it’s ugly; 
Its voice is harsh, its motions most uncouth; 
Its dancers nestle cheek to cheek too snugly. 
Perhaps this sort of thing corrupts our youth. 
And yet I look complacently and smugly, 
Remembering how once, with little ruth, 
The bad, bad Waltz—poor, antiquated Siren 
Was scolded by the virtuous Lord Byron. 


In every age before some Moloch-shrine 
A fickle, shameless generation grovels. 
It isn’t only woman, song, and wine 
That lure the residents of halls and hovels, 
It’s ballets, movies, clothes of vile design, 
Toy-pistols, cigarettes, improper novels, 


Plucked eyebrows, rouge and lip-sticks—wherefore, as 
We must be damned for something, make it Jazz! 
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Our Own Travelogues 


Consistency Drill on the Friendly Islands 


A Happy Compromise 
“yaar a beautiful little baby he is!” 
exclaimed — the * What 
have you named him?” 

“Well,” hesitated the mother, “ Richard 
and I differed a little about that. He wanted 
to give him one name, and I wanted to give 
him another; 


neighbor. 


but we finally compromised, 
and agreed to name him John Wesley.” 

“T see; you named him after the great 
founder of Meth 

“No, indeed,” quickly interrupted the 
mother. ‘That name as I said, is a com- 
promise.” 

“But how?” 

“The ‘John’ is for John Calvin, and the 
‘Wesley’ is for John Wesley.” 


A Ballad of Cheer for One Who Worries 
About the High Cost of Operations 

T’S tough to spend money on doctors and 
nurses; 

It’s hard to pay bills that assail you in 
bunches; 

But stay, for a moment, your rampage of 

curses 

Think of 


the money you're saving on 
. . 
lunches! 


Of course, to doll up in lace nighties and such, 
Day in and day out, is an effort one loathes; 
But you certainly shouldn’t complain of it 
much 
When you think of the wear that you're 
saving your clothes! 


It’s difficult this time to say what I will, 
For no sensible word makes a rhyme ex- 
cept “axes”; 
However, the thought should encourage you 


still 


Consider the money you're saving on taxis! 


It isn’t great fun to lie groaning and aching; 
It sometimes seems more than a mortal 
deserves: 
But not to see clients or hear their muck- 
raking 
Oh, what a saving of patience and nerves! 


L’ENVOI 


Lady, when come to vou bills without ending, 
Tear not your hair nor give vent to your 
raving: 
Life isn’t really a nightmare of spending 
Think of the fortune in shoe shines you're 
saving! 
CorInNA RHEINHEIMER 
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The Lesser Evil According to Orders 
N the first Sunday of their visit to AN enterprising company in the S$ 
Chicago the successful merchant es- 4 had decided to lay a railway int: 
corted his parents to a fashionable church. — wilds, and, of course, many blacks wer 
Some of the hymns were familiar, and the — ployed in its construction. 
visiting pair contributed heavily, with the One day the telegraph clerk at the nea: 
credit for volume in favor of the father. civilized spot received a telegram from 
The praise of the good couple was not al- negro foreman of the railway construct. 
ways in correct time, and sometimes in dis- “* White boss dead. Shall I bury him?” 
cord, but they did not notice the glowering “Yes,” wired back the clerk, “but { 


looks of near-by worshippers or the flushed © make sure that he is quite dead. Will s 


face of their devoted son. another white boss to-morrow.” 


“Father,” observed the merchant that af- A few hours later another telegram ca 
ternoon, while his mother was taking her from the foreman: 
accustomed nap, “in our churches the con- “Buried boss. Made sure he was « 


gregation does very little singing; it is left} dead. Hit him on head with large shov 
e ntire ‘ly to the choir.’ 
“IT know, my boy,” said the old gentleman, 
as he lovingly placed a hand on his son’s 
shoulder, “that it was very embarrassing to Conditional Forgiveness 
you this morning, but if T hadn't sung as I AROLD and Perey, brothers, wer 
loudly as I did the people would have heard 
your mother.” per. Harold struck Perey with a stick. 


nurse happened in with the news that it \ 
An Appropriate Description 
N Irish laborer, a great favorite with his — to bed first. The nurse said, 
fellow-workmen, was honored at his “You must forgive your brother bet 
funeral by their offering of an enormous you go to bed. You might die during 
floral anchor. The widow had never seen — night.” 
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their nursery for recreation after sup 
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1a 


t} 
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argument followed, and in the midst of it t! 


‘ 


the like, but mother-wit helped her to its After some reflection Perey replied: 
name—she thanked the givers warmly for “Well, Pll forgive him to-night, but if 
* Patsy's pick.” don’t die he’d better look out in the morning 
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time for them to go to bed. Perey was pu! 
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Re-touching 


“It's an excellent likeness, Mr. Dobber, but the nose is a bit shiny, don’t you think?” 


Aunt Della’s Dilemma 
AUNT DELLA, an old Maryland darky, 
was being registered for the first time. 
Like many other women who were torn be- 


4 


tween their desire to vote and to retain their 
vouth, Aunt Della neither relished telling 
her age nor discussing other private matters. 

“What are your affiliations?” asked the 
registrar. 

“Why, boss, I don’t have to tell them, 
loes I?” queried Aunt Della, in dismay. 

“Answer the question.” 

“But, protested Aunt Della, “I 
don’t like to; he’s got a wife an’ five chillun!” 


boss,” 


Rural Sarcasm 
AN Easterner, visiting a Middle West 
town, was talking to a prominent citizen 
with reference to the one paper the town 
boasted. 

“Well,” observed the citizen, “Tl say for 
the editor that he can be the most sarcastic 
ellow that ever was when he tries.” 

“How so?” 
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“Why, in last week’s issue the department 
entitled ‘Local Intelligence’ was only about 
three inches in length.” 


Equally Wearisome 

FORMER teacher at Wellesley College 

had as her guest for a few days a nephew 
aged three. He was a delightful little man, 
and having no rival there, seemed in danger 
of being spoiled by his many admirers among 
the students. When, however, one of the 
young ladies asked him if he would not like 
to live there always, he shook his curly head 
in a most decided negative, and exclaimed, 
with a sigh: 

“Such a lot of women and stairs!” 


A Problem in Mechanics 
N a certain Western railroad, for con- 
venience, the made to 
push the train down to the terminus, instead 
of, as on the return trip, pulling the train 
after it. 


locomotive is 


This circumstance occasioned great bewil- 
derment of mind to a newcomer of Milesian 
origin. 

“T can aisy understand,” he observed, 
after watching this phenomenon one day, 
“how the injine pulls thim cars up, but 'm 
bothered intoirely to understand howiver 
thim cars pulls the injine down!” 





























Caiter: “* Bobby, do you believe in fairies ? i 
Boston Bossy: “No, madam, I find no evidence of their 
existence either in The Origin of Species, 


The Descent Outline of 


History” 


of Man or 
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Impertinent p 

T was an appeal case in g ‘ 

Colorado court, and me N 

. * 

side was a testy lawyer and on > 

the other a number of X- f 
perienced attorneys. The 


arguments on both sides }iad 
been heard and the case closed 
for judgment. 
Suddenly one of the inexpe- 
rienced lawyers got up and ad- 


LE le NO 


dressed the court once more. 
The testy lawyer stood it for 


a ee ee 


amoment, but losing patience, 
he also rose and addressed 
the court in this wise: 

“Your honor, I would sug- 
gest, with all respect to the 
court, that my learned friend 
opposite is entirely out of or 
der in addressing the court, 
and if I may be permitted to 
say so, the court has no right 
to be listening to him.” 

The court, who at that time 
was writing, put his head out 
in a belligerent way and said, 
“Mr. Jones, it isa great piece 
of impertinence on your part 
to assume that the court is 
listening to him.” 
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